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BYRON WESTON CO. 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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: For Platinum Printing, Bromide. Printing, 
Solar Printing, 


bolpoke, Mass., 1. ua 


FIRST - CLASS FLAT AND’ ‘FOLDED 


PAP ERS 


- These papers Scop insiend themselves © 
as..unexcelled. for: Correspondence, ; 
Business. or Pleasure, and-for Legal 
Blanks, and: Amportant Pociments- 


EXTRA. ‘SUPERFINE 
‘BRISTOL BOARD 


WHITE AND CREAN, | 
“ALL, REGULAR. WEIGHTS, 
CARRIED IN STOCK. 








“Valley Paper Co. pad? i Bond -1902*’. 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 
**Commercial Bond. 1902"’ 
One-half Regulat List 
Valley Library Linen’’ : 
For High-grade Papeteries 
“Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger: 19062’’ 
, _A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
“Commercial, jeinen Ledger’ } Tes, all the 
“Our Ledger’ No, 2 ‘Ledger 


“French dine. wove and laid 
ream ‘Laid a capen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 


“Old English Linen and Bond’’ < 
andard for Fine) Commercial Work 


“'Congvess timcn and Bond’’ 
The-best low-priced. Linen and Bond made - 


**Oid Valley Milis 1902"° Extra-superfine 


**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’* ° 
AS good as:the best: 


“Valley Forge’' Flats __ Extra-fine quality * 











THEeSt PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED. FOR: QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. - 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Selling Agents for. Chicago: 
WROE & BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bide. 
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ONE-MAN 


TYPE SETTER 
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Why He ts Thankful! 


One man on Simplex doing work 
of three hand compositors. 


Reason enough, isn’t it ? 





















THE DAILY JOURNAL. 


Tue Unirype Company, New York, N.Y.: Nyack, N. Y., November 26, 1902. 

Dear Sirs,— In this joyous Thanksgiving season, when we take account of all the really good things for 
which we should be truly thankful, we are not unmindful of the Simplex, or the men whose perseverance and 
enterprise have made it, and its work, a possibility. We are truly thankful that we have the simple, effective, 
reliable and comforting Simplex in our office, and we send you this as evidence that we are grateful to you 
and want you to know it. 

For some éight months a Simplex has been in operation in the Journal office, and one young man alone 
gets up the paper and now does the work formerly performed by three. We are setting more matter and, of 
course, are making a better paper. During this time the machine has not cost us a penny in the way of 
repairs, nor indeed has it cost us that which is even more precious than many pennies, viz: time, temper and 
patience. It has proven itself a comfort and a joy, always ready, and with just a little care and attention 
each day, always in order for business. What more can a man want — especially a printer or publisher whose 
paper must, or should be, on the street promptly on time. 

We cheerfully recommend the Simplex, and wish you all the success which the machine really merits. 


Very respectfully, HELMLE BROS., 
Per Geo. B. HELMLE, Manager. 
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Mr. Helmle says the SIMPLEX is ‘‘a com- 


fort and a joy, always ready for business.’’ 


Wouldn’t you like such a Helper and Money-saver 


in your office ? 


Our easy terms of sale or lease bring it within your reach. 


~ 


y, 




















200 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


(‘THE UNITYPE COMPANY. 


HERBERT L. BAKER, General Manager 


407 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


























UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK E. J. Merriam Co. 
BOSTON . . A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
PHILADELPHIA I. N. Megargee & Co. 
BALTIMORE - McDonald & Fisher 
WASHINGTON _E. Morrison Paper Co. 


RICHMOND. . Southern Paper Co. 
TROY. Troy Paper Co. 
SYRACUSE . J. & F. B. Garrett 
ROCHESTER Alling & Cory 
BUFFALO . The Courier Co. 
HARRISBURG . . Johnston & Co. 
READING . M. J. Earl 
SCRANTON . Megargee Bros. 





PITTSBURG W. W. McBride Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND Union Paper and Twine Co. 
CINCINNATI Cin. Cordage & Paper Co. 


DETROIT Dresskell-Jupp Paper Co. 
CHICAGO . Bradner Smith & Co. 
ST. LOUIS Graham Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE Standard Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS Crescent Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE . Louisville Paper Co. 
NEW ORLEANS . E.C. Palmer & Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS John Leslie Paper Co. 
ST. PAUL F. G. Leslie & Co. 
DULUTH . - Zenith Paper Co 
OMAHA Western Paper Co. 


KANSAS CITY Kansas City Paper House 
DENVER . Carter, Rice & Co. 
SALT LAKE . Western Newspaper Union 
SANFRANCISCO Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LOS ANGELES . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


PORTLAND . Blake-McFall Co. 
SEATTLE . American Paper Co. 
ELSEWHERE 

CANADA 


Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 
BunTIn Gituis & Co., 
Hamilton and Montreal 

GREAT BRITAIN 

L. S. Dixon & Co., Ltd., Liverpool 
SWEDEN 

Gumaztius & Komp, Stockholm 
NEW ZEALAND 

Brown & Stewart, Auckland 





Selling Agents 














‘The paper that your customers know about’? 
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The new selling |. 
plan is working © 
well. If you haven't 
had notice of it 
your name isnt on 
our printers list. 
Let us put it there. 


Hampshire Paper Co. 


Makers of 


Bond Paper 






South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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Ghe Autoplate 





Delivers 334 to 4 perfect plates per minute, cast, shaved and trimmed. 


Machine 

has now been adopted by the leading newspapers throughout the United 
States, Great Britain and France, and shortly will entirely displace the hand method 
of stereotype plate making in cities. 

It has demonstrated its ability to make a dual saving in three departments 
of a newspaper—the stereotype room, the pressroom, the mailroom—in each a sav- 
ing of money and in the whole a saving of time. 

The same effect in economy can not be got by adding composing machines or 
by adding presses, nor in any other way. To add a press means to increase 
running expense; while toadd an Autoplate Machine means to reduce run- 
ing expense and gain a press. The machine vitalizes the press time that is 
now lost in waiting for plates, and it is this particular time, not to be saved 
in any other way, that is most worth saving. Besides autoplates are better plates. 

We refer to the New York Herald, the New York World, the Chicago Tribune and 
the Boston Post, whose plants, of the many ordered, are now in operation. Send for 
Booklet. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago 189 Fleet St., London, E.C. 5 Madison Ave., New York 
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Ghe “Century” 





“Jest Swapping Dollars” 


Is that what you are in business for, or is it to make one dollar earn two? 
If you are in the ‘‘swapping”’ business, perhaps it doesn’t make so much 
i ” kind of ”; but if 
difference whether you buy a cheap press, or “‘any old kind of a press’; but i 
you are striving to make one dollar earn two, then to do so most easily you must 
ally yourself with the ‘*‘ Century.” 


The “Century” is the highest priced two-revolution press 
on the market because it is not a mere ‘‘dollar swapper.’’ It’s a “‘dollar 
breeder.’’? Its mechanism and construction are such that at every point it helps you 
make one dollar earn two, or more. 

By saving time; saving labor; saving ink; saving paper; printing more impres- 
sions an hour than any other press; in these and many other ways do you turn 
ordinary into extraordinary profits. 

The ear-marks of a “‘ Century’”’ are: 

Its Locking Pin Bed Movement. 

Its Eccentric Lift Impression Mechanism and Automatic Compensator. 
Its Immovable Continuous Register Rack— and 

Its Rotary Distribution. 

These devices are the devices that enable the ‘‘Century” to earn more 
money than any other press. The ‘‘Century”’ transforms many an office which 
had ‘‘jest been swapping dollars’’ into a dividend-paying concern. 

Order one ‘‘Century.”’ You wil! never be satisfied till you do, for it delivers 


the goods. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 
334 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 5 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE DUPLEX 











FLAT-BED, WEB-PERFECTING 
NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


Modern @ Economical ad Practical 





















SPEED without STEREOTYPING. 


Prints from flat forms and type either 4, 6, 7, 8, 10 or 12 page papers 
and delivers them PASTED and FOLDED at 
from 5,000 to 6,000 per hour. 


More than Half a Hundred Sold during 1902 


Recent Sales: 


(SINCE LAST LIST PUBLISHED) . 
ASHEVILLE (N.C.) CITIZEN. ATLANTIC CITY (N. J.) PRESS. CRAWFORDSVILLE (Ind.) JOURNAL. 



























BATAVIA (N. Y.) NEWS. HAGERSTOWN (Md.) MAIL. LITTLE FALLS (N. Y.) TIMES. 
ST. CATHARINES (Ont.) STANDARD. TITUSVILLE (Pa.) HERALD. WASHINGTON (Pa.) OBSERVER. 






VALPARAISO (Chile, S. A.) LA UNION. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. ®477-£,cREEK: Mic. 
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THE HEAVIEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THOSE OF ALL OTHER PRESSES. 





THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING Co., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis ; 

Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Texas Printers Supply Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans: Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coz ist The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply Hous se, Seattle; Pac ific States Type Foundry, San Francis sco. 


If it were possible to drive the reciprocating bed of a 
printing press by a straight shaft with a driving pulley on 
THAT IS THE 


one end and a gear on the other, 


ONLY METHOD THAT WOULD BE USED. It 
would appeal to all as correct and the acme of simplicity. 


As the bed, however, must be driven forward at one in- 


stant and backward the next, the inflexible, straight shaft 
is an impossibility, as it rotates in but one direction. 


If, now, we have the shaft (with a driving pulley at one 


end and a gear on the other) MADE WITH A JOINT 
to permit the gear to ply above the rack of the bed at one 


movement, and below it at the other, WE HAVE THE 


FIRST PROPOSITION EXACTLY PLUS ONLY 
THE JOINT, and secure a reciprocating bed from a 


shaft continually revolving in one direction. Between 


this simple bed movement and the cylinder IS THE 
INTERMEDIATE GEAR ONLY. 


This is the A B C of the Optimus driving mechanism, 


perfected by our famous patented ball-and-socket motion. 
NOTHING ELSE IS AS SIMPLE; ANYTHING, 


EVERYTHING ELSE IS MORE COMPLEX. 


We have not only extreme simplicity, but direct 
connection; the smallest number of wearing parts; free- 


dom to make use of a large star-gear to give easy reversal; 


space for a massive cross-girt between frames and under 
impression to insure strength and rigidity; the great ad- 


vantage of driving bed in both directions from the same 
PTI MU S point of contact, and THE SIMPLEST MECHANIC- 
ALLY ACCURATE BED MOTION IN EXIST- 

ENCE. The whole insures accuracy of register, with a 


PTI strength, speed, ease and smoothness of running that is 
absolutely unapproached by any other two-revolution. 


SET IN BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S PLYMOUTH CONDENSED AND OLD STYLE NO. 59 
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We usher in the new year with the most attractive proposition we have 
ever made. Let us tell you what it is. A letter from you sent to us will bring 
you a reply by return mail.. It is worth considering. 





Electric City Engraving Co. 507-515 Washington st. Byffalo, N.Y. 





Printed on a Harris Rotary Press 


at over 6,000 impressions an hour 
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Scybold Holyoke Cutter 


AUTOMATIC AND TREADLE CLAMP 





9.0 Mac 
uc SEXYBO CHI 
THE SET AVTON OHI0. “ CO 


| TUTASATOTALAAITA SNA 


Built in eight sizes—34, 38, 44, 48, 54, 64, 74 and 84 inches 











Is no respecter of paper. Tissue and tarboard fare alike. Once in its vise-like 
grip a slip is impossible, and the saving over clamping by hand—think of it! Add to 
this entire absence of noise, and you have the salient features of the Holyoke. 

The pressure of the clamp is obtained by a unique plunger mechanism, which is 
operated entirely independent of the knife movement, whereby any required uniform 
pressure can be secured without it being affected by a variable resistance of the cutting 
knife, a point of vital difference between it and all others. 








THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. BERLIN 
J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., ATLANTA, GA., Southern Representatives. Tue J. L. Morrison Co., ToRONTO 








}Patentees and Builders of 


HIGH-GRADE MACHINERY FOR BOOKBINDERS 
PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS AND PAPER MILLS 
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THE AULT & 
WIBORG CO. 


MAKERS OF 


CINCINNATI Letterpress, ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK Steelplate, TORONTO 
CHICAGO Copperplate LONDON 


AND 








Lithographers’ 


INKS 


Dry Colors, 
Varnishes, 
Oils and Dryers. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Lithographic Stones, 
Supplies and 


Bronzes. 


CARMICHAEL, WILSON & CO., Ltd., Agents, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
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The SCOTT Two-roll Rotary Masazine 
Web Printing and Folding Machine 


Prints 4 to 64 page magazines — 8,000 to 16,000 per hour. Colors on cover-pages if desired. 

















ELS CPOE OTE TE 
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The SCOTT Three-tiered Rotary Web 
Printing, Insetting and Folding Machine 


Prints 4 to 24 pages. Speed, 25,000 per hour. 





We manufacture One and Two Color Lithographic, Rotary, Aluminum, Drum-Cylinder, Two-Revolution, Stop-Cylinder, Flat-Bed 
Perfecting, All-Size Rotary Web, Rotary Color Presses, and One, Two, Three or Four Tiered Newspaper Machines. 





SEND TO NEAREST OFFICE FOR PRICES AND FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT OUR MACHINES 


ciicacoorrict, Nomina noe meters” WALTER SCOTT & CO 
"AC SRICER ss ae Ee ABLE ADDRESS 

CHICAGO OF FICE, Monadnock Block WALTSCOTT a 

ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building NEW VORK 


BOSTON OFFICE, Winthrop Building a P Bs A I N F I E ‘, D, be N. Bu U. S. A. 
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EVERAL YEARS AGO we issued numerous 

S Catalogues that instantly became very popu- 

lar—‘ Modernized Advertising” by Binner, 

“Binner’s Eighteen Story Creations,” “Binner’s Nine- 

teen Story Creations,” “Froth of Froths,” etc. The 

books were sold for One Dollar. They were instantly received 
as Text Books on the Subjects Treated. Our only objection 
to our own Books was that we improved so rapidly that these 
books soon became old fashioned looking to us. To avoid 
that we now issue every month the finest printed and 
illustrated magazine yet produced — namely “COMMERCIAL 
ORIGINALITY, for the Man at the Heart of any Business.” 
This enables us to keep right up-to-date in showing those 
interested our very latest work. The Text matter is full of 
interesting material. The cover is a new design every month, 
always embodying a new and practical color scheme, and 
four pages of Colored Inserts showing our latest designs, 
the product of our Art Department, are also important 
exhibits. We carry some advertisements of high-class firms 
that appeal to the same class of people we appeal to. Yes, it is 
a class magazine, but a business class—a class that understands 
the necessity of good, high-class business literature. The first 
number of Volume 2 will be issued January roth. Send in 
your subscription now, $1.00 per year. Try it fora year. At the 
end of the year if you want your dollar back you can have it. 








PUBLISHED BY 


BINNER-WELLS CO. 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


Designers ¢& Engravers &¢& Printers 


Office of Publication —21-25 Plymouth Court, Chicago 
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UTTING MACHINES, nothing 

but Cutting Machines — but every- 
thing in Power Cutting Machines, 33 to 
74 inches. 





Designed to Cut Accurately the 
greatest output per day possible 


GOLD MEDAL 


Award of Highest. Merit. 
Pan-American, 1901 





All styles BROWN & CARVER—Auto- 
matic Clamp, Label, Mill and Plain Cutters. 





MOTOR DRIVE 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N. Y. 


s § CHICAGO, ILL., 321 Dearborn Street —J. M. Ives, Manager. 
( LONDON, E NGL AND, 23 Goswell Road — ANDREW & SUTER. 








STORE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co., 405 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Van ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. 
7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Tuos. E. KENNEDY & Co., 337 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. MILLER & RICHARD 
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PARSONS BROTHERS 


Paper Merchants and Exporters 


171 Queen Victoria Street, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK Pe. ma - 


LONDON, E. C. ze 
Cable address, ‘‘Normanique.” Cable Address, ‘* Parsobros.”’ Cable address, ‘“‘Unitpaper.” 


Export Agents for 


American Writing Paper Co. 
The Duncan Co. 
Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


AND OTHERS. 


IM 
ANGaaigdl 
eames UD All grades of Paper, Cardboards, Box: 
boards, Printing Machinery, Printing Inks 
and everything connected with the Paper 


and Printing Trades. 




















THE CRAWLEY ROUNDING AND BACKING MACHINE THE CRAWLEY BUNDLING PRESS 





The Crawley Bundling Press requires no belt or pipe connection, but is a portable press, very 
easily moved from place to place. Write for circulars. - 


E. CRAWLEY, Sr., & CO., NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


Sranch Office—6 Reade St., New York City. Foreign Office—Bridge House, 181 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
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To Have and 
TPO Hoh -seurtusines 


Is our greatest desire 
—The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 










We never know who is our best 
customer. If not you to-day, it may 
be to-morrow—/arge sales trequently 
result from the purchase of a single 
can of Queen City Ink. We study 
the requirements of each customer. 
The quality of Queen City Ink holds 
or insures all business which price 
attracts to us. We look for business, 
we drum for business, we advertise 
for business, dut we never neglect 
business, and can only insure it 
through the guwality of our inks. 
It 1s your business we want—a trial 
and your future business 1s assured. 
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American Correspondence 
Sthaol of Cppographp 


A Series of Thirty-six Lessons, each a Stepping-stone to 
Artistic Success in Practical Typography 


ganization, the directors of the American 
Correspondence School of Typography 
desire to announce the formal opening 
of the School January first, 1903. The 
need of an institution for the proper 
training of printers upon lines which 
would develop their ideas regarding the 
correct use of types and materials has, within recent years, 
been seriously discussed by writers who are very much alive 
tothe shortcomings of workmen in this respect ; but who 
have not found it expedient to suggest the methods which 
could be employed to this end. 


1 Gnique Gndertaking 


Tue AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF TYPOGRAPHY 
represents the first endeavor in this or any country to apply 
the principles and methods of modern academic instruction 
tothe Art and Craft of Printing. The enormous impetus 
which has been given the practice of typography during the 
past few years and the great demand which has been made 
upon the printers of the land for their best efforts in good 
composition has created an enthusiastic and sincere interest 
in work of a high artistic standard” The demand for prac- 
tical workmen with original ideas and ability is greater than 
the supply. Employing printers throughout the land com- 
plain of the difficulty experienced in obtaining and keeping 
first class jobbers, and salaries and wages were never so high 
as they are now. 


Object of the School 


Tut AMERICAN CoRRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF TYPOGRAPHY 
was established for the purpose of teaching ambitious print- 
ers, by mail, the principles of ornamental design as applied 
to the arrangement of types and ornaments in all kinds of 
printing, from the everyday business card or letterhead to 
the elaborately illustrated catalogue and more permanent 
bookwork, as well as the execution and devising of all kinds 
of novel and artistic advertising matter. 





After all, style—the idea—is the 
thing. These are the essentials 
of present-day progressiveness. 
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FAethod of Justructton 


As soon as a student is enrolled in the school, he is sent the first lesson, 
which consists of a fully illustrated Instruction Paper of four pages, 
each page 10x13 inches, with forms of composition carefully arranged 
with explanatory notes and diagrams. 

These specimen illustrations are the very best which can be produced 
and many have been put in type for exclusive use in the School 
Course. The student is taught how to lay out his work on paper 
before the composition is taken in hand, and the system of instruction 
while not in any sense technical, is calculated to convey a thorough 
understanding of the ‘‘working plan’’ successfully practised in modern 
establishments. The relative value of rules and borders will be con- 
cisely and simply set forth and type faces shown in sizes which har- 
monize with the ‘‘idea’’ scope, and decorative features of the specimen 
considered. 

Rules for practise, working hints and pertinent suggestions will be added 
as an aid to the compositor in his every day work—in fact the very 
necessary information helpful in satisfactorily putting in type the small- 
est job. The Plan of the series is so convincingly practical and demon- 
strates very simply the methods by which artistic typography can 
be produced on an economic basis both to employer and employee. 
The lessons are so arranged that students can study during working 
hours at the case and put into immediate practice the splendid sug- 
gestions and ideas which will be copiously illustrated. While the 
course is intended for printers who are thoroughly familiar with the 
trade in all its branches, it is also of great value to beginners and every- 
one engaged in any department of the publishing, bookmaking and 
printing trades. 


The School Specimens 


The artistic feature of the school course will be the specimens set-up 
by the editors and will, we believe, be the best which have ever been 
placed within reach of the printers of the country, and it will be the 
aim of the instructors to make these typographically perfect, as specimens 
which should embody the best principles of modern artistic com- 
position. 


Privtleges of the Student 


The student has the privilege of submitting to the School each wec: 
one example of his work for review by the faculty. ‘These are not 
necessarily for illustrations in the lessons (although the right is reserved 
to use if desired) but the specimen submitted will be returned to 
the student with a personal letter of criticism upon his work, and 
where necessary a ‘‘lay out’’ or pencil model will accompany the 
review. 

The School has in its files one of the most complete collections of 
examples of modern printing and these we propose to distribute to 


students in proportion to be hereafter determined. Do the «<privileges’”’ | 


impress you as embodying an innovation of educational value? 











Club 


The course of thirty-six lessons described in 
our prospectus, while intended for the jour- 
neyman printer or “lay-out” man of more or 
less knowledge, will be found to contain the 
very essence of a primary schooling in the 
“art preservative” for the apprentice. The 
School will therefore extend the privileges of 
the individual student to any club of from 
two to four members who reside in the same 
town, one copy of the lesson and each of the 
personal criticisms to be mailed to one address. 


The Faculty 


This course of thirty-six lessons in modern 
typography will be conducted wholly by 
men who have been and are at present 
identified with the artistically successful 
achievements of modern establishments, 
and whose work has influenced to no in- 
considerable extent the development of 
fine printing in the United States. 


Cerms 


A subscription fee of $2 entitles the stu- 
dent to membership in the School and 
lessons Nos. 1 and 2, and thereafter the 
lessons are sent postpaid for $1 each in 
advance. To students intending to take 
the entire course of thirty-six lessons, a 
permanent membership certificate will be 
issued at $30, payable in two installments 
of $15 each. 


Send for Prospectus 


A descriptive prospectus and full 
particulars of the School will be 
mailed to any address upon request. 


sje isejoieeds spseyeelealssfaetsafaeheslsofesteepsctostecteeapieye deafeeh eeiesiebete: 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


The American Correspondence School of Typography 


36 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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True Value 
Machinery 


Depends upon its relative power to earn you a profit. 
The minute one machine is superseded in its earning 
power by another it becomes a losing investment for its 
owner. Our machines cost a trifle more than any other 
but they earn you more money. A dollar invested in 
expert labor on our machinery will bring you in 25 per 
cent more profit than it would if you used any other 
machinery. This is the only feature which should be 
considered when installing new machinery. 


“The Largest Possible Profit 
with the Least Expenditure 
in Time and Money” d d ad 


' That is the Golding conception of what printing 
machinery should be. That is the reason the best class 
of master printers are throwing out their old machines 
and installing GOLDINGS. That is also the reason 
they are known as the best printers. 

This subject is too big for such a small space. We 
prefer to make our applications on an individual basis. 
If you are not using Golding Machinery we have 
special propositions that will save you money. 


WE MAKE 
EVERYTHING 


Except paper and type, and also carry large stocks of 
type in all our stores. We can guarantee the lowest 
possible prices on miscellaneous supplies, and give you 
the very best service. 


ADDRESS OUR NEAREST STORE 
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GOLDING POWER PAPER CUTTER 


GOLDING & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Printing Machinery, Type, Tools, Materials and Owl Brand.Printing Inks 














BOSTON, 183 Fort-Hill Square Se PHILADELPHIA, 134 N. Tenth St. 


NEW YORK, 540 Pearl Street CHICAGO, 407 DEARBORN ST. 




















AGENTS IN NEW ENGLAND STATES FOR. BARNHART BROS. CQ SPINDLER’ S TYPE 
4-2 ; 
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THESE INKS ARE THE 


STANDARDS 


ADOPTED BY THE 
LEADING PRINTERS OF 
THE WORLD 
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The Standard = |G 
Printing Ink Co. 


| [Sica CROW BLACK F 


» 
§ AND OTHER HIGH-GRADE BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 




















cnet Ponte Fines Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SLOW-COACH CREDIT 



























Some time ago a firm in Morris, Illinois, who conducted a general store and gave unlimited credit, felt their 
) business slipping away from them, and issued the following circular: 





‘* The whole trouble about our people is the same with which so many other communities are suffering, that 
old slow-coach credit. Some of it so slow we never get it. No merchant can sell cheap on that plan. The 
dollar invested in goods to-day and sold for cash to-morrow can be invested in more goods the following day 
and the same process of sale may be repeated, but the dollar invested in goods to-day and sold on credit 
to-morrow is tied up and its earning capacity stopped just so long as you don’t get it back. Plank your money 
down when you order the goods and we will meet each and every price the catalogue house makes and furnish 
you the same goods at the same price they offer you.”’ 







The printing trade of the country have been reading my ads. and my circulars for the past nine years, showing 
them the fallacy of buying inks on credit, and although I have secured nearly ten thousand customers there are 
thousands more who are still traveling in the same old rut. My competitors could furnish the same inks as I do, at 
the same prices, provided you paid them cash in advance, but their travelers, their bookkeepers, their collectors, their 
lawyers and sundry other expenditures necessary in running a credit business have to be carried, and the man who 
i buys on thirty, sixty or ninety days is the fellow who does the carrying. 

Now is the time to make your resolutions. . 

Send for my price-list, and at your leisure figure out how much you would have saved the past year had you 
been paying cash for your inks. 

Money back to dissatisfied customers. 





















ADDRESS 


Printers InK Jonson 
r7 Spruce Street, =« «=: NEW FORE CITT 
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PERFECTION 


tis what we claim for the 


PERFECTED PROUTY 
JOB PRINTING PRESSES 








We have the indorsement of 
thousands of owners and users of 
our presses when we say that it 
is the best press in the 
world for fine printing 
and embossing. 


It has vo equal for 
EASY RUNNING, 
SPEED, 
STRENGTH and 
RIGIDITY. 


We give square treat- 
ment and stand back of 
our goods. 








MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


BOSTON PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


176 FEDERAL STREET, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


FOR SALE BY 


HADWEN Swain Mee. Co. - - San Francisco, Cal. McMATH ADVERTISING Co, - - - Dallas, Texas 
Cuas. BECK PAPER Co, . . . Philadelphia, Pa. GREAT WESTERN TYPE Founpry Co. - - Omaha, Neb, 
BROWER-WANNER Co, - - - - Chicago, Ill. THomMAS E, KENNEDY & Co, - . Cincinnati, Ohio 
ToRONTO TyPE Founpry Co. - - - Toronto, Ont. WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION + - - Wichita, Kan. 
DeEs MOINES PRINTERS’ EXCHANGE - - Des Moines, Iowa WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION - ‘ . Salt Lake City, Utah 


European Agents, CANADIAN-AMERICAN LINOTYPE AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, I09 Fleet Street, E. C., London, England. 


Export Agents, PARSONS BROS., 257 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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sj Tue GOSS & 
STRAIGHTLINE 




















is the latest up-to-date press for regular work as well as for colored supplement work. 
Will print either 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 20, 24, 28, 32 pages with one extra color, 
or 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 20, 24 pages with three extra colors. 
There is not a single strap, belt or tape on the whole machine, including the folder. Built 
from two to six decks high, and from two to four plates wide. 
We also make Rotary Presses for half-tone and magazine work. You say what you want 
and we will do the rest. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


The GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
Sixteenth Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


( ie GOSS PATENTED FOUR-DECK COMBINATION STRAIGHTLINE 
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The AMERICAN P. D. Composition Roller Washing Machine 


CLEANS ALL CYLINDER PRESS ROLLERS FROM 2 TO 4 INCHES DIAMETER, ANY LENGTH. 


The AMERICAN P. D. JOBBER for Composition Rollers 


CLEANS GORDON, UNIVERSAL, HARRIS AND ALL JOBBING ROLLERS. 


CLEANING IS PERFORMED AS FAST AS YOU CAN FEED AND REMOVE THE ROLLERS. 
Clean Hands, 


Clean Aprons. 


TWOGALLONSOF SOLVENT aa <ANNOT BE INURE 
WILLUSUALLY SUPPLY =f alse suai 


MACHINE FOR THIRTY ; 
THE AMERICAN P.D 


PRINTERS, mate ee WASHING ~MACHINE CO. 


faShing Machine. 


Will Clean and Grain a 66-inch Roller in Returns all “the turpentine for continual 
2 to 4 minutes. use except what evaporates. 


Waste in Graining hardly perceptible. Each color of waste turpentine separated 
Ress so as to charge the roller being cleaned 
_~ Washes, Grains and Scrapes the Surface, with Its next color, 
of Rollers true to gauge. - 
Size 14 inches by eleven feet—can set 
Adapted to every length and diameter com-., against wall back of presses. 
mon to U. S. or foreign market. ; 
Adapted to belt or motor power, 
Ansurance bettered by absence of saturated 
rags and paper. 


Printers’ Rotter WasuHinac Macuine Co. 


SAMUEL CRUMP, PRESIDENT. WELD & STURTEVANT, SELLING AGENTS. 
12 READE ST., NEW YORK, U.S. A. MANHATTAN BLDG., CHICAGO. 
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Time -Table Folding Machines 


Round the World 
New Yark-Magara Falls & 
60 to 80 Days. 


BY THE 
NEW YORK 
pn 
= MER 
VENTRAL 


DNES 


MADE BY 


Folding Machine Co. 


ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 


New YORK CHICAGO Lonpon, Enc. 
H. L. EGBERT & CO. CHAMPLIN & SMITH W. C. HORNE & SONS, Ltd. 
21 New Chambers St. 304. Dearborn Street 5 Torrens Street 
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We are not Surprised 





The prophecy that the 
demand for the Chandler 
& Price Presses would 
exceed the combined de- 
mand for all other makes 
has come true. Our 
factory output of ezght 
presses a day does not 
meet the present demand 


HE Press Pyramid of Sales shows how The Chandler & Price 
Company has increased its sales year by year as more and more 
of its product has been telling the story of Correct Mechanical 

Conception and Construction, Honest Work and Fair Dealing. Press 
builders have brought forth untried experiments, claims of merit have 
been numberless, but withdrawals from the market and returns under 
other names or with ‘‘new features,” together with the dealers’ second- 
hand lists, prove that Experience is a hard master and Time a sure tester. 
We present the Chandler & Price Jobber—The Press for good work, for 
fine work, for quick work and for profit—tried through sixteen years of 
competition and to-day at the top in favor, as it has always been in worth. 
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The Chandler G Price Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of high-grade Printing Machinery 
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RABOL MFG. CO. 


ARABOL Manufacturers of 
Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


155 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 








SPHINX PAD CEMENT-— Does not get sticky on the pad in damp 
weather, nor adhere to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and 
stronger than other brands. Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, 
blue and white. 


ARABOL PADDING COMPOSITION —The best solidified composition 
on the market. Guaranteed to — sweet in hot weather and to preserve 
a uniform thickness. Remelts readily. Does not string. 


PRESSMAN’'S FRIEND — The ideal paste for the pressroom. Keeps 
soft in the pail and contains no lumps to disturb the packing and batter 
the type. oes not swell the packing nor wrinkle the paper. Also used 





for backing pamphlets. 


Stationers’ 
Stamping 
Press 


For Convenience, 
Accuracy and 
Durability, is 
unequaled by any 
press made. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


A. G. MEAD 
364 Atlantic Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Correspond for Circulars. 








A Letter from 


Theodore L. De Vinne 


November 21, 1902. 
Briccs BRrortuers, 
Plymouth, Massachusetts : 


Gentlemen,— 

Let me thank you fora copy of Twentieth 
Century Cover Designs, which shall have a 
good place in my collection. I admire it 
much, I like its plan and editing. It is 
instructive. Composition and presswork are 
of the best. For many years our house has 
had to deal mainly with bookwork of severe 
simplicity. We do little in ornamental typog- 
raphy, but I have as much appreciation as 
ever of good workmanship in colors. I salute 
you. You have in this work fairly earned a 
place in the front rank of modern printers. 
With renewed thanks for the book and your 


kind words, Yours cordially, 


THEODORE L. DeVINNE. 








That Name 


2529 to 2555 Leo Street 





Challenge 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


CHICAGO 


ON A JOB PRESS or 


A PAPER CUTTER 
means better than the 
best of any other make 











A PAGE FROM THE 


PENINSULAR 
PAGEANT 
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THE ASSYRIANS-FOUNDERS OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS. 
“THEN CLAY-NOW PAPER.” 


® Peninsular Paper Co.Ypsilanti, Mich. [im 
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F so, you should look into 
our offer of supplying you 
with our various sample 

sets, so arranged that you can 
quote a positive price on the usual 
demands of Society Invitations, 
Cards and Stationery, also on Commercial Embossed Letter-heads, etc. You don’t have to tell 
your customer to come back in a few days, allowing you time to write for information, also 
giving time for your customer to job around. How to get them and more information for the asking. 


WM. FREUND ® SONS 174-176 State Street, Chicago 


Are Mou Interested 
IN 
Copperplate Steel Die 


Engraving Embossing ? 


e 























ESTABLISHED 
186: 











ESTABLISHED 1852 


BRADNEK 
SMITH 
& CO. 


Paper Makers, Importers and Jobbers 


Send for Our New Book of 


Samples of Specialties in 


Cover Papers 


Sea Wave, Centurion and Repoussé 











Made in three styles, in twenty-four colors, 
in 21x33, 60 and 80 lb. These papers are 
made only by ourselves and show very attrac- 
tive two-color effects, making them unique 
for Advertising Announcements, Booklet 
Covers, Fancy Stationery and similar uses. 


Paper of Every Description, Envelopes, 
Cardboard, Twines, Etc. 


184-186 Monroe Street, Chicago 








Our Other Specialties are 


Vellum and Satin Tints 


In fifteen colors, 21x 33, 60 and 8o |b. 


Onion SKin Bond 





For JANUARY, 1903 


CARLOAD. 








In Folio, Royal and Double Cap. 


Half-tone Writing 


In 17x22, 19x24 and 17x28. 


KEITH PAPER COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 














ae 


Job Super Buff Wove Flats. 
22 X 34 — 40 
22 x 34 —— 48 
24 x 38 — 56 
28 x 34 — 56 


Price, 5c. per lb. Ask for Samples. 


~PHILs. 


Plates to be Proud of 
WHAT MORE? 
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Junior Machines can be seen at our Agencies in Chicago and 
San Francisco. You are invited to call and examine them. 


Linotype Metal at 7c orf 


“THE printers have 
now learned that 
they can obtain as 
good a printing sur- 
face from linotype 
metal costing 7 cents 
per pound, and which 
can be remelted in- 
definitely, as they can 
from founders’ type 
costing 30 to 60 cents 
per pound which 
shows wear after 
each using. 











THE LINOTYPE —8,000 in daily use 





Linotype quality is unexcelled as is shown by the 
type pages of The Inland Printer 


and other first-class publications. 





OVER 100 TYPE FACES TO SELECT FROM 











MERGENTHALER T INOTYPE CO. 


17, 19,21 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO. Tribune Building, NEW YORK CITY. 


617-619 Clay Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
P. T. DODGE, PRESIDENT. 
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A complete stock of Matrices and Machine Parts is kept at 
our Agencies in Chicago and San Francisco. — Prmtt servic 






assured. 











UR orders for the 
Junior Linotype 
prove most conclu- 
sively that printers 
have decided in favor 
of slug-casting ma- 
chines. The economy 
of the Junior is of as 
much importance to 
the small publication 
as the Standard is to 
the metropolitan 
journal. 





THE JUNIOR LINOTYPE 








Price, $1,500. This includes two complete fonts of type, 
brevier and nonpareil, either leaded or solid, 
to be set in 13 ems measure. 





PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR EARLY DELIVERY 








MERGENTHALER [. T[NOTYPE CO. 


17,19, 21 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO. Tribune Building, NEW YORK Ciry. 


617-619 Clay Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
P. T. DODGE, PRESIDENT. 
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THE PRINTER 


WHO SEEKS SUCCESS 


Realizes that old-fashioned methods, while good 
in their time, will not lead the procession to-day, 
and, in order to keep in advance of his competi- 
tors, he must use up-to-date appliances. The 
QF wise selection of a good motor has enabled many 
printers to increase their business to a remarkable 

extent. Our motors are designed especially for the printing and allied trades and 
our long experience enables us to give proper specifications for correct attachments. 
Our motors are non-sparking, have a high efficiency, great durability, and give the 
best commercial value. Write for new booklet No. 3211. 




















































SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices, 527-531 West 34th Street, New York 


= ——— ——= BRANCH OFFICES 
St. Louis, SEcuriITy BLpc. 

































Boston, WELD BL pc. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND TRusT BLpc. 





CHICAGO, FISHER BLDG. 








To whom we refer 


A F Alexander & Cable Litho. Co., Toronto. 
ew Rolph, Smith & Co., Toronto. 





Metcalf Stationery Company, Chicago, 2 


Machines. 
of Our S. D. Childs & Co., Chicago, 4 Machines. 
Phenix Engraving Company, Puicago. 
Custo- Western Bank Note Co., Chicago. 
deaaat Ward Come Company, Boston. 
Samue ard Company, Bostor 
mers UW; Envelope Company, Worcester, 
Machines. 
H. G. Alford Company, New York City, 
Machines. 
- ind W. Solfleisch, New York City. 
Vm. C. Zimmer, New York City. 

Co: Operative Company, New York City. 
C. Childs & Son, Utica, New York. 
ee Print. House, Utica, New York. 

Cc. E. Brinkworth, Buffalo. 

Bates & Nurse Co., gy 

Robert Gair, Brooklyn, N 

Bailey, Banks & Biddle co. Philadelphia. 

Meyer & Perkins, St. Paul. 

Heywood Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

H. F. Anderson Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Clarke & Courts, Galveston, Texas, 2 Ma- 
chines. 

Dorsey Printing Co., Dallas, Texas, 2 Ma- 

chines. 
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THE VICTOR 


Presses Built in FULLARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


Two Sizes WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND FULL INFORMATION 
No. 1—Size of Die, 


sxsinces WILLIAM FULLARD, Sole Selling Agent 


No. 2—Size of Die, 
334x814 inches 624 and 626 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


































From CHARLES ENEU 
JOHNSON & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 9, 1902. 
Referring to yours of the 6th 
inst., we find the Peerless Black 
fully maintaining the superior 
quality that has charac- 
terized it over other car- 
bon blacks. 





From B. WINSTONE 
& SONS, Ltd. 
LONDON, Oct. 17, 1902. 

It affords us much pleasure in 
adding our name to the ever-length- 
ening list of printing ink makers 
who speak well of Peerless Black. 

We have used Peerless Black for more 
than ten years and consider it by far the 
most superior we have yet examined 
for density, luster, smooth working and 
general excellence. In conclusion, we beg 
to enclose herewith contract for supply of 

Peerless Black for 1903. 
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From FRED. H. LEVEY 
COMPANY 


New York, April 11, 1898. 

Referring to our conversation, 
we certainly expect to renew our 
contract with you for ‘Peerless 
Black.’’ We shall continue to use 
‘Peerless’? in our half-tone 

} and letterpress inks, as we 
consider it superior to any 

¢ other black, especiall 
: ? for fine half-tone work. 


NN 
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From JAENECKE BROS. 
& FR. SCHNEEMANN 

New York, March 3, 1898. 

We supply the black ink used by 

“The Inland Printer”’ for their let- 

terpress and half-tone work, and 

this ink is made with your Peerless 

Black, experience having taught us that 

no other black will give so good a result 
in fine letterpress and half-tone inks. 

We have purchased Peerless Black for 
many years, and that we continue to use it 
is a proof that we consider it a black of 

exceptional merit. 


| IND 


BINNEY 





\\ 
-OMPANY 
SOLE AGENTS 





(For Tre PEERLESS CARBON BLACK Co., PITTSBURGH. PA) 


3l~35 FULTON ST.. NEW YORK USA: 








Th Jones 
Gordon 


THE BEST JOB PRESS 
IN THE WORLD 


The Lightning Jobber 


The Best Low-Priced 
Job Press in the World 


What a Recent Purchaser says of it: CoppEN, ONT., June 2, 1902. 


Gentlemen,—* * * As to the press I have nothing but the highest praise for it. When we got lubricator 
worked thoroughly into all the moving parts it commenced to run like a sewing machine, and has run 
smoothly, easily and noiselessly every day. * * * I find it meets every claim made for it. A couple of days 
since I put on an eighth-sheet with three wood lines in it. I wasa little afraid at first of straining it, but put 
on the impression and it carried the form without the slightest creaking or jar. I have been considerably 
surprised at the speed at which it will run. I had thought that one thousand an hour with the treadle would 
be the maximum, but have turned out stationery at a speed of from 1,200 to 1,500 ever since I put it in. I 
never saw a Lightning Jobber till mine reached here. 1 wrote to some of its users whose testimonials are 
given in your pamphlet and received the very highest recommendations regarding the Lightning Jobber. 
It took a good many evenings to decide to purchase one, but I did, and now from all appearances, I will be 


everlastingly glad for my decision. Yours sincerely, F. B. ELLIOTT. 
Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter. 











FOR 
SALE 
BY 





Distributing Ink Fountain, 


Ink Roller 


Self-locking Chase Hook, 
and other improvements. 


Jones Gordon 


HAS 


ALL 
DEALERS Has Time and Labor , 
Saving Devices found on no 


other cutter. 


Throw-off, 


Ideal Cutter 











(Successors to The John M. Jones Co.) 


The Jones Gordon Press Works, Palmyra, N. Y. 
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KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 


CAPS BROS. 


WE MANUFACTURE PRINTING PRESSES 


for the printing of all kinds of roll wrapping paper, sheet paper, bags and labels, in a number of colors at one impression of the press. 


SPECIAL PRINTERS’ 
MACHINERY CoO. 


Also a Sheet Printing and Cutting Press to print and cut sheets from the roll into any size up to 48 by 60 inches. 


The above cut represents one of our latest improved Roll Wrapping Paper Presses for printing one color on both sides at one 
impression, or two colors on one side. It has chromatic attachment for color printing. 


a number of smaller rolls, perfectly straight, and with mill rewind for rewinding the rolls solid as a block of wood. 





WRITE FOR PRICES 










It is provided with slitters to slit a roll into 























ACME 
BINDER 





wy. 


GS 



















Patented in | 
Europe and 
United States | 




































ACME 


Wire Staple 
BINDERS 








“The Best Automatic 
Wire-Stapling Devices 


on the market.”’ 


Operated by hand or foot power. 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching 
and Anti-clogging Devices. 

Full information promptly furnished on 

application. 








ACME STAPLE C0. Ls. 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 
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JOB CASES iictre ronrs 








PRINTERS will here find a practical demonstration of Job Cases for holding 
cap and figure fonts. In laying fonts advantageously the size of the font of 





Hamilton Job Case 


Holds one large font of caps and figures 





: rr) 


Cap or Upper News Case 


Holds two medium fonts of caps and figures 





Triple Job Case 


Holds three fonts of caps and figures 








WE MAMAS 


Quadruple Job Case 


Holds four small fonts of caps and figures 


type should determine the style of case. The 
new Hamilton Job Case will be found very 
useful in laying extra large sizes of metal 
type, now extensively shown by most type 
founders. These four full size cases are 
alike except in general arrangement, one 
being single, one double, one treble and 
one quadruple. 
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Ideal Brass Leader Case 


Designed to hold ordinary five and ten 
pound fonts of brass leaders as put up by the 
typefounders. Has compartments for all 
lengths from one to twenty-two ems. Varia- 
tions by one-half ems from one to ten, and by 
: 2 full pica ems from ten to twenty-two. Four of 
just fill the ordinary these cases will just fit inside the regular blank 
blank case. case in a rack or cabinet. The case is fitted 
with a ‘‘ New Departure’’ bottom. Numbers 
are printed over each compartment. = 


Price, 90 Cents 


We show here two 
new additions to the 
popular Quarter Size 
Cases, four of which 


The use of quarter 
cases is constantly 
increasing. 

The job composi- 
tor finds them very 
convenient, as they 
can be taken from 
‘the blank case and 
carried to the make- 
up stone and else- 


where as required, * 











Happy Border Case 


This is a new quarter size Adjustable Border Case which will be found 
very useful. The great variety of border designs now made by the typefoun- 
ders, and the styles constantly changing, make it impossible to design a 
satisfactory border case with fixed partitions. ‘The partitions in this case are 
adjustable by picas the long way and by three points from front to back. 
Any font of border can be laid in this case and the compartments laid out to 
accommodate the different characters and left that way. Six long division 
strips slotted on both sides accompany each case, and a sufficient number of 
short divisions in various lengths. Four of these border cases will fit 
inside an ordinary blank case in a cabinet or case rack. The little cases can 
be carried about the office to the stone or job bank. :: 2: ot: i: i: otro: 


Price, $1.25 








POR SALE BY ALE DEAEERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





mippcetown, N.Y. LHME HAMILTON MFG. CO. two nivers, wis. 
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Full Equipments of the Latest and 
Most Improved 


ROLLER MAKinG|| Cramer Plates 
MA TCA1:A CAT) 


furnished Full descriptive catalogue sent to any address upon 
application. 4 @ d 2 J od O DO Manufactured by 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE C0., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEw YorK OFFICE— 32 East Tenth Street. 
PaciFic Coast OrFICE—Academy of Science Bldg., SanFrancisco,Cal, 


Use Mallinckrodt’s Sodium Sulphite Anhydrous 


ABSOLUTELY PURE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 







































Ask your dealer for reduced prices on our Isochromatic Plates. 














James White G&G Co. 


PAPER DEALERS 


COVER 


Estimates for Large or Small Outfits. And BOOK 
JAMES ROWE PAPERS 


241-247 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 




















































PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd., European Agents, 


15 Tudor Street, London, E. C., England 210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 


FOR FINE BOOK 
PAMPHLET AND 
PERIODICAL 







































































COMBINED 
FEEDING 
FOLDING 
AND WIRE 
STITCHING 
MACHINERY 











DROP-ROLLER DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDING MACHINE 























CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


FIFTY-SECOND STREET, BELOW LANCASTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 
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THE TEST OF THE NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS. 


“Oh, what a menace to our comfort; 
What reproof to him that boasts ; 
Those vicious habits that, discarded, 
Haunt our presence still like ghosts.”-— Anon. 
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THE RIGHT TO EMPLOY. 


BY W. B. PRESCOTT. 






HE tyranny of trade unions ” 
is a cant phrase often heard 
and frequently used to divert 
attention from or cloak a 
species of tyranny more 
harmful than any practiced 
by the unions. For that 
reason unionists and their 
friends are prone to ignore 
the cry, as they have inves- 
tigated similar allegations 
only to find that what was 
loudly heralded as a tyran- 

nical measure was a justifiable regulation — perhaps 

promulgated for the purpose of preserving the health 
of employes — when viewed from the standpoint of 
humanity. But the unions, being composed of fallible 
units, are liable to err, and there are few well-informed, 
candid unionists who will deny the existence of a more 
or less active tendency to tyrannize in the well-organ- 
ized trades, which, after all, is but a natural result of 
the exercise of power. That the element responsible 
for this tendency will always be fought, and most suc- 
cessfully fought, within the union goes without saying, 
for when a trade organization becomes so decadent 
that justice for and fair treatment of employers finds 
no champions in its councils it is on the verge of 
collapse. It has reached the stage where it is incapa- 
ble of bestowing enduring benefits upon its members, 
though, unfortunately, it may, for a short time, be the 
prolific mother of mischief.- No union can fall into 
such a deplorable condition except through the neglect — 
or ignorance of its best members, who fail to realize 
the evils hidden in innocent-looking enactments of the 

‘ocal or national body. If these members were really 

alive to the situation they would see that craft legis- 

‘ation kept in touch with correct principles and was 
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not the offspring of inexperience and short-sighted 
selfishness. 

That this is a threatening danger in the printing 
trades is susceptible of proof. While the pressmen 
and bookbinders have regulations which are objection- 
able in that they are harrassing to employers and of 
no benefit to the organizations, it is unnecessary to 
recount them. They are only important as indicating 
a vicious tendency in legislation, and as the smaller 
unions follow closely the example set by the larger 
International Typographical Union in such matters, 
we can best peep into the future by noting the trend 
in that body. There the evil finds expression in noisy 
attempts to control situations by the advocacy of so- 
called priority laws and the adoption of regulations 
requiring foremen of newspaper offices to give out 
seven-day situations to the minimum number of men 
needed to meet office requirements, defining the reasons 
for which men may be discharged, and declaring that 
the person last employed shall be dismissed when a 
reduction of the force is necessary. That this sort of 
thing is waxing stronger with the years is evidenced by 
the fact that the reckless advocates of this class of 
impertinent legislation have become so audacious that 
they have actually had the hardihood to ask the union 
to prohibit slides or phalanxes in newspaper offices,. 
and have committed the International Union to recom- 
mending to subordinate unions the ridiculous and 
impossible feat of establishing a “stint ” for machines. 
If one were not solemnly assured to the contrary, he 
would be justified in regarding the last-mentioned 
resolution as a sample piece of the elephantine humor 
in which conventions sometimes indulge. 

Legislation of the character referred to is desig- 
nated as tyrannical by its opponents in the union, for 
the reason that it attempts to interfere with the right 
of an employer (through his agent) to select his force 
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to the best advantage, and is born of the totally errone- 
ous idea that the union “controls the situations.” A 
doctrine fraught with more danger to the union’s wel- 
fare than this vicious assumption could not be enun- 
ciated. It is at war with custom, common sense and 
equity. The idea can never be more than a mouthful 
of words, but may be the cause of much mischief. The 
man who pays the wages controls or owns the situ- 
ations, and, as the union is in no wise responsible 
for the weekly “ghost walk,” it has no moral, legal 
or economic right to say who shall or shall not be 
employed, provided union rules are respected and men 








manner in keeping with existing conditions, and declare 
themselves the representatives of sixty or seventy 
thousand men with labor to sell. This being true, they 
must be governed by the ordinary conditions that con- 
trol buyer and seller, and in such transactions it will be 
noted that the buyer always does the choosing if he 
be prepared to pay the price. But priority-law advo- 
cates and tinkers at situation legislation wish to reverse 
this order by fiat, though there is no doubt every one 
of them would object strongly if his tailor attempted 
to dictate as to the cut and cloth of his clothes after 
he had engaged to pay the stipulated price for them. 


Photo by John Matter, Chicago. 


MOUNTING A BROOK TROUT. 


are not victimized on account of opinions they enter- 
tain. In the printing industry the right of the workers, 
through their unions, to participate in the formation of 
scales, to discipline recalcitrant fellow-members, and 
to refuse to work with non-unionists is generally recog- 
nized by employers, and that is all unionists can, in 
justice, ask them to do. To go further and adopt 
restrictions regarding the employment and discharge 
of men is to give effect to the notion that an employe 
has a vested right in his situation. That is entirely 
incompatible with the relations existing between em- 
ployer and employed in our industrial system. And, 
organized on their present basis, the printing-trade 
unions are not at war with the wage system. They 
profess to be willing and capable to do business in a 


The popular answer to this line of argument is a 
flood of uncorroborated ex-parte statements alleging 
gross injustices perpetrated by foremen in discharging 
and employing men, coupled with a shadowy intima- 
tion that the wage system should be abolished or 
modified. But the union can not bid the wage system 
depart ; on the contrary, it gives distinct recognition to 
it, and so do these self-styled “reformers,” for they 
specifically declare that foremen can discharge employes 
for incompetency. Why the hated functionary is not 
shorn of this power by these queer sprigs of unionism, 
who seem to heed none of the ordinary restraints when 
embarked on a legislative debauch, is beyond the com- 
prehension of an ordinary mortal. Perhaps they have 
a dim consciousness that to follow their view to a 
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logical conclusion would expose its ludicrousness and 
so arouse the quiescent conservatives that the “ reform- 
ers” and their transparent sophistries would be con- 
signed to the limbo reserved for well-intentioned though 
misguided nuisances. But, so long as foremen exercise 
this right, the advocates of such legislation will be 
doomed to disappointment. As often happens, though 
not so frequently as one might wish for, the promulga- 
tors of coercive measures find they operate to their 
discomfiture. Notwithstanding that these laws unjusti- 
fiably invade the rights of employers, they prove more 
injurious to the union than inconvenient to the former. 
While the foreman remains the sole judge—as he 
should, and, perforce, must be —of that indefinable 
quality, competency, all he has to do to be relieved of 
an obnoxious man is to declare him incompetent. It 
may be unfair to the unfortunate man to do so, but the 
temptation to keep within the law and avoid possible 
trouble would prove too strong for most of us if we 
were foremen. Such evasions have a weakening effect 
on the union, as they bring all laws, even the most 
beneficent and meritorious, and the organization itself 
into contempt. 

Another evil tendency is the attempt, conscious or 
unconscious, to discriminate in favor of incompetency 
in a job and against competency out of a job. If that 
is not foreign to the purposes of trade unionism, many 
of its exponents have been misled, and all its promi- 
nent and intelligent expounders must be put down as 
false prophets. Hitherto there has been a well-defined 
idea that union men were bound in a pact by which all 
agreed not to work except under certain conditions, it 
being understood that those whom employers regarded 
as the most efficient would be prize-winners in the race 
for situations and extra compensation. It is also an 
obvious tactical blunder for a union to endeavor to 
keep men in situations by legislation, as its enforce- 
ment lessens the opportunity of the unemployed to 
secure positions. 

The allegation that foremen are unjust is a case 
of much cry and little wool. Certainly all of them 
make mistakes, and many are at times prompted by 
ulterior motives. But what guarantee can be given 
that local unions would not be just as liable to err or 
would not perpetrate injustices upon unpopular mem- 
bers? In the nature of things, the chances are all in 
favor of the foreman being less mischievous than the 
union, as it is a proper function of the former to hire 
help, while it is not of the latter. In these days, when 
foremen are required to produce results, they are neces- 
sarily on the lookout for capable men, and the one who 
impairs the efficiency of his force to gratify personal 
whims will soon find himself on the shelf. Thus the 
constant pressure on foremen is such that their own 
and their employers’ interests are best subserved by 
having efficient and satisfied men under them. It is a 
fair deduction that business necessities preclude the 
possibility of foremen doing injustice as frequently as 
would unions which are absolutely without financial 
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responsibility, swayed largely by sentiment (which does 
not always make for justice), and not hampered or 
hindered by the salutary considerations and responsibil- 
ities that compel foremen to relegate personal fancies 
and to bury their likes and dislikes. 

Those complacent members of the union who absent 
themselves from meetings, thinking “the boys will hit 
it about right,” and who doubt whether such laws are 











‘“YOUNG HOPEFULS.” 


Children of a member of the staff of the Detroit Evening .Vew's. 


unjust to employers or inimical to the union, evidently 
fail to see the drift of affairs, and should remember 
that the supporters of these measures claim the union 
has a right to interfere in the internal affairs of offices. 
In other words, they want to run the business — just 
what the enemies of unionism have alleged was its 
purpose, and which earnest, intelligent unionists have 
vehemently denied. If the union’s enemies have been 
in the wrong, and its friends in the right all these 
years, then an active minority is endeavoring to lead | 
the union astray now. The sooner laws and practices 
are made to conform to the old typographical union 
maxim, “ That it is wrong in principle to interfere in 
the internal affairs of printing-offices,” the sooner will 
the union be at liberty to devote its time and energy to 
its legitimate mission of elevating the craft. A good 
start in the right direction would be made by repealing 
existing laws governing the employment and discharge 
of members — which are and ever will be more honored 
in the breach than in the observance — and the reénact- 
ment of the old, healthful and manly declaration which 
was to this effect: “ Foremen are at liberty to employ 
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or discharge help at will, provided members are not 
discharged on account of any economic, political or 
religious views which they may express or entertain.” 
Such a rule would answer the most effective objection 
employers can urge against the union and relieve the 
organization of the odium of attempting the impos- 
sible — putting shackles on merit. That is the quality 
that counts in the workaday world, and all effort to 
make it secondary to any other conditions, such as 
length of service, etc., will inevitably prove farcical. 





Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
SOME OFFICE OBSERVATIONS AND CRITICISMS, 


BY HEBER WELLS. 


MONG the curious things 
to be observed in printing- 
offices is the pertinacity with 
which many of the owners 
hold on to old and worn- 
out type and material. It is 
hard to account for such 
a disposition among men. 
Sometimes we hear very 
harsh criticisms made about 
farmers who know full well 
that in -the orchards are 
numbers of trees that bear 

no fruit or else produce such a mean crop that it is 

not worth gathering. Yet year by year the farmers 
allow these cumberers of the soil to stand as monu- 
ments to their thriftlessness. The illustration is good 
as applied to many old printing-offices. In every direc- 
tion one can see racks, cabinets and shelves filled with 
old “ back-numbers ” of type that were good enough 
thirty or forty years ago, but which can find no place 
now in a first-class job. Poster letter of metal as large 
as eight or ten lines pica of some odd shaded or white 
line styles are as carefully preserved as if they could 
be of service, while at the same time the dust has 
accumulated so thick upon them that they are fairly 
hidden from view. If the owner be asked to buy some 
new type and cabinets so as to keep up with the times, 
he will probably reply that business is bad, and besides 
he has no room to put in anything new. At the same 
time there are lying right at his hand hundreds of 
pounds-of old metal, leads, slugs and brass rules which, 
if sold or exchanged for new type and materials, would 
enable him <» put in many new and attractive faces 
in type that would at once bring him new business. 

People would soon realize that there had been a new 

departure in the office, and he would quickly get his 

reward. 

Much of this criticism applies as well to the retain- 
ing in the pressroom of some old, slow-going job or 
cylinder press that, long ago, had seen its best days. 
Such machinery only stands in the way as a drag, and 
should quickly find its way to a secondhand depot, or 
be thrown in the scrap-heap. 





Every owner of an old-time office must realize that 
he is in direct competition with young and enterprising 
people, whose establishments are equipped with the 
newest and best that can be had. How important, 
therefore, it is for such a one to neglect no means that 
will enable him to keep abreast of the foremost in the 
struggle to secure and retain business. 

He would be a foolish printer to spend a large 
portion of his time in cleaning his office, but on the 
other hand it does not follow that the same should be 
entirely neglected as to cleanliness. Generally the 
most that is attempted in that way is to have the small 
boy who does the errands sweep out the alleys between 
the stands and the imposing-tables. It goes without 
saying that such a function is but poorly performed, 
and no attempt is made to clean the office in a thorough 
manner. <As to giving any attention to the wash- 
ing off of the grime that is sure to accumulate on 
cabinets, stands, imposing-tables and racks, it is sel- 
dom attempted. By way of example, just imagine a 
housewife allowing the cleansing part of kitchen work 
to be confined to the utensils, while the spatterings 
and dirt that fall upon floor and wainscot are allowed 
to remain forever undisturbed. And yet that is what 
many printers in effect allow by their inconsiderate 
treatment of their offices. It follows that if this matter 
of neatness and tidiness be given some attention, the 
change can not fail to react upon the whole office. 
Neatness and efficiency will soon be the motto for 
hands and such a pernicious phrase as “ That is good 
enough ” will be no more heard of. 

Would that the owners of newspaper and job offices 
could be told in plain language how very nasty and 
revolting their offices appear through the vile habit 
of tobacco chewing and spitting. No doubt some of 
them would get “hot under the collar” as the saying 
is, but that would do no harm. No language could 
be too harsh when used in denunciation of such a 
nuisance, for such the practice undoubtedly is. In 
these days we frequently see signs in public convey- 
ances, “ Spitting on the floor prohibited, by order of the 
board of health,” and if ever there was a large field 
for the operation of such an ordinance, the printing- 
office is the place. The least that the owner should do 
is to provide spittoons in plenty and see to it that they 
are properly used. 

The writer of this has in mind a very well ordered 
office that bears the general stamp of neatness and 
orderliness. Upon hearing my commendation as to 
the appearance of the office, the superintendent, who 
is a veteran of experience, told of his objection to a 
set of rules for the office, but there was one matter 
upon which for years he had: been very strict, and 
that was in not allowing the hands to spit upon 
the floors, wainscoting, stands or frames. Cuspidors 
were placed in convenient places, and the bright and 
clean appearance of the floors and frames were a 
great contrast to what strikes the eye ordinarily. This 
requirement as to neatness and cleanliness gave tone 
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to a great extent to the office, and in all its details there 
was evidence that the hands were imbued with the spirit 
of the place. I have seen the same requirement in full 
force in a well;managed machine-shop, and with the 
best results. If the same may be made a success there, 
why not in our printing-offices ? 





TRICHROMATIC PROCESS THEORY.* 


BY FREDERIC E. IVES. 


TRUE theory is a logical scheme founded on 
inferences drawn from established principles. 
A false theory may be a logical scheme based upon 
false premises, or an illogical scheme based upon true 
premises. Even a false theory may lead to valuable 
results ; but it seldom leads to more than partial success, 
and oftener to failure and discouragement. A true 
theory will indicate correct practice and insure ultimate 
success. 

The theory that red, yellow and blue are the primary 
colors of light will not serve as a basis for the most 
successful trichromatic process photography, because it 
is a false theory. If it were true, a mixture of yellow 
and blue spectrum rays would make a bright, pure 
green; but they do not —the mixture appears almost 
white to the eye. A single proved fact that contradicts 
a theory proves that theory to be false. 

The theory that spectrum red, green and blue-violet 
rays may be taken as the primary colors of light is not 
open to this objection, because every color can be 
reproduced to the eye by mixing these spectrum rays. 
Why this is so, we need not here inquire, because our 
object is merely to make a photographic color analysis 
in terms of the three most suitable colors, which are 
afterward to effect the synthesis in a triple color print. 

Just here, those whose knowledge of the subject is 
but superficial may say, “ But we do not use red, green 
and blue-violet in our color print synthesis ; we use red, 
yellow and blue.” As a matter of fact, if you get good 
results without much “ faking ” you use bright, trans- 
parent crimson (not true red 7), bright, transparent 
peacock blue (not true blue), and light yellow (all of 
the spectrum except blue-violet) inks, which are the 
complementary or shadow colors of spectrum green, 
red and blue-violet ; and that is equivalent to working 
with green, red and blue-violet light colors. More 
about this later. 

We have already stated that red, green and blue- 
violet spectrum rays can be so mixed as to reproduce 
all other colors. Would any other three colors of light 
serve this purpose? It has been asserted that “ Any 
three colors farthest apart in the chromatic circle may 
be taken as the primaries.” If we were to accept this 
theory and carry it to its logical conclusion, we would 


*From revised edition of “A Manual of Photoengraving,” by 
H. Jenkins, just published by The Inland Printer Company. Price, $2. 
Copyright, 1902, by The Inland Printer Company. 

j Almost a magenta pink; it is difficult to find a nomenclature that 
means the same to everybody. A physicist would call this color 
“ purple.” 
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expect to succeed with spectrum yellow, spectrum 
green-blue, and a compound of spectrum blue-violet 
and red; but if we try the experiment of mixing these 
colors of light to represent spectrum red, green and 
blue, we shall find that, at best, there is a degradation 
of purity amounting to about fifty per cent. We must 
keep as close as possible to spectrum red, green and 
blue-violet if we would avoid serious degradation of 
color. 

Having settled upon our primary colors, we have 
to determine what relation these bear to the photo- 
graphic process by which we get our analysis of all 
colors in three monochrome images. One might sup- 
pose that it would be sufficient to make one negative 
image by the exclusive action of spectrum red rays, 
another exclusively by spectrum green rays, and 
another exclusively by spectrum blue-violet rays. This 
would be the case if all the colors in nature were 
actually mixtures of red, green and blue-violet spec- 
trum rays ; but they are not — they include also orange, 
yellow, yellow-green and blue-green spectrum rays, 
and all of these must be recorded in terms of the 
primaries in order to make an analysis which insures 
the preservation of all hue and luminosity values. 

The key to the situation is Maxwell’s celebrated 
color-curve diagram, which has been available for this 
purpose for more than forty years; but its bearing 
upon this problem was long overlooked. 

Professor Clerk-Maxwell, the eminent English sci- 
entist, opposing Brewster’s theory of red, yellow and 
blue primary colors, devised an ingenious “ color-box,” 
with which he was able to prove, by measured mixtures 
of spectrum rays, that red, green and blue-violet are 
the spectrum colors most competent to reproduce all 
others by mixture, and plotted curves upon a diagram 
of the spectrum, showing the proportions in which these 
“primaries” must be mixed to reproduce all other 
spectrum hues—and not only hues, but luminosity 
values. This diagram, first published in 1861, is 
reproduced herewith. 

Reference to this diagram will show that all spec- 
trum colors intermediate between the chosen primaries 
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in the spectrum are covered by two curves, which, by 
their relative height at any given point, show the 
percentages of the two primaries which, by mixture, 
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reproduce not only the spectrum hue at that point, but 
also the relative luminosity value. 

As Maxwell pointed out at that time, it would be 
possible to obtain a colored representation of the spec- 
trum with three photographic transparencies shaded in 
accordance with these three curves and projected upon 
a screen by means of three magic lanterns with red, 


green and blue lights. This he could not then do 














Photo by Peterson, Spartanburg, S. C. 


‘A TOUGH TAKE.” 


except by an artifice, because color-sensitive photo- 
graphic plates were then unknown; but it can now 
be readily done with suitable combinations of ortho- 
chromatic plates and color screens. 

Now, how does this apply to the reproduction of 
the colors of nature by trichromatic process? The 
answer is, that because all the infinite variety of colors 
are mixtures of spectrum rays, a method that will 
reproduce the hue and relative luminosity of all of 
these spectrum rays separately must therefore neces- 
sarily reproduce them in every possible mixture. 

This is not only a logical conclusion from a con- 
sideration of the facts, but works out in practice so 
perfectly that people who have seen such reproductions 
in the stereoscopic photochromoscope have frequently 
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suspected a trick, and have even openly charged that 
the original objects which were shown for comparison 
were being directly reflected to the eye through the 
instrument. 

So far, we have introduced no unnecessary compli- 
cations either in the theory or the practice of trichro- 
matic process reproduction. Such complications come 
when we extend the principle to synthesis by print- 
ing-inks instead of direct mixtures of light rays, and 
although equally clear to the mind when once really 
understood, have proved very puzzling to the majority 
of inquirers, even leading many to the conclusion that 
we have to deal with two quite distinct problems and 
methods. 

It should be evident, however, from what has 
already been said, that, in the production of the nega- 
tives, no other procedure than the one described can be 
competent to yield a triple record which perfectly differ- 
entiates all hue and luminosity values; and if these 
subtle differences do not exist in the record, they can 
not appear in the result. 

We should therefore seek to understand the relation 
of the printing colors in printmaking to the colored 
lights in triple lantern projection, and see if the two 
methods will not work out to the same result with the 
same negatives. 

The key to the situation will be found to be a recog- 
nition of the fact that synthesis by triple lantern projec- 
tion is a plus color synthesis, and synthesis by color 
prints is a minus color synthesis. In one case we com- 
mence with a darkened screen and build up to white by 
adding together three Jight colors, and in the other case 
we commence with a white surface and build up to 
blacks by adding three shadow colors. 

The writer demonstrated this relation in lectures 
delivered some years ago, as follows: “ Fixed pictures 
in color can be produced by a further extension and 
complication of the method, employing the same nega- 
tives to make three-color prints, which are mounted 
in contact between glasses, like a lantern slide, or 
superposed on paper. In this case, inasmuch as the 
superposition of color prints adds shade to shade, 
instead of light to light, the colors of the prints are 
complementary to the colors of light used in projection 
and in the photochromoscope. The print from the 
negative to represent red is peacock blue; the print 
from the negative to represent green is pink or crim- 
son, and the print from the negative to represent blue- 
violet is a light yellow. Although I have already stated 
the reason for this, I may make it clearer by an experi- 
ment with the triple lantern. When there is no slide 
in the lantern, and the blending of the red, green and 
blue-violet disks makes white, we shall find that placing 
the positive of the red sensation in the red light pro- 
duces a peacock-blue picture on the white ground. It 
is the function of the shades in this positive to take 
away red light from the white of the disk, making what 
looks like a peacock-blue photograph, and corresponds 
to the ‘blue’ print in three-color printmaking. In 
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the same way, the positive of the green sensation 
throws pink or crimson shadows on the white disk, 
corresponding to the ‘red’ print in three-color print- 
making, and the positive of the blue-violet sensation 
throws yellow shadows on the white disk, correspond- 
ing to the yellow print in three-color printmaking. 
The mixture of the primary Jight colors in equal parts 
makes white, and the superposition of the primary 
shadow colors in equal parts makes black. Therefore, 
commencing with a darkened screen, we add light to 
light, red, green and blue-violet ; but, commencing with 
the white disk on the screen, or with white paper, we 
add shade to shade by our positives, peacock-blue, 
crimson and yellow.” 

It is thus proved that the correct printing colors 
are not “red, yellow and blue,” but a certain pink or 
crimson, a certain yellow and a certain “ peacock” 
blue. In fact, in order to reproduce all the colors in 
nature by a trichromatic printing process, it is as 
important to use these hues in printing-inks as it is 
to take red, green and blue-violet spectrum colors as 
the basis of color analysis. 

This also, besides being logical theory, works out 
successfully in practice, although the fact that the 
white of a color print is ordinarily a full spectrum 
white instead of a white made by mixing red, green 
and blue-Violet spectrum rays, introduces a new factor, 
which must be taken into account, and its effect upon 
the result understood. 

Given the condition that our whites are made up of 


all of the spectrum rays, it follows that our printing 
colors, taken together, should absorb all of the spec- 
trum rays, and that is equivalent to making our triple 
lantern projections with three groups of spectrum rays 
which, taken together, constitute the whole spectrum, 
instead of three isolated groups of the pure “ primary ” 


colors. It is quite easy to show what is the effect of 
doing this, by actual experiment with the triple lan- 
tern; but as this can not be done in the pages of a 
book, it may be stated that if the hue of the primaries 
is matched by the group mixtures, as it should be, 
the result is a slight loss of purity of color, but with- 
out any falsification of hue and luminosity values, 
and therefore without notable loss of “naturalness.” 
Knowing that our synthesis was to be made with such 
group mixtures instead of “pure” colors, we could 
calculate an analysis that would yield somewhat less 
degradation of purity of color, but it would necessarily 
be at the expense of differentiation of hue, the relative 
importance of which is indicated in a recent statement 
by Sir William Abney that “it is much more impor- 
tant to obtain by means of the negatives a correct hue, 
and if the proportions of density are correct the admix- 
ture of white will not be observed detrimentally, so 
long as it is kept within reasonable limits the 
appearance of color will appear to give a true repre- 
sentation.” 

It is possible to have three kinds of printing colors 
which fulfil the necessary conditions of collectively 
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absorbing the entire spectrum, yet being correct in hue. 
They may either absorb evenly and exclusively the 
spectrum from A to D, from D to F, and from F to 
H, or the absorption bands may be a little wider but 
still abruptly defined, so that collectively the strongest 
absorption is on the D and F lines, or the absorptions, 
strongest over the “primary” spectrum colors, may 
overlap in a falling ratio, so that they must be mixed 
or superposed to fully absorb every intermediate spec- 
trum color. To the eye, these inks will appear almost 
identical, but they will not act exactly alike in forming 
the compound colors. The specific merits of each kind 
are capable of mathematical demonstration, but space 
not permitting of more definite treatment, the writer 
will merely express his preference for the second kind 
for half-tone trichromatic printing, and the third 
kind for color printmaking in gelatin transparencies. 

From all that has gone before, it may be gathered 
that the half-tone trichromatic process is theoretically 
capable of correctly reproducing hues and relative lum- 
inosities, with some little dilution by white or black. 
This dilution, which would generally be negligible if it 
were not intensified by imperfections in the inks and 
printing, may be partly eliminated by employing a sim- 
pler analysis, which would be represented by color 
curves not overlapping to the same extent as in Max- 
well’s diagram, with some sacrifice of accuracy in the 
rendering of hue and luminosity values. The shorter 
and steeper the analysis curves, the greater the ten- 
dency to fail in the differentiation of hues, and so to 
produce crude color effects; but some compromise in 
this direction is justifiable in doing certain classes of 
commercial work, where accuracy of hue and grada- 
tion is less valued than vividness of color. In either 
case, in practice, the worst defects will usually be those 
due to errors in exposure and density ratios when the 
elements of the color record are made by separate 
operations, as is the usual practice. With the latter 
source of error eliminated, the half-tone trichromatic 
process, carried out in accordance with the theory here 
set forth, can be made to yield, with very little reétch- 
ing (and often with none) results generally far more 
satisfactory to the critical eye than the most elabo- 
rately reétched productions have averaged up to this 
time. 





CONCENTRATION AND APPLICATION. 
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FINANCIAL. 

HE year 1902 closes a memorable chapter in 
American finance; its final analysis is to be 
determined in the permanency or disappearance of the 
peculiar conditions developed in the last half of the 
year — tightness of the money market, divergent move- 
ment of imports and exports, extended business activity 
and depressive speculative prices. To some extent a 
too rapid expansion of capital in industrial combina- 
tions and railroad mergers has brought about the 
unsettled financial situation. Promotion has been car- 
ried to extremes, and reckless stock market manipula- 
tors, instead of conservative and practical men of 
business, have been given a too free hand in the flota- 
tions of the past two years. The stock exchanges have 
been glutted with unsalable securities ; the underwriting 
syndicates are still carrying the bulk of the commitment 
burdens. The professional promoters have checked a 

bull campaign that began with November, 1896. 

Lethargy in the stock market, falling quotations 
with sporadic rallies, will continue until the money 
market becomes easier, that is, until the surplus funds 
of the country return to the New York banks and are 
available for loans upon stocks and other liquid secur- 
ities. The capacity of the New York banks last spring, 
when idle funds from the country were plentiful, was 
taxed to the limit by the stock market demand. The 
withdrawal of $150,000,000, with the activity of the 
open months, almost brought about a Wall street panic. 
The Treasury came to the help of the money market, 
to the extent of $30,000,000, at the acute point — New 
York, and undoubtedly saved the fortunes of some 
notable speculative men and houses. The demand for 
money has been so great all the year, that every scaling 
of loans has been enforced in almost the same way as 
a policeman enforces order in a turbulent mob — by 
the use of a club. 

Speculators are waiting on the return flow after the 
holidays from the interior, but before them stand a 
number of incompleted mergers and combinations, and 
great important deals. The packing-house interests 
need $90,000,000 ; the Atlantic Coast Line, $50,000,000 
to complete the Louisville & Nashville purchase; the 
Gould interests, $60,000,000 for the building of the 
western Maryland link to the eastern seaboard —a 
score of smaller affairs are pressing for aid, railroads 
are still demanding more capital from their share- 
holders. The stock market is dyspeptic already from 
inability to digest the product of the printing-presses. 
Three and a half billions of securities have been poured 
into the market in two years, a billion more is in sight. 

We have drawn heavily upon Europe to supply us 
with funds to carry the syndicates, to make good the 
loss of surplus funds to the country. We began our 
borrowings with the gigantic steel flotation and the 
Northern Securities deal, in the spring of Igor, by 
issuing finance bills against the exchange market, 
expecting to take them up in the fall with our excess 


of exports. High prices were made for stocks in the 
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month following the May 9 panic, Europe sold some 
of her holdings for big profits, the corn crop failed, 
our exports began to shrink, our imports to expand. 
The finance bills were renewed, more were issued. 
The extent of the borrowings abroad are estimated 
at $250,000,000. In eighteen months our exports 
have decreased $145,000,000, our imports increased 
$110,000,000, a shrinkage in excess of exports of 
$255,000,000. 

The cause of the high rate of sterling exchange 
is not difficult of explanation. If our bills were not 
renewed, gold would go out. The low level of stock 
prices may invite foreign buying for investment. 
Imports have shown less increases in the close of the 
year than the beginning ; exports have not increased as 
much as expected. The speculative deals on the Board 
of Trade has held back grain exports; farmers have 
not been forcing the grain to the market; they have 
been increasing their herds with the expectation of 
realizing more from feeding. Thus we have small 
promise of increase in exports, and, on the other hand, 
we are confronted with a heavy demand for money in 
the West to purchase cattle and to carry the farmers 
over the winter. 

For the present Wall street appears to be shut out 
from relief, and it will not be a serious affair, if spec- 
ulation is curbed until the market is relieved of the 
overstock of inflated securities; it will be better for 
the good stocks if the waterlogged stuff sinks of its 
own weight. 

The stock market alone suffers, the shortage of 
money in New York is an evidence that prosperity has 
permeated every portion of the country. Wages were 
increased by the railroads at a time when Wall street 
was shouting to the Secretary of the Treasury for life 
preservers. In five years, each successive month has 
shown a gain in the aggregate earnings of the railroads 
over the corresponding month of the previous year: 
they are now expending $25,000,000 a month for better- 
ments; they are utilizing the surplus energy of every 
furnace and steel mill of the country. Congressional 
action, as recommended by the President, will not affect 
a single honest combine in the country, the dishonest 
ones are operated for the stock market, and, outside of 
their immediate directory, Wall street will welcome 
any legislation that compels a disclosure of earning 


capacity. P. 3. %. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Tue United Typothetz, in issuing to its members 
Blanchard’s “ The Actual Cost of Printing,” is doing 
an educational work that can not but prove to be 
beneficial to the craft. This treatise consists essentially 
of a system for recording in the office all the items 
that go to make up the cost of work, by means of 
workmen’s time reports, etc., all made into one com- 
plete system. It might be said that Blanchard’s work 
represents what an expert accountant with a thorough 
practical knowledge of the printing business would 
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devise as the best method of finding what it costs to 
do work. For the larger offices, such as are repre- 
sented in the Typothetz, this system is admirable, and 
will doubtless be used to great advantage wherever 
an adequate system for such purpose has not been 
already in use. In smaller offices it is probable that a 
less exhaustive system would be better adapted for the 
purpose. After the “ Actual Cost of Printing” has 
been found, then arises the question how to make it pay 
a profit — hence the Franklin clubs. May they increase 
and multiply. AE. TF. 





As A cold business proposition, you can not afford 
to lose your temper. You may think that you get a 
certain satisfaction in “ getting even” by writing the 
sharp or, possibly, sarcastic letter, but it will not sound 
so smart in a few days, and, what is more to the point, 
sharp letters or words never add new accounts to the 
ledger, but frequently cut out old ones, and you are in 
business for business and not for that woefully mis- 
represented word “ satisfaction.” A. &. FT. 





Ir is pleasing to note a marked diminution in 
the bellicose language used in discussing the dispute 
between the typographical and pressmen’s unions, 
which bids fair to be followed by a change of attitude 
on the part of the interested officials. We have Presi- 
dent Lynch’s assurance that his organization has no 
intention of instituting rival pressmen’s unions, and 
the American Pressmen, official organ of the union, 
expresses its approval of the article, “Wanted: An 
Agreement,” which appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER 
for November. More important and pleasing than 
these assurances is the news from the American 
Federation of Labor convention at New Orleans. A 
complaint laid before that body was withdrawn, all 
parties having agreed to hold a conference in January, 
at which an effort will be made to get together. The 
dispatch giving this information mentions a basis of 
representation which shall govern allied trade councils 
in the future, which it would be premature to discuss 
here, even in the most academic fashion, as it might 
only serve to embarrass the conferees, and that is 
farthest from the wish of those who desire to see 
the brethren dwell in harmony. Every consideration 
cries aloud for an early and amicable settlement of 
this quarrel before it becomes more than a mere wordy 
war, and it is earnestly hoped that reason and common 
sense will prevail at the proposed conference and the 
harsh names and vitriolic expressions of the past two 
years will be forgotten, and frankly put away among 
the things that were better left unsaid. 


W. B. P. 





AMERICAN typefounders have invaded South Africa, 
to the dismay of their British competitors, and Mr. 
Edward Parrit, special commissioner of commercial 
intelligence in that country, explains how it comes that 
American type is so popular there, but his explanation 
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will carry little or no balm to the fretted soul of the 
perplexed British founder. He admits that American 
job type has hit the fancy of South African printers, 
who are said to be especially in love with our borders 
and head and tail pieces, the latest styles of which are 
promptly submitted to them. But, notwithstanding 
this admission, which would seem to go far toward 
explaining the success of the American founders, Mr. 
Parrit insists that the chief reason for the success 
which he deplores is that, in the United States, there 
is a trust which completely controls the industry and 
has no fear of competition from the outside, owing to 
the tariff. In South Africa, type is on the free list, 
and the special commissioner is reported as saying that 
American type is sold there at prices 7 to 1014 per cent 
below those at which English type would be sold, and 
25 per cent below those charged to printers in America. 
The last assertion is, as they say, important, if true. 


WwW. & P. 


Is 1r not time that printers should make a protest 
against the usual way of putting up envelopes? It 
certainly is a waste of time breaking the forty bands 
used in packing every thousand envelopes. It is not 


unusual to find bands drawn so tightly around packages 
that the envelopes are wrinkled and are hard to feed 
by hand. For stationers’ use the packages may be all! 
right, as some envelopes are sold by the package; but 
the packages are, in my opinion, a disadvantage to the 
printer, and most stationers have time to count out the 


few envelopes sold unprinted. Probably the package 
system saves time in counting and packing, but I believe 
the cost of bands and the glue on them, trifling as it is, 
would more than pay for counting. Then, too, the 
boxes are too large. Any feeder who has printed 
envelopes will say that the Government envelopes, as 
a rule, are nearer flat than those that come from the 
factory. This is easily accounted for. The Govern- 
ment uses smaller boxes and the envelopes are packed 
tightly, while the factories use a longer box and the 
envelopes in transit are chucked from one end to the 
other of the boxes, with the result that they are likely 
to be far from flat when opened up by the printer. It 
certainly would not injure rag envelopes to pack them 
tightly, and if the makers are afraid of breaking the 
edges of wood envelopes, let them use larger boxes for 
that class of goods only. E. B. D. 





THE frequent references to the comparative output 
on similar typesetting machines in this country and 
Great Britain, and the apparent superior speed of 
American workmen, suggests the thought that previous 
conditions and training have much to do with the result. 
The mere fact of nativity offers no explanation of the 
disparity, as quite a respectable percentage of our fast- 
est and best operators first saw the light under the 
meteor flag that “has waved,” etc. . But, before the 
advent of machines, the American newspaper printer 
had been drilled in the rush-and-hurry methods insep- 


arable from piece work, and when he became a “ time 
hand ”’ the old habit remained, and rivalries for records 
were rife; while the Briton, with his years of training 
as a “ weekly hand,” setting a well-defined stint, would 
not or could not strive to get out of machines all that 
was possible. It may be there is, or was, a strong 
undercurrent of opposition to rushing on machines 
among British printers, as there was a disposition to 
adopt such a policy here when the iron printers were 
introduced. Many usually well-informed trade union- 
ists at that time insisted that if the Typographical 
Union did not limit production its deathknell was 
sounded. So convinced were these gentlemen of the 
correctness of their position that they urged the union’s 
officials to forfeit union control of a liberal number of 
offices rather than allow machines to be operated by 
union men to their full capacity. This advice was 
ignored, and the International Union counseled its 
members to make the most of machines wherever they 
were installed, no encouragement being given to plans 
and schemes looking to the curtailment of output, but 
there was incessant preaching of the doctrine that a 
fair day’s work should be given under the new condi- 
tions. This “keynote ” doubtless resulted in increased 
production, and also in the displacement of a few more 
men in some offices than would have occurred if a less 
honest policy had prevailed. But, in the end, it saved 
many situations to hand compositors, for, put on their 
mettle, unhampered by vague notions of how much or 
how little they should do, they soon demonstrated to 
employers and machine manufacturers that it would 
be profitable to them to retain the most adaptable of 
their old employes. If any considerable number of 
trans-Atlantic operators have listened to the reasoning 
that was rejected by the Americans, it offers a possible 
solution of why the Britons are doing so much explain- 
ing about “ records.” W. B. P. 





MEETING CHANGING CONDITIONS. 

N his address to the American Federation of Labor, 
President Gompers professes to see grave danger 
threatening the labor organizations as a result of the 
ever-recurring quarrels among them concerning juris- 
diction. Unless the unions change their course, and 
that soon, he thinks “we shall at no distant day be in 
the midst of an internecine contest unparalleled in any 
era of the industrial world; worse even than when 
workmen of different trades were arrayed against each 
other behind barricades in the street over the question 
of trade against trade.” Mr. Gompers declares there 
is scarcely an organization which is not disputing with 
another union (and some with several) about juris- 
diction, and then treats his readers to this mixture of 
bombast and dolefulness: “Is the great cause of labor 
to drift into such a dreadful and miserable strife? Are 
all the sacrifices made to be ruthlessly thrust into the 
gutter, as the germ to fructify and destroy the vigor, 
the very life of our cause? Is organized labor, the 
only check to rapacious greed and tyranny, the only 
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hope of labor for protection now or liberty for the 
future, to be engulfed in a tidal wave of expansion 
madness?” 

The report being silent as to the exact causes of 
these disputes, Mr. Gompers’ readers are consequently 
in somewhat of a haze, but it is a justifiable inference 
that he believes the old, worldly and essentially capital- 
istic thirst for power is the root of evil. This may, in 
a measure, be correct, but observation constrains one 
to the conclusion that the revolutionary changes in 
industrial pursuits, resulting from the more efficient 
division of labor and the introduction of machinery — 
in some instances obliterating trades or subdivisions 
of trades —have had much to do with the situation. 
It is amazing that a supposedly acute observer like 
Mr. Gompers has nothing to say on this phase of the 
subject, and even fails to suggest a remedy. Perhaps 
no ameliorative measure came to mind that did not 
trench upon the Federation’s well-beloved doctrine of 
trade autonomy. 

If the cause be found in industrial conditions rather 
than in the mere lust of power, Mr. Gompers will find 
that it requires more than “ don’t-do-it ” resolutions of 
the Federation or deprecatory admonitions in his florid 
language to stem the tide. He may find those instru- 
ments valuable aids in the political labor sphere, but 
they will avail him nothing with the hard-headed men 
who make up the industrial world. The same motive 
that prompts men to join unions — self-protection — 
compels them to clamor for such a readjustment of the 
lines of demarkation between trades and organizations 
as will best conform to the changed conditions. It 
seems incredible that Mr. Gompers should be oblivious 
to these things, but few who have not been in the midst 
of them can realize the immense changes which have 
been wrought in the past decade. 

Mr. Gompers is a cigarmaker, and that may account 
for his extreme conservatism. It is said his union has 
not made a substantial change in its fundamental laws 
as to what classes of workmen shall constitute its 
membership in the past twenty years. That is to say, 
though machines and other innovations have been intro- 
duced in the cigarmaking industry, thereby lowering 
the degree of skill required to make cigars, the union’s 
membership still consists of skilled hand workers. Had 
the Typographical Union pursued the same policy, and 
made no effort to gather in operators, correctors, etc., 
it would have been moribund ere this. To cling to the 
old theory of trade autonomy, under new conditions, 
must inevitably lead to complications and such a multi- 
plicity of organizations as to make business dealings 
with employers an impossibility. As an illustration of 
how the autonomy idea works when carried to its log- 
ical conclusion: an employer, instead of treating with 
the Typographical Union for the government of his 
composing-room force, would be compelled to make 
scales with the proofreaders’ union, the operators’ 
union, make-ups’ union and the job-compositors’ union, 
not to mention being pestered with disputes as to 
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whether this or that particular class of work should be 
done by the members of this or that union. 

This doubtless seems ridiculous to those accustomed 
to the more rational and businesslike methods employed 
in the printing industry, but it is not an exaggeration to 
say that conditions similar to those just depicted exist 
in some industries. While the printing-trade unions are 
among the financial mainstays of the Federation, it is 
well that their members are not prone to take advice 
from that organization, and follow its lead, or, rather, 
lag behind with it in business matters. |W. B. P. 





THE EXPENSE OF SLIP-SHEETING. 
T is extremely doubtful if the item of slip-sheeting 
receives the attention it deserves when counting 
the cost of work that has already been done, and it is 
far less likely that it has due consideration when esti- 
mates are made for prospective work. 

While it is, at the best, a troublesome and unsatis- 
factory expedient that has to be resorted to in far more 
cases than we desire,,. still it is a pretty general prac- 
tice, and, as long as it is met with in the conduct 
of an every-day business, it behooves us to take cog- 
nizance of its financial side if we are in the printing 
business “ for revenue only.” 

It is true that many offices do not resort to slip- 
sheeting on work that other offices would find it impos- 
sible to do otherwise. This is due, in the first place, 
to the skill of the pressman. It is an old story that one 
pressman will so make-ready his work, and will use 
such good judgment in the setting of the fountain and 
the selection of ink, that he will be able to take the 
sheets from the delivery table and pile them up on 
the truck without having any trouble at all with offset, 
while other pressmen will find it necessary to resort to 
the use of slip-sheets on the same kind of work. Never- 
theless, there are classes and kinds of work that the 
utmost of care and experience do not avail to obviate 
the necessity for interleaving with sheets of paper to 
receive the impress of the surplus of ink. 

While to a person who has not had actual expe- 
rience in presswork it proves very difficult to decide 
offhand, in laying out a piece of work, whether it will 
have to be slip-sheeted or not, to one who has had 
such experience, and who is familiar with the capabil- 
ities of the pressmen employed in the establishment, it 
is comparatively easy to determine this point when he 
is figuring on such work, and then is the time that he 
wants to know what it is going to cost, and to see that 
the item is adequately covered in the estimate. 

It is not the purpose of this article to indicate what 
the cost of slip-sheeting or racking work is, but rather 
to endeavor to so impress the importance of carefully 
considering what such work means that when it is 
called for an adequate charge is made for it. It may 
impress some that the item is too trifling to warrant 
such extended consideration here. We simply, in this. 
connection, recall to such Poor Richard’s adage about 
small leaks and the sinking of great ships, and revert 
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to the fact that Poor Richard was a printer, and that 
the printing business to-day has more leaks in it than 
when Franklin labored at the press. 

In the first place, there is the wages of the boy or 
boys who lay the slip-sheets on the work as the press 
delivers it. Their time on this work is, of course, equal 
to the running time of the press. If the sheets are 
large it is not unusual to have to use two boys for this 
work, many presses being so built that it is very difficult 
to lay the slip-sheets on the delivery board. When the 
work has laid a sufficiently long time to warrant the 
removal of the sheets from the work, it will take two 
boys at least as long as the original running time of 
the press, one boy taking out the sheets of work, the 
other removing the slip-sheets. 

Next comes the expense of having at hand at all 
times a sufficient supply of paper suitable for slip- 
sheets. While it is customary to utilize all sorts and 
kinds of paper, making use of sheets that have been 
spoiled in other operations, it has been found by expe- 
rience that it is better to have a suitable paper to use 
for this purpose alone. It is not well to use a smooth- 
surfaced paper, and yet, if the surface is too rough and 
of soft texture, there is great danger of the little fluffy 
particles of the fiber adhering to the ink and coming 
off when the sheets are removed, leaving flakes on the 
finished work, which, if not removed, prove very dis- 
figuring. It is desirable to have several sizes of slip- 
sheets to use on different-sized work, using only one 
size on a job, however, as this makes them very much 
easier to manipulate, and the sheets can be straightened 
up and put away in such shape that it will be possible 
to readily use them to advantage when it is necessary 
to resort to their use again. 

In the rehandling of sheets of enameled book paper 
in slip-sheeting it is very difficult to avoid “ breaking ” 
the paper. These “breaks ” are permanent disfiguring 
blemishes, and, in establishments that make a practice 
of critically examining every sheet of work, such blem- 
ishes frequently cause the sheets to be rejected. In such 
offices the expedient of slip-sheeting is another factor 
of wastage that has to be reckoned. 

Then again, there is work the very nature of which 
demands that it can not be slip-sheeted, but that each 
sheet must be separately exposed to the air on racks. 
Every one knows the great amount of extra labor and 
room that is entailed in this operation. This most 
frequently happens with varnished work, or when the 
surface of the stock is such that the ink is not absorbed 
by it, but has to dry on the surface, usually with a gloss. 
This work is even more expensive than slip-sheeting, 
and the risk that is run in work of this character from 
damage by dust settling on it, or, what is worse, by the 
particles of bronze powder that permeate the air when- 
ever other work in the same room is being bronzed, is 
so great that it should never be ignored. 

It must be perfectly apparent to every thinking 
printer that the operations that we have referred to all 
cost money, and, as his only source of profit lies in the 
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price he gets for his product, it becomes most essential 
for his financial salvation for him to everlastingly see 
to it that no just item of expense escapes his eye in 
counting up the cost of work. AcE I. 





PRINTERS’ CREDITS. 

O any thinking mind it must be evident that 

printed matter can not be classed as merchan- 

dise that can be taken right off the shelf and sold, 

nor that the terms on which it is disposed of should 

be identical with those of merchandise as ordinarily 

termed. What value has printed matter to any other 

than the person ordering it? Notwithstanding the 

amount of work it represents, its value is only as so 
much waste paper. 

Of course, where your customer is known to be 
responsible, there need be no special rule laid down. 
But in the printing business there are many what may 
be termed transient customers. It is in your dealings 
with this class of customers that the greatest care must 
be exercised or else your bad-debt ledger will represent 
a too great portion of your trade. 

A man who is a total stranger orders work that 
may amount to $25. You are no more called upon tu 
do a stroke of work on such an order, until at least half 
of the total bill has been paid ig advance, than a grocer 
would be warrantel in handing over his counter an 
equal value of provisions to any one who should ask 
for them, irrespective of their responsibility. Of course 
the balance of the bill is to be paid when the work is 
finished. It is very seldom that a man will fail to call 
for his work when he has paid for so large a portion of 
it, so the risk is so slight that it can, with safety, be 
ignored. 

Should the enforcement of such terms result in the 
loss of orders from any indignant would-be customers, 
you can rest in the confidence of the fairness of your 
demands, and in the belief that had you done the work 
you would have lost your bill, and it is better to lose a 
customer than to lose money by him. 

The undoubted desirability of close collections is 
generally conceded. This is not the only reason, but 
also because the item of wages enters so largely into 
the cost of the finished product it is right that the 
credits printers extend to their customers should be of a 
shorter term than for most other kinds of merchandise. 
A storekeeper can buy goods on sixty days’ credit, and 
sell them on thirty days’ credit, and, by their sale, have 
realized a considerable sum which he can apply to pay- 
ing for his supplies. Such terms can seldom be made 
in the printing business, and in virtual cash sales the 
greater part of the amount involved has already been 
paid out in wages when the work is completed. 

A printer will find that he will lose a sufficiently 
large per cent of his accounts. by the legitimate exi- 
gencies of his business without having to resort to the 
philanthropic practice of believing a man honest until 
he proves himself the average land shark with an adver- 
tising scheme. A. K. T. 
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AN Y practice which reduces the time and expense in 
connection with the performance of a given task, 
always finds a front seat vacant and waiting for it. To 
produce ends with the minimum expenditure of means 
has been the effort of all men in all ages. The pro- 
ducers of printed matter have been among the fore- 
most victims of this feverish desire to annihilate time 
and to discover the short-cuts to speedy and inex- 
pensive production. Wonderful things have been 
accomplished, but it is not the object of this article 
to touch upon matters which have become history. 

The particular practice which the writer desires to 
describe is apparently little known to the craft, yet its 
practical advantages are so plain and simple that instant 
comprehension must follow the bare mention of it. 

The writer has for some time produced, in his daily 
work, designs for printing purposes which he has called 
“ Penotypes,” because they are a combination of impres- 
sions from type and pen work. The specimens shown 
herewith, as examples Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, are intended 
to show exactly what is meant. They are almost self- 
explanatory, but the points of practical utility — which 
embraces economy as to time and material — may be 
profitably explained. 

Example No. 1 was designed for a business card, 
and stands as a medium between an expensive all-pen 
or all-brush design and an ordinary all-type design. 
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‘““ PENOTYPE’’ DESIGN, NO. I. 


Here is noticeable one of the most important advan- 
tages of the process: While the design was intended 


for reduction to card size, in its larger original form. 


it was utilized for a magazine advertisement, requiring 
only the additional expense of a zinc plate. All the 
reading matter is an impression from ordinary printing- 
types, the borders and inside embellishments being 
supplemented with pen and ink. As will be observed, 
a tasty design has been produced, requiring no more 
time than would be consumed in composing an elaborate 
all-type design. 









Example No. 2 is an envelope design. By means 
of the “ Penotype” process it was executed in less 
than an hour and a half. It would not be exaggeration 
to say that the same design could not be produced in 
type and brass material in less than six or seven hours, 
if it could be produced at all. This design was also 
used for other purposes, doing away with a repetition 
of composition which would be necessary if type was 
employed exclusively. 

Example No. 3 is a scratch-pad design, the original 
being about 12 inches in length, allowing for its use 
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‘* PENOTYPE”’ DESIGN, NO. 2. 


on all sizes of pads. As a rule design it is somewhat 
elaborate, but was done very quickly with the aid of 
pen and ink; furthermore, that most expensive of the 
printer’s luxuries, brass rule, did not figure in the cost. 

Example No. 4 is a still more elaborate rule design, 
and in case the writer desired to get down to figures 
to illustrate the comparative cost, this specimen would 
be an excellent one to establish the great saving in 
time and material which is accomplished by means of 
the “ Penotype” process, to say nothing of the numer- 
ous extra effects which can be added with a few touches 
of the pen. A little study of this specimen, as well as 
the others, will reveal the comparative features as 
accurately as the writer can demonstrate them. 

The heading of this article is also a fair example 
of the “ Penotype” process. This specimen is not 
intended to reveal a saving of time by means of pen 
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and ink, but in employing type for the wording instead 
of tedious pen-lettering, which proves that the process 
is never at a disadvantage. 

There is but one difficulty in the way of a general 
use of the “ Penotype ” process, and that is the lack 
of skill on the part of the average artistic compositor 
in the use of pen and ink. In view of the fact that 
rapidly changing conditions have gradually narrowed 
the limits of hand composition, a field which is now 


the craze for individuality in printing may be satisfied. 
From these circumstances it is possible to predict that 
the end is not yet, and it behooves the printer to be 
up and doing before his services as an artistic com- 
positor are no longer required. A little study and 
persistent practice will enable any compositor of tasty 
ideas to produce very creditable work, and, when once 
a start is made progress is surprisingly swift and satis- 


factory. To return to the advantages of the “ Peno- 
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‘* PENOTYPE ”’ DESIGN, NO. 3. 


occupied only by the most skilful and artistic artisans, it 
is surprising that a greater number of printers have not 
put in-their spare moments in acquiring a knowledge 
of the principles of design as exemplified by the design- 
ers’ and illustrators’ art. The opportunity for night 
study in art schools is never lacking in cities of average 
size, and it is the duty of every ambitious craftsman 
to fit himself for every possible contingency. Decora- 
tive pen and brush work has become the most promi- 
nent feature of modern printing. The typefoundries 
can never expect to meet the requirements of the situa- 


type” process, it should be mentioned that a country 
printer, if he has a little talent for decorative effects 
with a pen, is on the same level with his city brethren, 
and his work is only limited by his personal ability, 
and not by the facilities of the office. 

In these days when rule designs and panel effects 
are so popular, the printer’s bill for brass rule appears 
as regularly as pay-day. It is the modern way to buy 
it in two-foot strips, and requires cutting and an endless 
amount of mitering — especially when an elaborate rule 
design is attempted. Although the mitering may be 
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‘* PENOTYPE”’ DESIGN, NO. 4. 


tion, as it is the desire of all producers of artistic print- 
ing to clothe their products in distinctive and original 
garments, and are showing a decided aversion to stock 
ornaments and foundry-made embellishments, which 
even the smallest printer can purchase for little money. 
This growing demand for original decorative effects 
must be met by other agencies than the foundries, and 
who is in better position to do this work intelligently 
than printers, who have the talent for artistic arrange- 
ment, but who have been limited to the meager pos- 
sibilities of type and brass rule? All branches of the 
printing field have been invaded by pen and brush 
artists. The possibilities of type material for artistic 
effects have been nearly exhausted, hence the great 
demand for other and more advanced means whereby 
4-4 


done very carefully, and on the most perfect machine, 
the results are usually far from satisfactory. Because 
of unsightly joints the form must be plated and the 
joints filled, the latter task being charged as time 
work. After a job of this character is completed the 
concern is richer(?) by several dollars worth of brass 
rule added to its already heavy investment in this 
material, which at best is very short lived. 

All of this is obviated by the “ Penotype” process. 
To file away a bit of cardboard is much simpler than 
the usual custom of holding forms indefinitely, limiting 
thereby the supply of useful sorts. 

Now, as to the making of a “ Penotype” design: 
It is necessary to have a preconceived idea of how you 
desire your design to look when finished. You then 
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draw a rough sketch of same on a scale somewhat 
larger than you would if it was to be all hand composi- 
tion. This done, compose the various lines or sections 
of matter in a suitable face of modern type, spacing it 
in your form to correspond with the relative positions 
they occupy in the sketch, being careful to make the 
design of such dimensions as will permit of its reduc- 
tion to the printing size. After completing the type 
composition secure several sharp press impressions of 
the same on a good quality of card stock. If the type 
used is larger than 12-point, a good proof-press impres- 
sion will be sufficiently clear for the purpose, defects 
being easily touched up with the pen. After allowing 
sufficient time for your impression to dry, proceed with 
the pen embellishments, borders, etc., as suits the fancy 
or character of the design. Use black india ink and 
an ordinary Spencerian pen. For extra fine work, 
regular drawing-pens may be purchased at any sta- 
tionery store. 

The designs shown are by no means submitted 
as a limit of artistic skill, but were selected more for 
their adaptability as demonstrations of the most prac- 
tical value. The more one progresses in the practice 
the more apparent becomes its all-around usefulness. 
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THE MAKING OF THE PROOFREADER, 


BY F. HORACE TEALL, 


NDOUBTEDLY the best proofreaders are born, 
not made. This old saying, as applied to various 
occupations, is as true in this connection as in any other. 
Many things have to be learned by study and experience 
in any vocation, even by those who prove the saying by 
their work, and even by those among them who seem 
to ignore many accepted rules for doing such work. 
Another truth about proofreading, however, is of a 
kind that does not seem applicable in many other con- 
nections. It is that the best proofreader, although he 
becomes such because of innate adaptability, is a man 
who has learned thoroughly what is called the printer’s 
trade. 

No other person can know as well whether any- 
thing is done right as one who can do that thing 
perfectly ; and this is never more certain than in the 
occupation under consideration. Details of a technical 
nature must be closely watched and corrected, and no 
one can be sure of detecting a fault in them without 
first learning what they are. 

These thoughts are prompted by continued adver- 
tising of correspondence teaching of proofreading. In 
the advertisements all sorts of enticing promises are 
made, and, no doubt, many persons are persuaded 
thereby to undertake the learning of work which they 
can never do properly. To be sure, they are not told 
that they can be fitted for it without a good foundation 
of ordinary English education, but evidence is not 
lacking that many are accepted as students who do not 
know sufficiently well how to spell, how to punctuate, 
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or how to use language grammatically. No one can 
be a properly qualified proofreader without such knowl- 
edge, and every one who does such work should have 
a great deal of information beyond that. Yet these 
schools accept pupils without examination or inquiry 
even into this fundamental matter. 

Following is a letter from one of these schools, 
which we reproduce as introductory to a statement of 
personal knowledge as to the experience of a woman 
who presented one of the school’s diplomas as a certifi- 
cate of qualification : 


Dear FrieNp,—Your valued favor at hand and noted, and 
we take pleasure in inclosing herewith a brief prospectus of 
our course in proofreading, which we hope you will give a 
careful perusal; as it explains how you can, during your 
leisure hours, acquire such knowledge and experience as will 
enable you to prepare and qualify yourself to occupy a per- 
manent situation as a professional proofreader, at a good 
salary. 

Technical knowledge and training is power in the commer- 
cial world to-day, and commands respect and adequate com- 
pensation and assurances of rapid advancement. Ten to 
fourteen weeks’ study has enabled others to place their tech- 
nical knowledge to permanent and greatly increased profit. 

Our course is thorough in every respect, and when com- 
pleted, the art and science of proofreading is thoroughly and 
practically understood. 

We are just now making a special offer, and it is one we 
know you can not afford to neglect. If you have an inclination 
to take up this paying profession, you can become an expert 
and technical proofreader under our course of instruction by 
correspondence. 

Never before in the history of our country has there been 
such a vast volume of printed matter produced as is now being 
turned out by the modern and almost human-in-action print- 
ing-presses and typesetting machines. However, no machine 
will ever be able to read and correct proof, assuring, for years 
to come, an increased demand for technical and up-to-date 
proofreaders, at good and permanent salaries. 

We are pleased to state that at this time we do not know of 
a single graduate of ours, in proofreading, who is unemployed. 
As the supply of technical proofreaders is not equal to the 
demand, can you afford to neglect and not accept the follow- 
ing unprecedented and economical tuition rates, to secure a 
practical and technical education by mail, in an uncrowded 
profession; one that will qualify you to secure a well-paid, 
permanent position? 


The prospectus contained many wild assertions, one 
of which was that physicians and lawyers do not receive 
more money in pay than proofreaders do. 

The woman spoken of was tested in a proofroom. 
A piece of revising was given to her, and when she 
came to an error that was uncorrected she was simply 
“up a stump.” She exclaimed, “ Why, here is an 
error that was marked, and they haven’t touched it!” 
Even when told (as she should have learned early in 
her course of instruction) that marking such things 
was the whole point of revising, she only asked what 
she should do, and had to be told how to mark the 
correction of a wrong letter. 

If that was a fair specimen of the result of the 
course of instruction, who need wonder that the Boston 
Society of Proofreaders condemns such schools? This 
incident, together with a reading of the lesson-papers of 
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the course, convinced the writer — who, by the way, 
hardly needed such convincing —that proofreaders 
could not be made by such a school. 

Most of our good proofreaders are persons who 
have first worked, generally for a good many years, 
at setting type; and the best of them are they who 
have first become really expert compositors. Such as 
they have the prior claim on the “ permanent situations 
as professional proofreaders, at good salaries.” It is 
simply impossible for any other person, except an 
occasional one with an extraordinary fund of practical 
“common sense,” to learn to do the work as well as 
one who has grown up in a printing-office. Some of 
the latter class, though, are sadly destitute of the knowl- 
edge of language and of affairs that all should have; 
and while their faculty of close imitation, combined 
with the almost unconscious acquisition of the ability 
to learn the various matters of detail in typographic 
style, may enable them to read newspaper proofs suffi- 
ciently well, they could not possibly succeed in any 
but the simplest book-work. 

All of this leads to a fact that might be thought 
paradoxical in the light of our initial condemnation of 
schools of proofreading. Proofreading can be, and 
should be, taught. No real provision is made in 
printing-offices for special training as proofreaders ; 
but is it not simply absurd that the selection of men 
to read proofs should be left to mere haphazard deter- 
mination by foremen? 

Is it not probable that the men best fitted educa- 
tionally, among the compositors, on hearing of an 
opportunity to secure the special training they need, 
would be quick to avail themselves of it? Undoubt- 
edly among them are many who are ambitious and 
eager to undertake work of an advanced character, 
rather than stay all their lives at setting type, yet not 
confident of ability to read proofs. We should be very 
glad to hear from such men, as to whether they do not 
feel sure that some one can help them in the way of 
teaching. It will never be accomplished through the 
schools like the one criticised, for its lessons contain 
nothing that is not already known to all who have 
worked even a short time at the case. 

Much more than the merely technical phases 
of proofreading needs to be learned by the student, 
although for the ambitious compositor a purely tech- 
nical course of instruction would be valuable, when 
prepared and taught — especially the latter, for the 
practice that must go with the teaching is most impor- 
tant — for the student’s advancement, and not merely 
for the sake of securing the money he would pay for 
it. Let any one think of the innumerable classes of 
unusual words that have to be used in scientific books, 
for instance, and decide whether one can be prepared to 
trust merely to the reading of scientists’ manuscript for 
such proofreading. The best proofreader is he only 
who is competent to correct any kind of work, and 
mere trade learning will never qualify a person in 
this way. 
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COMPOSING MACHINES—PAST AND PRESENT. 


NO. IV.— BY JOHN S. THOMPSON, 
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radical change in 
the system of mechanically 
composing individual types 
was made by Joseph Thorne, 
who, in 1880, constructed a 
combined distributing and 
composing machine, which 
permitted distribution and 
composition to proceed syn- 
chronously. This was an 
important advancement in 
the art, the compactness of 
the Thorne machine being another point in its favor. 
Improving on Sorenson’s “Tacheotyp” of 1851, the 
Thorne machine employed two type cylinders about 
fifteen inches in diameter, of ninety channels each, one 
surmounting the other, the upper one rotating and 
feeding the type into the lower channels, from which 
a steel plunger, operated by a keyboard, ejected the 
bottom type onto a swiftly revolving disk, which 

















THE SIMPLEX ONE-MAN TYPESETTER, 


whirled the type into a raceway and assembled it in 
a continuous line. 

The upper cylinder was loaded by inserting lines 
of the type, which was specially nicked, into the chan- 
nels, the cylinder revolving and allowing the type to 
enter its proper channels in the lower magazine cylinder. 
As each channel in the lower cylinder had at its entrance 
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a combination of wards or lips which matched only the 
nicks in the appropriate type, only that particular letter 
could drop into the lower channel when both upper and 
lower channels were brought into register by the step- 
by-step rotation of the upper portion. 

The Thorne machine met immediate success and 
went into use in a large number of printing-offices. 











THE MC MILLAN TYPESETTING MACHINE, 


In 1898 the company was succeeded by the Unitype 
Company and the entire machine remodeled and 
brought out as the Simplex One-man_ Typesetter. 
The Simplex was equipped with an automatic load- 
ing mechanism which inserted the lines of dead type 
in the distributing cylinder as fast as the channels 
were depleted, improved mechanisms incorporated to 
insure distribution without fouling, and the justifying 
arrangements improved so that the operator, after 
assembling the type, could swing over and perform 
the justification instead of employing a second person, 
as in the Thorne. Quads and spaces were distributed 
directly to receptacles convenient to the hand of the 
justifier, and the matter leaded automatically if desired. 
The keys of the Simplex can be operated simultaneously 
in any combinations running from left to right without 
danger of transpositions. The output is from three 
to four thousand ems per hour, with one operator. 
Machines are designed for only one size of type, occupy 
eight square feet of floor space and weigh less than 
eight hundred pounds. The Simplex requires about 
one-fourth horse-power and costs, complete, $1,500. 
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Over five hundred Simplex machines are in operation 
in the United States alone, the factory being located 
in Manchester, Connecticut. 

John L. McMillan, of Ilion, New York, claims the 
honor of producing the first typesetting machine to 
be equipped with an automatic justifier, and it pos- 
sessed several other unique features. The McMillan 
was the first machine used in this country to set the 
entire reading matter of a newspaper. The [Ilion 
Citizen for November 24, 1883, was set entirely on the 
McMillan machine, this being the first paper in the 
world set on a machine which automatically justified 
the type. Several styles of the McMillan machine were 
built for the various classes of composition. Some of 
these were not equipped with the automatic justifier, 
but had storage galleys about two feet long, which 
held from twenty to forty long unjustified lines, the 
galleys being proved in this condition and read and 
corrected before being justified by a separate justifying 
machine. 

A separate distributor was required with the 
McMillan. It consisted of a circular frame supporting 
hundreds of movable type channels, radiating from 
the center. The type to be distributed was placed on a 
galley beneath the machine and a blade raised a line 
at a time and thrust it at regular intervals into the 
central rotating disk which, by means of wards and 
special combinations of nicks on the type, distrib- 
uted the letters to their appropriate channels, which 
when full were removed and placed in the composing 
machine. The distributor was capable of disposing of 
fifteen thousand ems an hour. 

The composing machine had a series of type 
channels, each one removable, in four rows. In the 
“ double-header ’’ machine, adapted to handling two 
sizes of type, an extra set of type channels was swung 
so that it could be brought into use with little delay. 
The keyboard contained forty-eight keys, and was 
made to control eighty-four characters by means of 
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shift keys. When a key was struck the lowest type 
in the channel was removed, not by pushing, but by 
means of a grab, which seized the type by the nicks 
and pulled it from the channel, allowing it to drop by 
gravity to the central point in front of the keyboard. 
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Here the line was assembled, and when completed a 
special key was struck and the line pushed into the 
raceway toward the justifying mechanism. Here, one 
of five carriers seized the line, which, as originally set, 
was spaced with comparatively thin spaces. The car- 
rier moved the line to the right, in the pathway of a 
series of feelers. These feelers had projections that 
fell into appropriate nicks in the spaces, and when- 
ever a feeler fell into the nick of a space it made an 
electrical connection, which set in motion a mechanism 
which thrust out that space and pushed in its place 
a space of the next larger size. Five sizes of spaces 
were employed, and the process of changing the spaces 
to the next larger size went on until the line filled up 
the space in the carrier, after which the feelers refused 
to act and the justification was complete. The line 
was then pushed out on a galley. The several sizes 
of spaces were arranged in spiral channels and the 
spaces discarded in justifying were worked back to 
their original positions automatically. This automatic 
justifier was not an entire success. The matter could 
be set leaded or solid by setting a gauge to supply the 
leads for any desired number of lines, after which it 
could be automatically thrown off. Both setter and 
distributor were run by belted power. The New York 
Sun had a battery of three McMillan machines for 
several years, and they were used in a number of 
other offices. The output was about five thousand 
ems per hour. The distribution feature was a great 
drawback to the McMillan machine, and their use has 
been discontinued in recent years. 


(To be continued.) 
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’ A COURSE IN THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN.* 


NO. VIII.— BY ERNEST ALLEN BATCHELDER. 


E are often told to make such and such a piece 

of work in “good proportion.” “See that 

your border is in good proportion to the whole,” or, 

“make the margin so that it will be in good proportion 
to the page.” 

What does the expression mean? Can the term 
be defined in such way that we may give to another 
any adequate idea of what we really do mean? We 
are often conscious of the fact that the various propor- 
tions in a design are at fault; a border is too wide for 
the text, a margin is too narrow, a door is too small. 
We may be able to perceive and adjust this fault; but 
is there any law or principle that will help us to avoid 
a similar fault in the proportions of the next piece of 
work that we undertake to do? 

Mr. Ruskin speaks of proportion as being of two 
different kinds, apparent and constructive. By appa- 
rent proportion he seems to refer to those relative 
quantities that are established for the sake of pleasure 
alone. It is merely to be agreeable to the eye that the 
pattern on the wall-paper is large or small. It is not 
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at all a question of utility. By constructive propor- 
tions he refers to the adaptation of quantities to func- 
tion or use. Supposing we decide to make a fine table. 
If our table is to be of pleasing form and useful as 
well, there are certain proportions of length, breadth, 
height, size of legs, etc., that must be observed. All 
of this comes under the head of constructive propor- 
tion, because we are guided thus far by the question 
of the use for which the table is to be made. The 
various proportions in a tea-table would be lighter than 
in a dining-table. Common sense is the chief factor in 
establishing proportions of this sort. But, supposing 
we decide to place an inlaid pattern on the top of the 
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table. Here we come to the idea of apparent propor- 
tion, for the width and pattern of the design on the top 
has nothing to do with the structural features. It is 
there to please the eye; utility is not the judge in this 
case. Our aim is to so arrange the different parts of 
the pattern that the measures will be brought into some 
harmonious relation. Of course no law can be stated 
by means of which the required proportions can be 
established, because every problem that confronts a 
designer calls for individual consideration. We can; 
however, by study and experiment, come to some 
general conclusions that may be helpful. 

It seems unwise to attempt a division of the ques- 
tion into two parts, because all proportions are so 
intimately related (or should be) to the structural lines 
in a design that it would take a philosopher of more 
profound reasoning powers than most of us can claim 
to say which proportions are constructive and which 
apparent. In Plate XLVII for instance; shall we say 
that the borders on that vase are determined only by 
the agreeable impression that they may make upon 
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the eye? We might think so at first glance; but we 
will presently examine the vase with more care and 
will find that the borders are so closely connected with 
the structural features that it would be impossible to 
vary a line without completely upsetting the whole 
scheme. 

So let us simplify matters and say that by good 
proportions, whether constructive or apparent, whether 
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in a house, on the page of a book or in the formation 
of a single letter, we mean measure harmony, the means 
by which varying quantities may be so related as to be 
agreeable to the eye. 

Let us examine a few examples of good design and 
see how measure harmony has been and may be secured. 
Plate XLVI, Fig. 1, is the familiar Greek Fret, severely 
simple, yet beautiful withal. Its beauty is chiefly 
dependent upon the recurrence of a unit of measure. 
The little square at the left is the common divisor of 
the entire design, and its recurrence in ratios of 1: 3:5 
establishes a series of measure relations that may be 
easily seen at a glance. We are conscious that there is 
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PLATE XLIX 


something pleasing about that simple border; and the 
designers of times past have likewise found it pleasing, 
for, far from being Greek, it may be said to be uni- 
versal; it occurs again and again in work from such 
widely separated sources as China, Peru, Alaska and 
Nearly every nation has, sooner or later, 
Fig. 2 is another example 


Scandinavia. 
invented that simple fret. 
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of similar character ; it is hardly necessary to point out 
the fact that a unit of measure exists. Examples might 
be repeated indefinitely, in architecture, textiles, furni- 
ture, pottery, etc., in which the various quantities or 
measures have been related by a common divisor. In 
making an alphabet, for instance, if the letters are to be 
of such character that they will go well together there 
must be some unit of measure to govern the different 
proportions (Figs. 3-4). 

Let us carefully examine two notable examples of 
measure harmony. The Greek vase in Plate XLVII 
has already been cited as an admirable specimen of 
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shape harmony, in that it shows the repetition of a 
dominant shape. At the time it was remarked that 
other desirable qualities could be found here, somewhat 
foreign to the mark of our “china decorators” of 
to-day. A dominant measure has been used, as well 
as a dominant shape. The designer chose as an under- 
lying form an ellipse in which the diameters bear the 
ratio of 2:3. Take one-half the short diameter as a 
unit of measure and you will find that it goes three 
times in the height. It will be noted that a section of 
the ellipse has been cut off at the top by the mouth of 
the vase ; but, in order to retain his original proportions, 
the designer added this measure at the bottom as the 
height of his base. The half diameter occurs again as 
the width of this base and as the height of the handle. 
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Other definite measure relations might be pointed out 
here; but these will answer the purpose. This repeti- 
tion of a measure gives a sense of rest, of satisfaction; 
we are able to feel the big, broad proportions at once 
without being confused by the clamor of unrelated 
quantities. 

Now study the borders and their connection with 
the structural features, a border in.the narrowest part 
and one in the widest part, so related to the handles 
that it would be difficult indeed to make a change any- 
where without going back to the very first proportions 
that were established. 

This then is the law of measure harmony; see 
that the parts of a design are governed by a dominant 
measure. This dominant measure may be obvious to 
the casual observer as in the Greek Fret, or it may be 
hidden within some beautiful form unknown to any 
but the careful student. Its presence brings unity, 
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not uniformity. Do not, under any circumstances, 
confuse these two terms. Unity is the life of art; 
uniformity is its death. In Giotto’s tower (Plate 
XLVIII) there is unity. A cube is the unit of 
measure ; six cubes placed one above another, give the 
big proportions; but this would also result in uni- 
formity, and to avoid this, variation in the different 
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space divisions has been resorted to, with a constantly 
increasing interest as the eye ascends. With all the 
variation, though, the dominant measure still remains. 

As preliminary to the solution of one or two 
problems, examine the piece of furniture from Korea, 
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shown in Plate XLIX. As a problem in design it is 
merely a rectangle to be cut by lines into pleasing 
space divisions. If the designer had desired uniformity 
he would have made those divisions all alike, as in 
a checkerboard; but uniformity is repulsive to the 
Oriental. Unity, though, he generally secures. This 
design is but one of hundreds of similar character to 
be found in chests and cabinets made by the artisans 
of China, Japan and Korea. It is hard to say that one 
of these chests is any more beautiful than another — 
and yet no two of them are at all alike in space divisions. 
Did it ever occur to you that a simple rectangle could © 
be divided in such an immense number of interesting 
ways? We call ourselves a nation of inventors; but 
our inventions are largely utilitarian, for when it comes 
to a problem in which the simplest element of beauty is 
involved, we shall find the Oriental possessed with such 
a restless fertility of invention that we can only stand 
aside and wonder at it all. 

Plates L, LI, LII show a few studies in the arrange- 
ment of lines and measures. Make several rectangles 
of different ratios of length to breadth and try some 
experiments in cutting them into pleasing space divi- 
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sions. Stand the results in a row, and a comparison 
will be found interesting and profitable. It sounds like 
a very simple proposition, yet it is in substance one of 
the first and most important questions to be solved by 
the painter, architect, designer, printer, and on its 
proper solution depends much of the beauty of the work 
at hand, whatever its nature may be. 

Compare the results shown in Plate L. Fig. 1 
approaches too closely to uniformity; in Fig. 2 a slight 
additional interest is given. There is more variety 
here; possibly there is too much variety, too great a 
difference between the large measure and the small 
one, for when Fig. 2 is compared with 3 the compari- 
son results in an advantage to the latter. Another 
change is made in Fig. 4, but here we readily perceive 
that 3 is the better example ; the spaces are more closely 
related; in 4 there is so much variety that unity has 
been lost and it is hard to grasp all the measures at 
once. In Plate LI another division line is added, and 
at once it is evident that ‘another pleasing measure 
relation has been esfablished both in Figs. 1 and 2. 
To carry the problem further, paint in some of the 
spaces and compare results once more. As between 
Figs. 3 and 4 the former would be chosen. In Fig. 4 
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the difference between the large measures and the small 
ones is such as to make the harmony doubtful. 

Now, in accordance with our definition of measure 
harmony, all of these examples are governed by a com- 
mon unit of measure, the quarter-inch of the “ squared 
paper.” But we have seen that the results are not 
equally good. A measure harmony, then, requires 
something more than the presence of a common unit 
of measure. It is less important that we know such a 


unit to be present in a design than that we feel it to be 
there. 


If there are two small measures associated with 
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two unusually large ones, as in Plate L, Fig. 4, the 
eye is unable to perceive any relation in these various 
areas; but in Fig. 3 a compromise has been brought 
about, the different measures have been reconciled and 
we feel that they are definitely related. There is an 
orderly decrease in the vari- 
ous measures from large to 
small. 

Now try some other rec- 
tangles in which the spaces 
are cut in another way, by 
lines parallel with the sides, 
as in Plate LII. How slight 
the difference between Figs. 1, 
2, yet how much more beauty 
is to be found in the latter, 
because uniformity gives place 
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BIGELOW, 








to unity. Have you ever 

observed the door panels in 

your own house? How are From 

the spaces divided? Examine ow March 25 


the fronts of beautiful build- 6 allied at 


ings, such as the Boston Pub- ourstore the entire 
lic Library. Note the cutting collection of Grueby 
of the spaces and the way in Pottery selected for 
which the different measures the Pan-American 
are related so as to give unity Exposition >. All 
, ibe ; ; ’ interested in this 
without giving uniformity. splendid faience 
Plate LIII shows an ad- arecordially invited 
vertisement clipped from a S°WASHINGTON St 











newspaper. It is a _ piece 
of work of decided beauty. 
The space has been cut into three divisions, unequal 
yet related by a decreasing ratio from large to small. 
(Compare this spacing with the Greek vase in Plate 
XLVII.) The size of the border is in harmony with 
the lettering. There is just enough white to balance the 
black. The black spot is just large enough and placed 
in the position to be most effective. 

All of the foregoing is but the first suggestion in the 
matter of proportion. The subject is one of such vital 
importance that a continuation next month will be 


necessary. (To be continued.) 





WATERPROOFING BLUE-PRINTS. 


The waterproofing medium is refined paraffin, and is applied 
as follows: A number of pieces of absorbent cloth, about a 
foot square, are dipped in melted paraffin until thoroughly sat- 
urated; when withdrawn and cooled, they are ready for use. 
One of the saturated cloths is spread on a smooth surface, 
the dry print is placed on it, and a second waxed cloth on top. 
The whole is then ironed with a moderately hot flat iron. The 
paper immediately absorbs the paraffin, and becomes trans- 
lucent and waterproof. The lines of the print are intensified 
by the process, and there is no shrinking or distortion. As 
the wax is withdrawn from the cloths, more can be added by 
melting small pieces directly under the hot iron. By immers- 
ing the print in a bath of melted paraffin, the process is 
hastened, but the ironing is necessary to remove the surplus 
wax from the surface, unless the paper is to be directly 
exposed to the weather and not to be handled.— The Inventive 
Age. 
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The Man at the 
Window 











BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 


The first book to be printed in Ralph Fletcher Seymour’s 
new type is an edition of William Morris’s essay, “ The Art 
of the People.” Mr. Seymour informs us that “This is the 
initial book of a series intended to set forth the thoughts of 
leaders in the movement for the broader understanding of 
Art and its relation to Work.” 

While Mr. Seymour’s type is a strong and readable design, 
and quite satisfactory for special bookwork, it does not seem 
to have carried out his original purpose. It is not like any 
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A PAGE FROM “‘ THE ART OF THE PEOPLE.”’ 


other type now in use, yet is not sufficiently different to be 
eccentric. And there its virtue seems to end. 

The type, as cast, does pot adequately render the design, 
and loses something of its effect by imperfections in “ set,” 
the alignment of some of the letters being noticeably untrue. 
The capitals are better than the lower-case letters throughout, 
being more beautiful in proportion and more pleasing in gen- 
eral color. 

While this type can not be regarded as a complete success, 
it is a distinctly creditable undertaking, in which heavy diffi- 
culties have been surmounted. It is one of the things worth 
doing, for a designer and publisher, if only for the sake of 
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securing greater distinction in his output. And it is by his 
courage in such matters, more than by his artistic efforts, 
that Mr. Seymour is placing his wares in such demand among 
book-lovers. 

* * * 

To all printers and makers of books, the most important 
publication of recent issue is “ A Treatise on Title-pages,” by 
Theodore Low De Vinne; the book follows Mr. De Vinne’s 
“Plain Printing Types,” in his series on the Practice of 
Typography. 

“ Title-pages ” is a characteristic piece of Mr. De Vinne’s 
scholarly workmanship; written plainly and_ tersely — too 
utterly devoid of all the graces to be agreeable; rich in famil- 
iar (and sometimes almost contemptuous) references to many 
old and well nigh forgotten printers and publishers; every- 
where thoroughly and insistently modern, and practical above 
all other qualities. It is not the sort of book that would be 
planned or written by any one else. And probably no one 
else is in a position to apply to the subject so wide a store 
of information, or to give it such ample illustration. After 
all, to the printer the examples given are of as much value 
as the text, if he can only make discerning use of them. 
But discernment is required, for many of the pages shown, 
both from old and modern sources, are very far from any 
desirable quality. 

There is not a chapter lacking in true interest for all 
students of the craft. In spite of his authoritative manner 
and his unquestioned learning, one always feels that it is not 
a crime to disagree with Mr. De Vinne’s opinions; for with 
all his dignity, there is a positive lack of artistic sympathy and 
intuition. From the point of view of a manufacturer, the 
book could not be excelled; to a craftsman, it must of neces- 
sity seem cold. But that very coldness is filled with sugges- 
tion, and the craftsman can not fail to be strengthened by the 
thought which a reading of the book makes necessary. 

At the last, this quality is the essential of criticism —and 
of true instruction. The student learns from the master’s 
lapses, and from his own failures. 

With a systematic plan worthy of a German, the book is 
divided into three parts; like all Gaul, you will observe; the 
first being Historical, the second Practical, and the third Crit- 
ical. Then, still following the classic style of Caius Julius, 
Mr. De Vinne starts at the beginning (with the chapter on 
the Colophon), and finishes off the three parts in order. 

In the Historical section, the author follows the develop- 
ment of the title-page from the colophon used by the scribes 
for the sake of economy; through the printed colophons 
which simply followed the older custom; the great orna- 
mental printer’s marks that began, as the craft gathered its 
peculiar traditions, to crowd the title from its place on the 
book’s last leaf; the elaborate bordered, ruled and _ black- 
letter titles that followed; and finally to the early examples 
of displayed titles as we know them to-day. Then he takes 
up the needs which this development created, and the types 
and tools that were invented to fill them. 

The Historical section is careful, accurate and thorough. 
Its illustrations have been selected with strict reference. to 
the text, but not with any special regard for artistic merit. 
The quality of control in this chapter is truly remarkable: 
the author, student, booklover and craftsman though he is, 
never once wanders from his appointed path. One can not 
but wish that, while the opportunity was open, and while 
he was speaking of the men who made his theme in the old 
days, he had yielded a little, and devoted a few pages to the 
conditions under which the fathers of the trade pursued their 
quest. The subject is so full of.charm, so deep in the truest 
human interest, that it seems a fault for any writing scholar 
to pass it by. But then, we are not sure that Mr. De Vinne 
has the requisite imagination, and it would doubtless have 
marred the calm efficiency of his treatise. After all, a treat- 
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ise is a relentless thing, and here lies matter for many throb- 
bing romances. 

The second part, called Practical, may be taken as a safe 
and conservative text-book for printers and publishers. It 
‘is clear, and full of excellent information. It tells what may 
be done, and as wisely details the things which are anathema. 

While the facts set forth in this section of the book are by 
no means to be misconstrued, the opinions are to be taken 
or left, as the intelligent workman chooses. The author’s 
suggestions are never to be lightly regarded, but their virtues 
are not in the nature of unchangeable canons. Mr. De Vinne 
speaks from the standpoint of a maker of “standard” or com- 
mercial books. All other works of the art preservative he 
immediately classes as “amateur,” or “for advertising pur- 
poses.” His standpoint must be considered when we accept 
the dictums of his taste. 

From the larger scope of the work, his view of the sub- 
ject is the correct one. He speaks for the improvement of 
the great mass of things worthy to be printed —not for the 
few that are worth the higher toil of art itself. Yet he some- 
times forgets that each of the traditions he so cherishes in 
the midst of his modernity comes from some hand that moved 
beneath the artistic impulse. 

Since not all printers can be artists, it is best that the 
accent should lie upon tradition, and the adaptation of tra- 
dition to the problem of the day’s work. 

* In detail, the Practical part tells the compositor how to set 
about the composition of a modern title-page, giving sugges- 
tions for the best methods of laying out the copy and plan- 
ning the total effect; the faces of type which are to be tol- 
erated in titles of standard books; the types that are not to 
be considered available, and the reasons for their rejection. 
It also takes up the question of italics on title-pages, and the 
mixing of faces in use. The paragraph on punctuation is sane 
and clear, though somewhat out of the line of best modern 
usage. 

The chapter on “Blanks, Leading and Spacing,” while 
sound enough in the main, is rather severe in its dealings 
with those who disagree with the author; the chapter on the 
use of colored inks, while valuable as a warning, is rather 
inadequate; these two points do not seem to have been written 
as fully or as carefully as the rest of the book. 

To the casual reader, the third part, “ Critical,” is probably 
of most interest. Here the author pays deserved tribute to 
Pickering and Whittingham; launches into the chap-book 
movement, old and new, with keen but polite invective; with 
sly rapier thrusts attacks the designer who has been so bold 
as to succeed in making good title-pages by methods not set 
down in this book; takes up again the mooted question of the 
merits and failures of Kelmscott typography; devotes a few 
pages to the work of the French printers; and finally exhibits 
a series of ten styles in which the same title was set at the 
Chiswick Press. 

There is nothing new in Mr. De Vinne’s treatment of the 
printing of William Morris, although he seems to modify his 
opinions in the present work. On the whole, the chapter is a 
strong attempt at a just estimate, somewhat chilled by the 
author’s disregard for the value of artistic charm. 

Taken altogether, the book is worthy of the most serious 
consideration and praise. It has balance of an unusual kind — 
the poise that comes of accurate knowledge and settled posi- 
tion. Its faults are those which must almost inevitably trail 
in the wake of such virtues. 

* * * 


In striking contrast to the well-considered arrangement 
and careful editing of “ Title-pages” is “ Twentieth Century 
Cover-designs,” just published by Briggs Brothers at Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts. This is a pretentious book, involving 
much difficult presswork, and attempting to cover a very wide 
field. Two things it sadly lacks —a definite aim and an editor. 
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In the first place, one can not fail to appreciate the incon- 
gruity of attempting to treat of bookbinding — work in the 
most serious classical manner—and the designing of com- 
mercial and advertising covers, both in the same volume. The 
distinction between the subjects is so great as to render their 
essential connection anomalous. If the book treats of book- 
let and magazine covers—ephemeral applications of art — 
why should long articles on the established methods of binding 
books be included? 

In a magazine one does not feel the shift of subject 
from “ Venetian Inlaying” to “Colors in Cover Papers,” and 
thence as suddenly to a general consideration of “ Pyrogra- 
phy.” In a heavy folio volume one looks for a thread to 
the discourse. Not so the publishers of “Twentieth Century 
Cover Designs.” They obtained contributions from many 
writers on many themes, and then printed them all in a book; 
which was obviously the easiest way to disseminate the 
learning of the various writers. 

As a representative collection of samples, showing the 
status of cover designing and printing at the present time, 
the book will acquire a certain value. It contains some of the 
good work of the day, and a vast amount of the mediocre 
product which is most typical of any art that is popular, and 
adapted to the uses of commerce. But in this volume the 
matter is utterly without logical arrangement, or “the sweet 
reason that should pervade all books and letters whatsoever.” 

Granting, for the sake of criticism, that the matter about 
bookbinding should have a place in this collection at all, we 
are bound to admit that the same ground has been covered 
before, and better written, in some of the recognized works 
on the subject; and the specimens shown, while fairly credit- 
able as workmanship, are ill-selected for the purpose in view. 
In this section of the book, as in all others, the interested hand 
of the self-advertiser appears. 

For the text, to which the first half of the work is 
devoted, silence is the clearest charity. 

Among the examples, however, one finds many things of 
real interest, and a great deal of excellent and difficult color 
printing. The beautiful cover of the Chickering Hall pro- 
gram, for which a prize of $500 was awarded to Jessie Willcox 
Smith; the March Harper’s Bazaar cover, in colors, by F. 
Louis Mora; the cover drawn for “ Pepper and Salt,” by 
Howard Pyle; several of the most quaint and successful of 
Bradley’s designs; a number of fairly characteristic pieces 
of work by some of the younger men— Enright, Seymour, 
Rae, Hazenplug and others; some very individual things by 
Edwards, Goudy and J. C. Leyendecker; a considerable 
sprinkling of INLAND PRINTER covers —all these are carefully 
reproduced and deserving of attention. 

Necessarily, much of the very finest work in the field must 
escape the publishers of such a collection, owing to the large 
number of colors used in printing and the use of lithographic 
processes by some of the leading magazines. One does not 
expect to find all the best in such a book. 

But that is no reason for inflicting upon us such a ruck of 
commonplaces, and such a mass of utterly bad and inartistic 
design as this from which the worthy pieces must be dis- 
entangled. 

In one regard the book is built on a false principle; there 
is art that succeeds, true art; art that fails, which is art no 
longer, whatever the intention; and the amorphous thing 
which is half failure and half result, whence comes medioc- 
rity, and a thousand woes. But there can be no such thing, 
in the absolute, as commercial art. Of course this is a point 
on which a delicate compromise is being adjusted to fill the 
purpose of the hour; but that compromise is not a thing on 
which to make books; better to let it work itself out a little 


farther. ae 


The first numbers of “The Literary Review and Book 
Plate Collector,” pubiished by Charles E. Peabody Company, 
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in Boston, have recently appeared; with them comes the 
announcement that the entire publishing business of Richard 
G. Badger & Co., has been purchased by the Peabody Com- 
pany. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Badger’s publishing methods 
were not included in the transfer. 

When a publisher transacts his business almost entirely on 
the author’s money, one begins to doubt the sincerity of his 
judgment, and his imprint immediately loses value. For 
there is a melancholy truth in the theory that the land is 
filled with authors whose critical taste in regard to their 
own work is not to be credited. Enough of Mr. Badger’s 
methods — except for this point: When a publisher announces 
to the world that he has issued, or is about to issue, certain 
books, he has a perfect right to give his reasons —to say what 
he thinks of the book in prospect. No one questions this 
right, any more than one questions the right of the critics to 
say what they please about the project. 

But as long as any critical independence lives among us, 
it is not well for the officious publisher to try, by any polite 
tricks with smartly printed clippings, to slide his disinter- 
ested opinion about his own publications into the space that 
lies above the critic’s signature. The game is common to 
‘staleness, but it is none the better for that. 

The new “Literary Review” is mildly interesting, but, I 
should say, rather too generously and easily kind. When one 
reads a dozen reviews, all distinctly favorable, one is moved 
to exclaim with him of the Coffee House in Fleet street — 
“Bless us, how great have all us writing men become, of a 
sudden!” Or else there creeps in a canker of doubt, and 
we know that some one is trifling with us. 

Typographically, the magazine is fairly pleasing, though the 
extreme blackness of the headlines is not suitable. The text, 
set in Bartlett Old Style, is legible and cleanly printed. 

Of the book-plate section it is too early to speak, as the 
opening numbers do not indicate clearly the editor’s intention ; 
a number of quaint and decorative plates by Jay Chambers 
of the Triptych are shown in the first number. 

* * * 


When one compares the Christmas numbers of the leading 
illustrated magazines — of Harper’s, Scribner’s and the Cen- 
tury — with the Christmas numbers of the past three years, 
truly surprising progress is to be noted, both in the quality 
of the colored illustrations and in the work of reproduction 
and printing. 

This matter of colored illustration has come upon us so 
suddenly, yet by such gradual steps withal, that we are likely 
to assume that the thing is done, and there is an end of it. 
This is far from the case. Compare the series of pictures by 
Jessie Willcox Smith, “A Mother’s Day,” in the current 
Scribner’s, with the work in similar manner by the same artist 
last year. The contrast is very pronounced; of course, it is 
to be assumed that some progress has also been made by the 
artist —so much is evident. But the engravers and printers 
have not been idle. Colors that were formerly rendered 
darkly, with a perilous quality of muddiness, are now smooth 
and fairly true; and this point of advance clears away most 
of the unpleasant features of the reproduction. 

Then, again, compare the “ Travels of the Soul,” by How- 
ard Pyle, in the current Century, with any other work of the 
kind hitherto attempted in the same magazine. The result 
is not a perfect success, in spite of the evident care and expert 
workmanship. But it is successful enough to be pleasing to 
an unusual degree; and in judging it one must consider the 
extreme difficulty of the task. 

Harper’s is not so successful. Mr. Abbey’s frontispiece is 
far ahead of the crudely colored Sterner illustrations which 
had first place in the number last year; but to make it so the 
publishers were obliged to resort to lithography — which, so 
far as progress in magazine printing is concerned, defeats its 
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own purpose. And throughout the rest of the number the 
printers and engravers have not done themselves credit; for 
one can hardly suppose that such a list of illustrators are all 
at fault. 

The time is past when the magazine publisher can impress 
us with a plain half-tone printed over a delicate tint-block. 
Our taste, once accustomed to this riot of color, is not to be 
appeased. For a time the illustrators may suffer by the imper- 
fections of the processes, but they have for consolation the 
fact that the scope of their art is immeasurably broadened. 
We shall never tire of good work in black and white, espe- 
cially in the media which can be directly reproduced, and in 
which the charm of a personal technique is apparent; but for 
all that we await with interest the time when the printer and 
engraver shall have solved completely the problem of color 
reproduction. 


Photo by Brock, Asheville, N.C. 


““ HAPPY DAYS.”’ 





MR. BLANCHARD AT BUFFALO. 


There is little doubt but that the lecture by Mr. Isaac H. 
Blanchard at Buffalo, New York, on the evening of Saturday, 
November 22, will be productive of much good to the printers 
of that vicinity. The talk was given in the lecture-room of 
the Society of Natural Sciences, in the Public Library build- 
ing, and was heard by about one hundred and fifty printers. 
Quite a number from other cities attended, Buffalo Typoth- 
ete, for whom the lecture was given, having invited the craft 
from neighboring towns to be present. Good delegations were 
present from Rochester, Jamestown and other places within 
a radius of seventy-five miles. Mr. Blanchard, head of the 
printing-house in New York bearing his name, and author of 
the book “Actual Costs in Printing,” is a young man who 
has made a study and success of his business. His success is 
due to finding as nearly as possible just what the actual cost 
of printing is and then by charging a fair profit above the 
cost. The lecturer explained the system in use in his New 
York plant, a system by which he arrives at the cost of each 
item of work, thereby giving a proper basis for figuring in 
making estimates. While his system is particularly appli- 
cable in the case of large plants, yet there are many points 
that will apply in any office. Mr. Blanchard’s lecture was 
illustrated by a stereopticon, the slides showing employes’ 
time cards and the various blanks in use in his plant. These 
were fully explained, the lecturer inviting and answering 
questions. Besides the lecture proper regarding his system, 
Mr. Blanchard said a number of bright things about the war 
between printers (by which customers gain and the printers 
lose), and other matters. Prior to his lecture, Mr. Blanchard 
dined with the Typothetz at the Ellicott Club. William A. 
Jones, president of the Buffalo Typothete, presided at the 
meeting. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 








REVIEW OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE UNITED TYPOTHETAE 
OF AMERICA, 1902, 


To the Editor: BattrmorE, Mp., Dec. 1, 1902. 

Whatever diversity of opinion there may be as to the pres- 
ent and future utility of the United Typothete, there should 
be agreement on the view that its “literature,” to use former 
President Pears’s phrase, ought to be reasonably free from 
glaring errors. Many readers of the proceedings of the recent 
convention must have experienced a shock when they first 
saw a prominent Chicagoan and member of the executive com- 
mittee designated as “Amos Prttibone,” and in small caps, 
too; and they probably rubbed their eyes when they mastered 
the attempt to rob a well-known firm of its honored name by 
referring ‘to the office of “ Winkoop, Hellenbeck, Crawford & 
Co.” The president of the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is either Parry or Perry, according to the proceedings, 
and Mr. J. J. Sullivan, of Cincinnati, is mourned as having 
died in September, 1901, in the proceedings, and mentioned 
in the appendix as being president of the local organization. 
An adjective in popular use when speaking of unions takes on 
a unique form by being “ tyrannical,’ while the much-lauded 
Gaelic recrudescence is belittled by insistently spelling the 
effusive Irish welcome, “Caed mille failthe,” without the “h.” 
Then ‘the International Typographical Union is made to issue 
charters to pressfeeders, while the merest tyro at the business 
in any city large enough to support a Typothete ought to 
know that the Pressmen’s Union is meant. But, adding insult 
to injury, a reference to the reputed father of the art forces 
memories of a one-time unsavory spot in New Jersey by 
persistently giving the name as “ Guttenberg.” These errors, 
recalled at random after an uncritical reading, are not 
adverted to in a captious spirit, as it is not forgotten that 
perfection in the proofroom is an impossibility; but it is 
regretted that an organization of the pretensions and oppor- 
tunities of the United Typothetze does not set a better exam- 
ple than to give circulation to such slipshod work as is found 
in the volume under review. All trade organizations, whether 
composed of employers or employes, could profitably adopt as 
their motto when ordering printing, “ The best is none too 
good.” 

The proceedings teem with expressions and ideas of inter- 
est to students of craft affairs, but space limitations forbid 
more than a cursory glance and passing comment on the more 
important. The desire to “talk big” was early evident, for 
Mr. Theophilus Sproull, of Pittsburg, in welcoming the dele- 
gates, told them that, according to the census of 1900, they 
represented an industry “controlling 22,312 establishments, 
with a capital of $292,517,072, and 37,799 salaried officers and 
clerks receiving $36,090,719 annually, employing as wage-earn- 
ers 162,992 people, with annual wages of $84,240,954, using 
materials costing $86,856,990, with miscellaneous expenses of 
$55,807,529, and products valued at $347,055,050.01.” 

The address of welcome was replied to by Mr. Little, of 
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New York, who touched on the alleged arbitrariness of union- 
ists in refusing to work with non-union men, but did not 
indulge in statistical lore just then. He, however, relieved him- 
self of some figures when combating the assertion that the 
Typothetze had not rendered very valuable service to its mem- 
bers. The ex-Congressman regards such talk as rank heresy, 
and has little patience with it. In his effort to demonstrate the 
unjustness of such slighting remarks, he said the Typothete, 
by preventing the introduction of the nine-hour workday, had 
“saved” one hour a day for twelve years and one-half hour 
for one year on fifty thousand employes (the number esti- 
mated to be working for Typothete firms), or 172,000,500 
hours (“a year,” says the report, but that is probably a mis- 
print), worth 20 cents an hour. “You have made,” Mr. 
Little told his auditors, “out of the United Typothete — 
somebody has made — $34,000,000. Still, gentlemen come and 
say that the Typothetz has done nothing. Is not labor saved 
worth something? Have you got anything to show in build- 
ings, railroads or anything that was not produced by labor? 
Hasn’t the United Typothete of America saved to the world 
172,000,500 hours of labor at some price; if the equivalent at 
20 cents an hour, $34,000,000? ” 

Warming up to his subject, the speaker went farther, 
claiming greater results on this account, but it is unnecessary 
to follow him, allowing him to rest his claim on making a 
total saving to “some one” of $34,000,000. Where did it go? 
The master printers assure all and singular that they have it 
not, and if the public has been the beneficiary it is a most 
ungrateful one. The unions will probably admit the correct- 
ness of Mr. Little’s figures and use them to show the benighted 
non-unionist what labor loses by not being thoroughly organ- 
ized, while some union may ask the loquacious New Yorker 
to attend an educational meeting and explain who benefited 
by the staggering number of hours’ labor which was unwill- 
ingly forced from labor. 

Under the license given Solons when sitting as committees 
of the whole, the orators waged a merry war, the discussion 
taking so wide a range that all phases of polity were debated. 
The old, old question of whether the United Typothetz should 
continue a loosely jointed association, content with making 
recommendations to its members, or take on new powers, was 
the center around which the storm waged fiercest. The advo- 
cates of a change wanted the United Typothete endowed with 
power to determine all questions arising between members 
or the Typothete “and the trade unions and other employes 
in regard to shop practice, hours of labor, apprentices and 
every other question except wages, which, being governed by 
local conditions, shall be regulated by the local organizations.” 
Led by Mr. Little, the larger cities insisted on clinging to old 
methods of government, and the reformers went down to 
defeat. They fared better, however, when the clash came on 
the questions of revenues, and in future each member will pay 
$5 as an initiation fee, and, as annual dues, a sum equal to 
25 cents on each $1,000 on the pay-rolls of the preceding year, 
such dues net to be less than $2 nor more than $25 per annum. 
This will result in a substantial increase in funds, a portion 
of which will probably be devoted to paying the salary and 
expenses of an assistant secretary, who will devote his entire 
time to the duties of his office. 

As has been noted in THE INLAND PRINTER, the proposed 
agreement with the Pressmen’s Union was approved by the 
convention, agreeably to the recommendation of the executive 
committee, which also reported its inability to come to a 
similar agreement with the Typographical Union. Though the 
strikes about which most complaint was made originated in 
the pressrooms and with which the Typographical Union had 
little or nothing to do —if it did not, indeed, refuse to codp- 
erate — strangely enough there is running through the pro- 
ceedings an air of hostility to that organization. It smacks 
of unfairness for the executive committee, after reciting the 
refusal of President Lynch and his council to submit to arbi- 
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tration the question of the right of foremen to retire from the 
union, to declare that the Typographical Union, in effect, 
refuses to arbitrate. There is a vast difference between an 
official in Mr. Lynch’s position refusing to submit to arbi- 
tration a law which he is obligated to uphold and has no 
authority to modify, and the proper authority —the lawmak- 
ing body in this instance —refusing to accede to a similar 
Had the Typothetz addressed its request to the 
like results, there 


demand. 


Typographical Union's convention, with 
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would have been some justification for the accusation. The 
charge might also have been made with some force had Mr. 
Lynch and his fellow-councilors refused to sanction submis- 
sion to arbitration any of the many open questions on which 
superior union authority had made no pronouncement. But it 
is clear such was not the policy of the Typographical. Union’s 
officials, and the Typothetz’s committee must have known it, 
as Mr. Donnelley, of Chicago, reported that the Typograph- 
ical Union’s executive council (apparently of its own volition 
and without even a request from the Typothete to spur it on) 
compelled the Chicago printers to submit to arbitration a dis- 
puted point relative to the apportionment of apprentices. The 
Publishers’ Association handles such things in a much better 
way than the Typothetz appears to have done; the publishers 
have a representative at the conventions, who addresses the 
delegates and appears before committees in opposition to or in 
advocacy of measures, as the case may be, and looks after the 


interest he represents generally. When the Publishers’ Asso- 
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ciation wishes a change in union rules, it makes its request 
or demand on the proper authority, and there is no reason 
why the Typothetz should not pursue the same rational course. 
But more regrettable than the biased expressions referred to 
is the fact that an official communication from President 
Lynch was unceremoniously laid on the table. This was prob- 
ably done in haste and without a thought of being discour- 
teous; but it is a peculiar coincidence that the letter contained 
a resolution adopted by the last International Typographical 
Union convention asking for a conference with the Typoth- 
ete and Publishers’ Association to discuss an apprenticeship 
system, and this question was not only the subject of a com- 
mittee’s report to the Typothete, but assumed some promi- 
nence during the discussions. 

The Typothete will doubtless claim the credit of taking 
the first official step toward compelling trade unions to become 
incorporated entities, as it instructed the executive committee 
to prepare the way for suitable action by State Legislatures. 
This will be regarded by unionists as a blow at their organ- 
izations, and will probably be opposed by a majority of them 
on the theory that it is the part of wisdom to take the con- 
trary course to that advised by your antagonist, and it seems 
the demand for incorporation comes from employers rather 
than the unions, though many of the latter are now incor- 
porated. Workingmen,who oppose the incorporation idea 
declare it is a plan to tie up defense funds, etc., with bands 
of red tape provided by a coldblooded and austere, if not 
hostile, judiciary. If this be the true purpose of the agitation, 
it is difficult to see how the employers can reap any lasting 
advantage. Now many of them loudly lament the subserv- 
iency of the politicians to the unions, and when the judiciary 
begins to interfere with the unions the working people will 
make the judges feel their power just as effectually as the 
politicians feel it now. The principal reason why the judi- 
ciary does not engage the workingmen’s attention on election 
day is that few of them come in contact with the courts; but 
when they discover that they or their unions—and conse- 
quently their wages—can be placed under the control of a 
court any day, then the political primaries and conventions 
will swarm with the proverbial horny-handed sons of toil bent 
on getting judicial nominations for what they call “square 
men.” In some communities this would soon result in a union- 
label bench, and the concentration of political effort will 
affect the Federal bench also, for the appointing power will 
certainly reflect its influence in some degree. It should be 
recorded here that when a motion was made to incorporate 
the United Typothete it was treated just as one might expect 
a similar motion to be treated in a trades union at this par- 
ticular time —it was shelved by being referred to the exec- 
utive committee with instructions to report to next conven- 
tion, but to take no action. 

The fight against the union label does not seem to have 
been prosecuted with much vigor. The committee having the 
matter in charge reported that owing to inability to obtain 
addresses it was impossible to communicate with other employ- 
ers seeking their aid in discouraging the use of labels. With 
few exceptions the local Typothete appear to be allowing this 
matter to drift. Mr. Bruce, of Nashville, was reimbursed in 
the sum of $513 on account of expenses incurred in opposing 
label legislation in the Tennessee courts and Legislature. 

The report of the committee on education in price-making 
is of more than passing interest and importance to owners 
of printing-offices. It first gives a plan for ascertaining the 
cost per hour in the various departments on jobs, together 
with a blank form which would be of assistance to those 
endeavoring to obtain the detailed cost of production, copies 
of which were furnished members of the Typothete some 
time ago. The committee also thinks that local Typothetz 
should agree on some basis of codperation, and “so study the 
details and conditions in their respective cities as to reach 
conclusions that shall be satisfactory to them as to what are 
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proper prices.” But these aggressive committeemen — Messrs. 
Blanchard and Heath — do not believe the good work should 
stop here. They would have the parent body furnish locals 
with estimate blanks, in the hope that some approach to 
uniformity of method in estimating would be attained. This, 
according to the committee’s recommendations, should be 
supplemented by sending yearly to every proprietor rated at 
$1,000 or over a set of “cost-figuring sheets,” accompanied 
by a letter explanatory of the Typothetz’s desire to, as far 
as may be possible, reduce estimating to an exact science. It 
is to be hoped the executive committee, to which the report 
was referred for action, may see its way clear to give effect 
to some of the committee’s ideas. 

The New York Typothetz reports that it was greatly bene- 
fited by the emergency, or defense, fund in its difficulty with 
a feeders’ union, and the opinion is expressed that “ codp- 
eration and the defense fund will no doubt enable the United 
Typothete to accomplish unlooked-for results.” At a meet- 
ing of the contributors to this fund Messrs. Little, McDonald 
and Ellis were reélected trustees for three years, and the 
newly elected president, Mr. Stern, of Philadelphia, was 
chosen to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Weil, of Baltimore. The fund is a side issue of the Typoth- 
ete’s, and was referred to several times during the session, 
being variously designated as the emergency fund and the 
defense fund. Mr. Little evidently had it in mind, though he 
“named no names,’ when he said: “Wait until we get 
$100,000. If you want to precipitate a big strike through the 
country and change the printers’ law or any other law, don’t 
do it until you have conditions right.” 

The convention did the right thing in a gracious manner 
when it placed on the Typothetz’s roll of honor in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Waddey, “the honored and revered name of that 
dean of master printers— Theodore Low De Vinne.” And 
in so doing who will say the Typothete did not honor itself? 

W. B. Prescort. 





EDITING A TRADE PAPER, 


Among the welcome exchanges that reach us, The Master 
Painter, Malvern, Pennsylvania, edited by Mr. A. Ashmun 
Kelly, always holds our interest, for it is in every way one 
of the best of its class and has the merit of generally not 
printing an unnecessary line or a useless topic. Mr. Kelly 
once said to us, when being questioned about his work, “ As 
to myself and work, I can think of nothing to say but that I 
aim to get out a practical publication, without frills, avoiding 
ground covered by my competitors, giving my readers the 
best there is in concise form, for I have no use for long- 
winded essays. When I undertake to tell how to hang wall- 
paper, I don’t begin by telling how the Greeks used to deco- 
rate their walls, for it don’t make a cussed bit of difference 
to us how they did it. What we are concerned about is how 
we are to do it, as the day of essays is past. The ‘gentleman’ 
convict informed his jailer that he could speak six languages, 
and the jailer replied that only one was spoken there, and 
d——d little of that. So we try to say in few words what some 
express in a hundred.” — Trade Press List. 





HOW TO DESERVE SUCCESS, 

The proprietor who keeps his office clean, writes Freder- 
ick F, Turner, in the Practical Printer, and who keeps his 
dead type distributed, his windows clean, the waste from the 
presses and cutting machine in the proper receptacle, the floor 
swept each morning, who has a corner of the office partitioned 
off for the reception of customers and keeps it clean, who 
daily attends to his books and knows how his business stands 
from month to month, and who has come to know that his 
presses make his money and keeps them running, bids strongly 
for the success that he so richly deserves and which is bound 
to attend his efforts at no distant day. 





Proofroom Notes 
and Queries 











BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1 

Pens anD Types.— By Benjamin Drew. 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. 

PROOFREADING.— By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1 

BiceLow’s Hanpsook or Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

EnciisH Compounp Worps AnD Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Puncruation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

ComPpounDING oF EnciisH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

_TypocraPHic StyLeBooK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A standard of 
uniformity for spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular 
work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

Vest-PocKET Manual oF Printinc.— A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 
pages, 50 cents. 

PreErLess WEBSTER Dictronary.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
on the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on ‘“‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures-and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 


A book of hints and helps 
Cloth, $1.25. 


OBEYING OrbEeRs.— Of course a proofreader should obey 
orders; but must he be so literal in so doing as the man who 
recently queried inserting a letter because “coveyancing ” had 
been left unmarked in an author’s proof? He had probably 
been warned against making unauthorized changes. 


A New Proor-MArkK.— Recently a young reviser, finding an 
apostrophe where a comma should have been, circled it, drew 
a mark to a caret at the bottom of the line, and wrote “tr.” 
in the margin. Would not a compositor have a rather hard 
time to transpose the character from the superior to the inferior 
position? Do any of our readers know of anything similar to 
this in marking proofs? We should be glad to receive notes 
from them if they do. 


A Moor Possesssive.— O. I., Seneca, Kansas, asks a ques- 
tion that we have answered more than once: “ Will you please 
tell me which is the correct way of forming the possessive of 
the name Drees?” Answer.—It is strange that on so appar- 
ently simple a point so much disagreement should exist; but 
it is a fact that people are not at all agreed on this one. My 
opinion is that Drees’s is the right form, and many others 
think so too. The grammatical rule for possessive singular is 
that an apostrophe and an s are to be added to the noun, and 
that for plural possessive calls for the apostrophe alone. Many 
persons write the singular possessive in the latter form, but 
where they find any sort of sensible reason for it is beyond 
my comprehension. When any one demands the use of the 
wrong form, the only thing a proofreader has any right to 
do is to use it. 


Cuoi1c—E BETWEEN CoMPOUND AND Purase.— E. E. C., Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, also calls up an old subject, as follows: 
“J, for one, would appreciate your opinion on a question that 
no two newspapers or magazines seem to have settled the same 
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way. Some say ‘a thirty-day furlough,’ others ‘thirty days’ 
furlough,’ neither of which seems to do violence to the lan- 
guage; but ‘a thirty-days furlough’ or ‘a thirty-days’ fur- 
lough’ seems hardly properly formed —little better than ‘a 
ten-feet pole’ or ‘a ten-feet’s pole.’ ‘A ten-year-old boy’ 
appears all right, but a ‘twelve-week-old babe’ scarcely does 
as well; yet we don’t want to say, ‘a twelve-weeks-old babe’ 
or ‘a twelve-weeks’-old babe,’ though some good newspapers 
do. In the same way, ‘a year’s cruise’ is acceptable, and we 
can get around a stay of two weeks by calling it ‘a fortnight’s 
visit,’ but how about ‘a three-week visit,’ or ‘a three-weeks 
visit,’ or ‘a three-weeks’ visit,’ or ‘three weeks’ visit’? You 
will see we are all more or less at sea, for I have found this 
variety of expressions in respectable periodicals — and a dozen 
grammars I have consulted shed no light.” Answer—This 
question will probably never be answered so as fully to satisfy 
any one; but the general rule may be stated that when such 
phrases precede the noun the compound form, with its nominal 
element in the singular, is right, but it is not always best to 
write the words in this order. Many more than a dozen gram- 
mar-books might be consulted without getting much light, for 
they seem to ignore the subject altogether, so far as most of 
the phrases cited by our correspondent are concerned. It is my 
impression that every one writes “ten-foot pole” and “ten- 
year-old boy,” but most of the others appear in various forms. 
My own choice would be, in writing of a baby that was twelve 
weeks old or a visit that lasted three weeks, to say it in that 
order; that is, “a baby twelve weeks old,” “a visit of three 
weeks.” “ A three-weeks’ visit ” does not suit me at all, because 
the hyphen and apostrophe are (to my thinking) mutually 
exclusive; if one is used, the other should not be. I do not 
find any reason for writing week or month in the singular in 
such phrases, although every one does so write day, foot, 
pound, year, hour, dollar, cent, shilling, and some other words; 
but I am not prepared to give a convincing reason for my 
preference, and do not know that one can ever be given. In 
most cases another method of expression can be chosen for 
one’s own use, and as a mere matter of proofreading practice, 
as a rule, the best procedure is to “ follow copy.” 


Tue Critic Criticisep.—J. W. C., Washington, D. C., 
writes: “In the October number of THE INLAND PRINTER 
appeared three sentences, sent to you by a Baltimore corre- 
spondent for consideration and correction. The second sen- 
tence is printed thus: ‘A perfect woman is as beautiful as 
she is strong, as tender as she is sensible.’ Your comment is: 
‘No misuse of any particular word is evident. The sentiment 
expressed about the woman seems nonsensical, as a whole, but 
the words are correctly used.’ I anticipated that some reader 
would favor you with additional observations concerning the 
sentence and that further consideration might be given its 
construction in the November issue. The absence of any 
criticism therein impels me to submit an analysis that leads to 
a conclusion quite different from your verdict in the October 
number. The rules of grammar are numerous, and some of 
them, at times, will escape the attention of careful and thought- 
ful persons. Perhaps this fact suffices to explain your failure 
to observe that the sentence quoted is an example of faulty 
comparison, which makes it incorrect, and is also an: illustra- 
tion of improper arrangement of words, which renders it 
ungrammatical. A careful scrutiny of the sentence must at 
once convince the intelligent that there can be no comparison 
between beauty and strength or between tenderness and sen- 
They are dissimilar elements and admit of no com- 
parison. Like elements must be compared to convey the 
thought correctly. If you place each word in its proper rela- 
tion, you will get this result—and the sentence is no longer 
nonsensical: ‘A perfect woman is as tender as she is beautiful, 
as sensible as she is strong.’ Beauty and strength are primary 
and independent elements in the scale of perfection. They are 


sibleness. 
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common alike to mankind and to the animal world. A perfect 
animal, generally speaking, is one that is beautiful and strong; 
but these two elements are not sufficient to give perfection to 
mankind. To the beauty of face and form—to the mere 
physical element — must be added beauty and refinement of 
the heart, and tenderness is the best exemplification of these 
qualities. The outer attractiveness finds its complement in the 
inner goodness or heart beauty. A perfect woman, therefore, 
must possess tenderness as well as beauty. A woman may be 
strong physically and mentally, and yet she may be so consti- 
tuted as to be unable to comprehend actual facts or to under- 
stand existing truths. Such a woman, though strong, is noth- 
ing more than a virago; and she is far from perfection because 
she lacks the refining and completing element of common-sense. 
To gain a title to perfection in this respect, a woman must be 
sensible as well as strong. This is the process of reasoning 
by which we are enabled to understand the proper relation and 
arrangement of the words in the sentence — by which we com- 
prehend the complementary nature of ‘tenderness’ in its asso- 
ciation with ‘beauty’ and of ‘sensibleness’ in its relation to 
‘strength.’ ‘A perfect woman is as tender as she is beautiful, 
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as sensible as she is strong. 





THE TELEPHONE NEWSPAPER. 


NE of Bellamy’s boldest conceptions 
was his idea of a speaking, singing, 
lecturing and concert-giving “ news- 
paper.” He dreamt of the time 
when people would no longer go to 
the printed newspapers for their 
day’s news, but to the telephone 
receivers. It will come as a surprise 
to most to learn that this fancy has 
been actually realized in Budapest, 
Hungary, where a telephonic daily 
has been in active operation for some 
time. 

) Budapest’s telephone “news- 

paper” is called the “ Telefon-Hirmondo,”’ or the “ News- 

teller.” It is no mere fad or toy. It is a great journal, with 
all the equipments —save type, ink and paper —of a first- 
class newspaper. Every day it speaks all the day’s news to 
upward of seven thousand subscribers, in their homes or 
offices. It is one of the most interesting specialties of modern 

Budapest, a bright, lively, up-to-date town of seven hundred 

thousand inhabitants. In telephonic enterprise, Budapest has 

beaten the world. 

Every day, from eight in the morning to eleven at night, 
the “ Telefon-Hirmondo” is busy sending the news of the 
world, hot from the wires, into its subscribers’ homes. In 
ihe editorial rooms six “ stentors,” or speakers, with strong, 
clear voices, speak the “copy”’—carefully edited news of 
all sorts, telegrams, theatrical critiques, parliamentary and 
exchange reports, speeches, news from the law courts, the 
markets, tid-bits from the local and Vienna press, weather 
forecasts, and so on—into the transmitters. 

At definite hours, concerts, or the performances of the 
Royal Opera of the Municipal Operetta Theater, are to be 
heard through the ear tubes. Eminent preachers, speakers or 
actors tell their stories to enormous audiences scattered over 
the city. A list of strangers’ arrivals, the correct astronomical 
time and a list of amusements are among the many features 
of this marvelous institution. 

The exact time for each of the news items is strictly regu- 
lated, and is announced to the subscribers every morning. 
Thus, each subscriber need only listen to the news that par- 
ticularly interests him, and can always be sure of hearing it at 
the predicted minute. In case, however, of particularly 
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important news coming to hand, it is immediately announced 
and special alarm signals are run. 

Here is a typical daily program, with the exact time for 
each news item: 

A.M. 


9:00 
9:30 — 10: 


Exact astronomical time. 

Reading of program, of Vienna and foreign news, and 
of chief ‘contents of the official press. 

Local exchange quotations. 

Chief contents of local daily press. 

General news and finance. 

Local, theatrical and sporting news. 

Vienna exchange news. 

Parliamentary, provincial and foreign news. 

Exact astronomical time. 


10:00 — 10: 
1330— 11: 
00 — 11: 
15 —II: 
g0— II: 
45 — 12: 
noon 
P.M. 
200 — 12: Latest general news, Parliamentary, Court, political and 
military. 
Mid-day exchange quotations. 
Repetition of the half-day’s most interesting news. 
Foreign telegrams and latest general news. 
Parliamentary and local news. 
Latest exchange reports. 
Weather, Parliamentary, legal, theatrical, fashion and 
sporting news. 
Latest exchange reports and general news. 
Regimental bands. 
Opera. 
or after the first act of the opera) — Exchange news from 
Frankfort, Paris, Berlin, London, and other business 
centers. 
8:30 — 9:30 Opera. 


1330— 1 
100— 2 
100— 2 
1330— 3: 
100— 3 
o> 4 
4:00— 4 
4:30— 6: 
7:00— 8 
8:15 — ( 


Once a week, special lectures or concerts for children are 
given. Reports of all the principal Hungarian and Austrian 
horse races are read as soon as the news is received from the 
reporters. 

It is clear that the “ Telefon-Hirmondo” is a real boon to 
the world of commerce, for it gives news of importance much 
sooner than can the printed dailies. To women and children, 
and especially to the sick and to patients in hospitals, to the 
blind, and to all who have not time or money enough to go to 
theaters or concerts, the telephone newspaper is a great 
delight. Wherever people have to wait—at the doctor’s or 
the barber’s, at the café or restaurant —the telephone news- 
paper is a decided blessing. It has been largely introduced 
into all places of popular resort. 

One of the most praiseworthy features of the “ Telefon- 
Hirmondo” is its extraordinary cheapness. Each subscriber 
pays but 2 cents a day for its many advantages, and there are 
no fees for having a receiver fitted to a house. No one need 
continue subscribing to the speaking newspaper for longer 
than four months. On these favorable terms each station is 
provided with the receiving appliance, having two ear tubes, 
so that two people can listen at the same time. The appa- 
ratus can be fixed wherever the subscriber pleases —at a bed 
or sofa, at a writing desk or in a special room. 

The inventor of the telephone newspaper was the Hun- 
garian electrician, Theodore Puskas, an ex-collaborator with 
Edison. He died three months after the practical realization 
of his undertaking. When the “ News-teller ” sprang into life, 
its wires extended in a net of forty-three miles. At present 
there are six hundred and forty miles of wires. The number 
of subscribers — seven thousand —is eight times the original 
number. 

At present the telephone newspaper is confined to Buda- 
pest, but for some time past preparations have been going 
on for extending it to the whole country. The manager of a 
great French daily paper intends to introduce the invention 
into Paris, having been struck by its possibilities when the 
apparatus was exhibited at the Paris exhibition. In Vienna 
the introduction of this unique invention will soon be effected, 
all the plans being in readiness. 

The editorial readers, lecturers and singers in the editorial 
office speak or sing into the space between two big micro- 
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phones, lying opposite to each other. The sound is made 
larger in this way than it would be if merely delivered into a 
single transmitter. Piano music is played on an extra large 
grand piano, into which the telephonic appliance is fixed. 
Special transmitters, with large sound funnels, are used for 
orchestral music. To increase the acoustic properties of the 
orchestra-room, the walls are draped with thick, heavy carpets 
of wool. 

Ordinary journalists would envy the ease with which the 
“ Telefon-Hirmondo’s” staff can send out their news to the 
public. The staff consists of a business manager, an editor, 
with four sub-editors and ten reporters, with six “stentors” 
at work speaking the news. The stentors take turns of ten 
minutes each when all are present. The editorial offices are 
situated in one of the finest avenues in Budapest. 

The company is privileged to own its own wires and has 
the same right to erect them as have the telephone companies. 
Their spools can be seen under the corners of houses in almost 
every street. 

The editor’s unique position in the journalistic world is 
certainly enviable. He is saved half the worries that turn 
gray the ordinary editor’s hair. His paper is absolutely inde- 
pendent — it has no editorial opinions — for the simple reason 
that there are no editorial leading articles. Though advertis- 
ing receipts are necessarily somewhat limited, yet the “ Tele- 
fon-Hirmondo” is an advertiser’s paradise, for when an 
advertisement is transmitted over the wires, it goes between 
two items of interesting news, and commands special atten- 
tion. The advertising charge is less than half-a-dollar for 
twelve seconds. 

Including editor-in-chief and office boys, in all, the 
“ Telefon-Hirmondo ” employs 180 people in the busy winter 
months. The prominent subscribers include the Prime Min- 
ister and all the members of the Hungarian Cabinet, Maurus 
Jokai, the renowned novelist, the mayor of the town and many 
other notabilities. 

The telephone news-teller has proved a distinct success.— 
Leopold Katscher, in Pearson’s Magazine. 





SHEET FEEDERS FOR CALENDARS. 


A machine of especial interest to paper manufacturers has 
recently been completed by the Maxson Printing Press Com- 
pany, of Westerly, Rhode Island. This is a sheet feeder for 
calendars. The machine is the invention of C. B. Maxson, 
president of the company, and is covered by recent patents. 
In it the inventor has departed from the usual and hitherto 
unsuccessful way of taking off the top sheet; and feeds from 
the bottom of the pile by means of bars supporting the pile 
and having a movement up and down. These movements are 
timed so as to produce a wavelike motion that advances the 
sheets and present them one at a time to the feed tapes of the 
calendar. By this machine it is possible to feed “paper in 
the rough” at a speed of seven thousand sheets per hour. 
The question of feeding this paper as it comes from the drying 
loft has been the one thing counted as impossible. But this 
machine handles this equally as well as “smooth” paper. 
There are no parts requiring fine adjustments; and none 
liable to damage from wear.— Westerly Daily Sun. 





ON THE DEAD STONE. 


A member of the force of the J. O. Woody Printing Com- 
pany, Ogden, Utah, writes that the foreman had placed strips 
of white cardboard on the tied-yp jobs on the stone. There 
were many, and they attracted the attention of the five-year- 
old son of the pressman. He inquired what they were for. 
The foreman told him that they showed which jobs were 
dead. “Then them’s tombstones,” said the boy. 
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Notes on 
Practical Bookbinding 











BY A, IIUGHMARK,. 


This department respectfully invites questions and correspond- 
ence from bookbinders and blank-book makers. Any communica- 
tions relating to jobs not met with in the daily routine, or personal 
experience of interest to the craft, will be given consideration. All 
communications should be addressed to 214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Tue Art or Booksinp1nc.— By J. W. Zaehnsdorf. 
ise on the art, with many examples. 200 pages; 
Cloth, $1.50. 

BooKBINDING FoR AMATEURS.— By W. J. E. Crane. Gives descrip- 
tions of the various tools and appliances required, and minute instruc- 
tions for their effective use. 184 pages; 156 illustrations. Cloth, $1. 

MANUAL OF THE Art oF BookBINpDING.— By J. B. Nicholson. Con- 
tains full directions in the different branches of forwarding, gilding and 
finishing; also the art of marbling book edges and paper. Designed for 
the practical workman, the amateur and the book collector. 317 pages; 
illustrated; plates and 7 sheets marbled paper. Cloth, $2.25. 


A practical treat- 
illustrated; plates. 


An Unusua Strike.—The bookbinders of the West Pub- 
lishing Company, of St. Paul, have gone on a strike for a 
grievance not ordinarily considered a sufficient cause for such 
action. They insist on the discharge of their foreman on 
account of incompetency to judge their work. 


A SpecIMEN OF PerFect STAMPING.—A_ book-cover in 
green ribbed silk cloth, stamped across front, backbone and 
back cover in chamois foil leaf and red and black inks, is 
executed in a manner worthy of especial notice. The leaf is 
smooth, clean and sharp, and can not be scratched. The inks 
are even and glossy, with only one impression for, the black. 
The work was done in the bindery of Robert Rutter & Son, 
141. East Twenty-fifth street, New York city, for McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 

FLEXIBLE or Limp.—A. S. asks: ‘“ What is the difference 
between limp and flexible work? I sometimes hear these 
terms used for the same kind of work, and then again both 
together. How can that be?” Answer—The term “ flex- 
ible” refers entirely to the sewing, and “limp” means the 
The terms have been used and misused so much that 
In former 


cover. 
now “ flexible” means the cover in many shops. 
days when the twine was sewed around and placed on top of 
the back, thus serving as bands, the sewing was said to be 
“flexible.” In job binding to-day we saw slits or grooves in 
two or three places on the back of the book and sink the twine 
into them, afterward gluing false bands on the back. This 
can not be made to open very freely or flexibly. 


AN ENGLISH GATHERING MACHINE.—A machine for gath- 
ering has been patented in England and also in the United 
States. It consists of a series of traveling tables each of 
which passes in front of the operator or operators, each of 
whom will be enabled to attain a speed of 62,500 signatures 
per day. The dimensions of each table are given as 35 by 45 
inches, and when not used as a gathering machine, it can be 
available as an ordinary long table for other work. It is 
claimed for it that no adjustments are necessary for different 
size signatures, nor does it require skilled attendance. The 
price is put at about $500. A machine of this kind has been 
in use for some time in the bindery of Richard Clay & Sons, 
7-8 Breadstreet Hill, Queen Victoria street, London, E. C. 

MarsiinG Si1ze.— P. J. O. wants to know how to prepare 
a proper marbling size. Answer—-There are a number of 
vegetable mucilages suitable for sizes, such as carrageen moss, 


gum tragacanth, salep, leaves of tussilage and coltsfoot, seeds 
of fleebane, linseed, quinces and the roots of marshmallow. 
Of all those mentioned for general marbling, carrageen moss 
and gum tragacanth are the most widely used. Of the first 
take about two-fifths of an ounce of best moss to one quart 
of water — prepare at least five or six times this quantity — 
and boil in a clean vessel until homogeneous, but not long 
enough to become flaky and muddy. It should always be clear 
and viscous. To prepare tragacanth gum size take three 
ounces, put in earthen vessel and pour on one-half gallon 
water; stir it once a day for three days, then pour on another 
gallon of water, stir and strain, and size is ready for use. 


GitpiInc PowpEer.—A. T. E. writes: “ Kindly inform me 
through your department how to obtain a proper binding 
medium or size for leaf lettering on rough paper; also on 
what other materials this medium could be used.” Answer.— 
Gilding powder is suited for such work; it can also be used 
on silk or any unsized textiles, including velvet. Some fin- 
ishers use it more than is necessary on leathers of all kinds 
where the wet size—egg albumen —should be used. It is, 
however, of advantage to use powder for lettering purposes 
on most fine leathers, as it is certain not to stain, and all 
surplus can easily be dusted off. Powder can be bought 
from any supply house, or it can be made by grinding gum 
mastic, gum arabic and ‘gum sandarac together in equal pro- 
portions. It must be crushed exceedingly fine and applied 
with a tuft of fine cotton. 


SomME Queries oN LEATHER—E. L. C. writes: “ What 
leathers are most durable in bookbindings? How many real 
different kinds are there for use in the bookbinding and 
stationery trades? I suppose leathers sold as seal, monkey, 
lizard, snake, walrus, etc., are mostly imitations. What coun- 
try prepares these leathers?” Answer.— No leather is more 
durable for the purposes of bookbinding than morocco, and 
even that, as it is prepared to-day, can not withstand heat, 
gas and strong light for any great number of years without 
becoming brittle. The agencies just mentioned are particu- 
larly detrimental to sheep, calf and cowhide. Moroccos are 
made from goat and imitated in sheep. Seal is not used very 
much, except in fancy leather goods; in bookbinding what is 
known as seal is generally a grained cowhide. Sheepskin is 
more readily worked up into fancy leathers than any other, 
owing to the flexibility of the fibers and the softness and 
porosity of the grain side. The fine mottled leathers used in 
furniture and stamped panels are sheep and cowhide. The 
varieties known as India ooze are also sheep. In the sta- 
tionery trades seal is used in its own name and also made to 
serve as monkey, sea lion, walrus and hippopotamus. Snake 
and lizard skins are American productions; they are beau- 
tiful, but expensive, and do not wear well. Russia leather 
and colored calfskins are mostly imported from England. 
Moroccos, in all grains and colors, as well as the glazed and 
marbled effects in these leathers, are made to a great extent 
in Germany. In law-sheep and calf, skivers, cowhides and 
fleshers, the United States is to-day in the front ranks as 
producers. France exports some fine grades of moroccos. 
Alligator is principally an American product. 


An Inconcruous Brnpinc.—It is about time to call the 
attention of the craft and the public to a binding, so-called, 
emanating from that much-advertised shop of the “Roy- 
crofters” and known as “flexible ooze calf.” While the 
method is not new, the supposed artistic merits certainly are. 
The process is no more nor less than what is described on the 
estimating blanks of printers’ salesmen for catalogue work as 
“sewed and cover pasted,” although in this case the cover 
is leather and the “paste down” is silk. The first “ bind- 
ing” of this style that comes to my memory was a prayer- 
book ‘printed in 1740 and originally bound in wooden boards. 
Through long usage the covering had worn off and the 
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boards split, so the owner, an old fisherman, cut up a boot- 
leg, soaked it in hot water and put it on by means of thick 
gruel, using pieces of dry bootleg as “fenders” to keep off 
dampness from the leaves. When dry he trimmed the leather 
around with a jack-knife. Had he heard the term “* de luxe” 
applied to it, he might have thought the meaning synonymous 
with “crude” or “primitive.” To embellish a book of this 
kind with gold and colors and silk ends is entirely out of 
keeping with good taste, or maybe some of us fail to appre- 
ciate certain hidden, mysterious beauties owing to the lack 
of proper artistic temperament. ‘To most of us less brilliant 
binders, books bound in plain rough linen covers, gilt top and 
uncut edges, with a plain paper label on the back in red and 
black ink, would be much more acceptable. This style is 
cheap, strong and serviceable and in good taste; why so scarce? 
However, nothing seems too erratic for certain persons to 
The writer recently noticed a library table 
” who make 


admire as artistic. 
sent out by an association of superior 
everything, books included. ‘This table had a top of weathered 
oak slats of different lengths placed some distance apart from 
each other, and the legs were braced with angle irons fastened 
The price was quite high enough for 


* geniuses 


on with horseshoe nails. 
a finished piece of cabinet work. 





THE PRESS CLUB OF COPENH AGEN, DENMARK. 


BY A. L. ASSAM. 


HE Press Club, of Copenhagen, Denmark, had an event- 
T ful and enjoyable summer in 1902. From Sweden, 
Norway and Finland came the northern journalists to 

meet their brethren in the old Danish capital by the Sound, the 
congress being emphasized by a general press exhibition 
arranged by the local club and kept open for two months. A 
special weekly publication, Spejlet (The Mirror), kept the 
interest of the public alive to the fine points in the exposition, 
which represented the artistic and literary not less than the 


purely mechanical branches of the press—the machines for 
typesetting being shown from the first attempt in the forties till 


the finished mechanism of the present day. Spejlet appeared 
in eight numbers and contains many illustrations of especial 
merit, and, modest and personal as they mostly are. earnestness 
of style is their main characteristic; there are true lines and 
good workmanship in them. The literary part is contributed 
by some of the leading local writers, and is in the main meri- 
torious; original verse mingling with short stories and bio- 
graphical mention. Brandes and Bjornson, Edison and Mas- 
cagni, celebrities and great names, have contributed to the 
success of the work. A reprint of the first printed newspaper 
in Denmark, Den danske Mercurius, by Anders Bording, 1669, 
is quite interesting, as are many other facsimiles, and the archi- 
tectural pictures from Aarhus and Odense give a fine impres- 
sion of that provincial Denmark which has been growing up 
during the past twenty years. 

Much progress in the printshop has been made undoubtedly 
in Denmark, as elsewhere, during those same twenty years, 
yet it would be probably both unkind and unjust to compare 
too closely the product of the press in so small a country with 
the highly finished work which is the output of the printing- 
press in a country where constant improvement is the order 
of the day. American methods can scarcely be said to be the 
rule under so limited and limiting conditions as must prevail 
in Denmark, yet it is evident that American ideas are not 
without effect upon the style of composition. Newspapers, for 
instance, make an attempt at reproducing the American three 
and four line heads, yet the half-hearted manner of the 
attempt deprives the head of that character of uniformity 
which is the neat point in the American news head. The 
make-up of the Danish newspaper is generally of the conti- 
nental (non-English) style, tending to raggedness, blank spaces 
at top of columns and ditto at bottom of columns, destroying 
all effects of compactness in the page. For some reason or 
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other, though surely a bad one, the good old-fashioned way of 
spacing seems to have outgrown itself in Spejlet. Yet it is a 
pity. It looks well to have an em quad at a full stop. It looks 
legitimate —“ lawful.” The French and other Latins do not 
like it so; they space utterly regardless and maintain evidently 
but one space-box, but the effect is not clean, though it may be 
called by some artistic — which it is not. If it is artistic, it is 
of the “typical” art that is cultivated by sign-painters and 
sculptors, in whose hands the printer’s type has no rights and 
is a step-child indeed. It is well to remember that all good 
printing is based upon good spacing, and the indifferent spac- 
ing of the letterpress in Spejlet is no improvement upon the 
traditional respect for the full point. Yet it is a good publi- 


cation. 


‘““SOME PUMPKINS.” 





CONVICTION OF AN IMPOSTOR. 


On page 897 of the September (1902) INLAND PRINTER 
appeared a letter from the Simple Account File Company, of 
Fremont, Ohio, announcing that they had at last run down 
and arrested an impostor traveling under various aliases, who 
had for the last two years been swindling printers by repre- 
senting himself as an agent for files, etc., collecting cash in 
advance and making spurious contracts. The Simple Account 
File Company advise, under date of December 2, that this 
swindler, whose name they state to be W. W. West, has been 
convicted at Akron, Ohio, and sentenced to the workhouse 
at Canton, Ohio, for thirty days and to pay a fine of $50 and 
costs. As the convicted man may resume his swindling tactics 
on his release, these facts are published as a warning to 
printers generally, to be guarded in paying cash to alleged 
representatives for extraordinary bargains. 





VALUABLE IN THE SCHOOL, 


We enclose subscription to Tue INLAND Printer for 
another year. We find the magazine a very valuable periodical, 
not only in the printing department, but for the other classes 
of our school.—Frank C. Blundon, Principal Live Oak School, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 








Notes and Queries on 
Electrotyping 
and Stereotyping 














BY C. S. PARTRIDGE, 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
riences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Exectrotypinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review —The Battery —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management cf Baths —Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing 
—The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing —Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking —The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

SrerEotyPinG.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 

Mr. Joun LinpHoLM, representing the Scandinavian journal 
for the printing trades, Nordisk Boktryckarekonst, Stockholm, 
Sweden, was a visitor in Chicago recently, investigating 
American methods in the stereotyping and electrotyping 
trades in particular. 

STEREOTYPING HALF-TONES.— J. U. Z., St. Paul, Minnesota, 
writes: “I am a stereotyper by trade and have just started 
to handle stereotype half-tones as a regular thing. If I am not 
asking too much, will you please tell me whether they should 
be mounted just exactly type-high or a little above; if above, 
how much? Also whether there is any special make of paper 
or any recipe for paste that you would commend. Enclosed 
find two samples that we ran Sunday, November 9. What do 
you think of them?” Anszwer.— Half-tones should be mounted 
exactly type-high; if made higher they will present a smutty 
appearance in the paper. The writer prefers the special half- 
tone paper. This paper is soft and has a very short fiber. A 
good paste for half-tone work may be made as follows: 2% 
pounds starch, 1% pound flour, 6 ounces dextrin, 21% gallons 
water. Cook in the usual manner. One of the samples sub- 
mitted is fairly good, the other very indistinct. Better results 
would be obtained with a coarse screen. However, they com- 
pare favorably with half-tones printed in many other papers. 

Testinc Sotution.—W. H., Nashville, Tennessee, writes: 
“ Knowing you to be good authority on points in electrotyping, 
I wish to ask what is the best accurate way of estimating the 
electrotype solution, to determine whether it needs sulphate 
copper, acid or water, without going to the expense of a 
chemical test. The hydrometer, of course, will show the 
strength, but does not tell just what is needed when the solu- 
tion is to be renewed or built up, or changed in any way.” 
Answer.—There is no way to test a solution accurately except 
by chemical analysis. Most electrotypers depend on the color 
or texture of the deposited copper. An experienced “ battery 
man” can determine by the shell what is needed to improve 
the solution. For instance, a very coarse, granulated, 
“burned” deposit indicates an excess of acid or too high volt- 
A smooth, hard, brittle deposit indicates too much blue- 


age. 
An excess of copper sulphate is 


stone or sulphate of copper. 


also indicated by the deposit of blue crystals on the anodes 
and around the sides of the vat. 


If, with a reasonable voltage, 
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say two or two and one-half volts per vat, the deposit is smooth 
and slow, acid may be added until the shell appears somewhat 
rough. It is impossible to give rules which will apply in all 
cases because the current must be taken into consideration as 
well as the solution. That is to say, a solution which would 
work well with a low voltage would not be suitable with a 
high voltage. 

STEREOTYPING JopworK.— C. P., Palestine, Texas, writes as 
follows: “We do the I. & G. W. Railroad printing and every 
form which comes to our office is a duplicate of the old copy. 
Would a stereotyping machine pay? Our work averages about 
$500 per month. Can a man stereotype a job who has had no 
experience? Can he do the work if he goes to a stereotyper 
and takes a few lessons? Will a job print as nice from a 
stereotype as from type? What are the machines worth?” 
Answer.— If we understand correctly that you are obliged to 
set all your jobs twice, it would be a good investment. A small 
outfit would not be very expensive and with a little practice 
you should be able to do satisfactory work. It would be wise 
to get some instruction from an experienced stereotyper, if 
possible. The cost of a small apparatus is from $21 to $46, 
according to size. We advise you to look over the advertising 
pages of THE INLAND PRINTER and correspond with some of 
the manufacturers and dealers who supply small outfits. They 
will supply you with detailed information concerning the outfit 
you require. A good sharp stereotype will show results nearly 
or quite as good as type. . 

Two New Macuines For ELectrotypinc.— Labor-saving 
machinery always interests the manufacturer. The latest 
devices in the electrotyping business are described by the 
inventor as follows: “ Every electrotyper knows how difficult 
a thing it is to pump out a case and free the bowls of the letters 
from air, in order to secure perfect solid shells. This machine 
not only sprays or pumps out the case thoroughly, leaving a 
quarter of an inch of water on face of case, but does it in one- 
quarter the time, assuring you perfect work. Th2 running gear 
of this machine is a movable table operated by either an upper 
or lower shaft, at any speed the operator may choose to work 
it. The sprayer consists of either a movable or stationary row 
of perforated pipes, extending in a straight line and with 
right and left angle positions so that the case is sprayed or 
pumped out in every one-eighth of an inch space, insuring 
perfect service. The extreme simplicity of this machine can 
be seen, and is noticeable to every experienced electrotyper.” 
Another labor-saver is the oxidizer. To every electrotyper 
comes the hardest and most difficult task of coating a mold 
properly; some use a wide brush, others a small one, others 
give the mold the slightest kind of a touch for fear of scratch- 
ing the work, others a bath of alcohol to expel the air and start 
the coating in the tank. In every instance I have mentioned 
there has been trouble, and heaps of it. This oxidizer helps, if 
not alleviates the whole of the trouble in one-third the time 
used by the old method. Put your case in the oxidizer, which 
is a vibratory box run by an upper or lower shaft, speeded to 
suit the electrotyper, put in your solution (eight to twelve 
degrees, or as strong as you like), hang a bag of sulphate of 
copper in one corner, shake your automatic sieve with iron 
filings, which hangs over the case, and let the machine do the 
rest; you will find in less than three minutes a perfect coated 
case, evenly oxidized, no scratches ‘or lumps of filings. Samples 
of both of these machines, the sprayer and oxidizer, are up and 
working in the electrotype department of the American Type 
Founders Company, in Baltimore, and are being patented by 
their inventor, Mr. Charles M. Oliver, the superintendent of 
the electrotype department. 





A PERPETUAL SOURCE OF ENJOYMENT. 

I receive many valuable suggestions from THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and it is a perpetual source of enjoyment to me.— 
E. N. Heaton, Editor Smithville Star, Smithville, Missouri. 
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A BLOW AT THE PRINTING TRADE. 


Immediate action is necessary on the part of printers, 
whether organized or unorganized, employer or employe, as 
well as publishers, to defeat the declared purpose of Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General Edwin C. Madden to discrimi- 
nate in second-class postage rates against all publications but 
newspapers. It is proposed by Mr. Madden to raise the rate 
on all trade papers, in common with all periodical publications 
not rated strictly as “newspapers,” to 4 cents per pound. The 
immediate result of this sweeping effort to render the employes’ 
positions in the postoffice department a sinecure, will be the loss 
of millions of dollars to the printing trade and to throw out of 
employment a vast number of employes — printers, pressmen 
and binders, etc. A serious curtailment of the circulation of 
the numerous trade publications and the popular magazines 
would follow the advanced price, which would make the pur- 
chase of these publications prohibitory to a large number of 
subscribers. 








Process Engraving 
Notes and Queries 











BY S. H. HORGAN. 

In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving wiil be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


RepuctnG GLasses, unmounted, 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, 

PracticaL HALF-TONE AND TRIcOLOR ENGrAvING.— By A. C. Austin. 
This is the latest book on processwork. Cloth, $2. 

DrawinG FoR Repropuction.—A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons on Decorative Desicgn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S.M., in 
the Birmingham Municipal a of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF Pins By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FoR Printers.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHoTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one 
of the best exhibits of ‘three- color work. The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in light-brown buck: 
tam, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrintinGc.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
‘“*Phototrichromatic Printing.’”? The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much time and money. ‘To supply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 
out scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 
Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s Automatic PuoroscaLe.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number ot square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule tor accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


revised and enlarged by 


PHoTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS.—The Photo-Miniature, No. 43, 
for October, 1902, is devoted entirely to photographic chem- 
icals. It is a valuable copy of this monthly for the photo- 
engraver to possess. If it does not tell you all you want to 
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know about all the chemicals you want to know about, it gives 
a list of the books that will inform you. This Photo-Minia- 
ture can be had for 25 cents from the publishers, Tennant & 
Ward, 287 Fourth avenue, New York. 


“ PHOTOENGRAVING,” By H. JENKINS.—This standard man- 
ual of processwork has been thoroughly revised in the second 
edition, which is at hand. It is the work of a scientific and 
painstaking writer who understands his subject thoroughly. 
Chapters on the theories of half-tone and trichromatic pho- 
tography by Mr. Frederick E. Ives have been added, as well 
as one on three-color processwork by the editor of this depart- 
ment. The whole is beautifully illustrated and furnishes more 
value to the photoengraver for the money it costs than any 
other book of its kind. The Inland Printer Company are the 
publishers, and the price is $2. 

THREE-COLOR Presswork.— Those of us who tackled three- 
color processwork ten years ago will recall the trouble to get 
the blocks printed in register. What a revelation it was when, 
in 1894 I think, an engraving company of Chicago issued a 
sheet 38 by 25 inches covered with three-color half-tones 
printed on a Miehle press. Now the Electro-Tint Engraving 
Company, of Philadelphia, have supplied color-blocks to the 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, who print them admirably on 
a sheet 35 by 48 inches. The process, presses, paper and inks 
are now at hand and there is nothing to hinder three-color 
work from growing steadily in demand. 


ExcHANGES RECEIVED.— It is a pleasure to note that all our 
exchanges are prospering and increasing in usefulness. The 
Process Photogram, of London, leads them all in value to the 
processworker. It is ably edited and richly deserves the suc- 
cess it has so strenuously earned. The Process Review, of 
Buffalo, is doubly valuable under its new editorial management. 
Process Work, of London, continues to note all the new things 
and is entirely up to date. Procede, of Paris, shows that the 
French are waking up to the importance of quicker methods 
in the relief-plate processes in which they have heretofore been 
away behind. The Photo-Era, of Boston, still soars as an 
exponent of what they deem high art in photography. The 
Photographic Times-Bulletin, of New York, combines artistic 
photography with practical articles, as does the Photo-Beacon, 
of Chicago. The Photo-Miniature continues to furnish pho- 
tographic facts compressed into small space for the busy 
reader. That these and our other contemporaries may all live 
long and prosper is our wish for the new year. 


BLaAcKENING Brass.— F. X., Utica, New York, asks: “ Will 
you kindly answer under heading ‘ Process Engraving Notes 
and Queries,’ of your valuable magazine, the following: What 
will blacken brass? In your October issue, Arthur H. Caswell, 
Manchester, New Hampshire, says: ‘Copper nitrate blackens 
zine, white arsenic blackens copper.’ What I want to know is 
for photographing on brass what will blacken it?” Answer— 
Copper nitrate is commonly used to blacken brass. If you can 
not get any readily, make it by dissolving pure copper filings 
in nitric acid until the acid is saturated with copper, then pour 
off the copper solution into about four times its bulk of water. 
The brass to be blackened must be made absolutely clean and 
well heated before pouring the copper nitrate solution over it. 
The heating is continued until the metal turns red in color. 
When it is removed from the heat it turns black on cooling. 
Should any crystals of nitrate of copper develop from the 
evaporation of the liquid they can be wiped off with a damp 
cloth after the brass is cool. To make the blackening solution 
with nitrate of copper, take 1 ounce of the nitrate to 4 ounces 
of water. Etching brass is described in answer to another 
query. : 

Uneven Ercuinc.— George L. McKay, Cleveland, Ohio, 
writes: “Enclosed please find proof of half-tone which, if you 
will closely inspect, you will notice a dark stipple line all around 
the edge. The half-tone was etched by what is called a still 
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etch, face down in neutral iron. If I rock the etching tub this 
dark stipple does not appear. Will you kindly explain the cause 
in your next issue and how it can be remedied?” Answer.— 
Examination of this proof shows that the half-tone dots around 
the edges of the plate for a width of about 1-32 of an inch have 
not etched as readily as the rest of the plate. The edges of the 
plate have been stopped out with an asphalt varnish most 
probably and while the plate was warm. An invisible film of 
the varnish has extended beyond the edge of the visible varnish 
and this slight invisible film has been sufficient to delay the 
action of the mordant, particularly as the bath was not rocked. 
A remedy of course would be to rock the bath. Another point 
about still-etching is this: As the mordant in contact with the 
under surface of the plate dissolves the copper, it becomes 
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ment. Sores such as you describe are familiar among begin- 
ners at photoengraving. The ailment is called syphilelcosis, 
and develops on those who are syphilitic and whose hands 
come in contact with the bichromate salts. This ointment has 
been recommended for the sores: 

Nitrate of mercury ounce. 

Nitric acid 1% ounces. 

Lard 2 ounces. 

Olive oil ... 10 drops. 
Melt the lard by standing the cup in which the mixture is 
compounded in boiling water, then add in this order the oil, 
nitric acid and nitrate of mercury. The salve is said to be 
poisonous for other purposes. The best thing for a syphilitic 
to do is to get out of photoengraving work as soon as possi- 





Photo by J. W. Krosse, Aurora, Iilinois. 


A LESSON IN EXPANSION — THE FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 


heavier and falls to the bottom of the bath, while a current of 
fresh mordant flows in to take its place. This fresh and 
stronger mordant is liable to attack the edges of the plate more 
vigorously than the center, thus giving uneven etching. To 
avoid this danger it is better to rock the bath, or with a camel’s- 
hair brush or in some other manner keep the etching bath 
moving. 

BICHROMATE Potsontinc.—W. H. G., Seattle, Washington, 
writes: “I am a printer by trade, but of late have been 
experimenting in making zinc etchings, getting my informa- 
and also from valuable pointers I 
pick up in your process A friend, who is a photo- 
engraver, also helps me and makes my negatives for me. I 
bother you now for the first time to know if the sores that 
have broken out on my hand are due to the nitric acid used 


tion from Jenkins’ book 
notes. 


in the etching. I never had sores on my hands before. These 
come around my finger nails and there is one on the back of 
my hand where the acid never touched that gives off a watery 
fluid and will not heal, though I have tried several salves on 
it.’ Answer.—This is not intended to be a medical depart- 


ble. for these sores will continue while he touches the 
bichromates. 

THE OrLorr System oF CoLor PRINTING IN ONE IMPRES- 
s1on.— From the Printing Arts Company, of London, come 
specimens in brilliant colors of printing done on the Orloff 
printing-press. This press, it will be remembered, prints 
several colors on the paper at one impression, and by an 
entirely new principle. This is managed by mounting on a 
revolving cylinder all the different printing surfaces required 
for the different colors, and arranging that the various color 
rollers are held off the cylinder except when the appropriate 
printing surfaces are opposite them. In this way all the 
printing surfaces are inked, each with ink of the proper color. 
As the cylinder revolves, each in turn comes in contact with 
and delivers its charge of ink to a smaller transfer roller, 
which is so geared to the large cylinder that it always pre- 
sents precisely the same portion of its circumference to the 
successive printing surfaces carried on the former. Hence 
all the colors are exactly superimposed on each other, and a 


reproduction is obtained on the roller, of the colored design 
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or picture it is desired to print. This in turn is retransferred 
to a form on the same cylinder, and from thence printed on 
the paper by a single impression. When this press was first 
announced it was expected it would solve the problem of per- 
fect register so necessary in three-color work. I wrote at that 
time for examples of printing from three-color blocks, so as 
to announce the result in this department. Though promised 
them at that time, results from three-color blocks have not 
been received as yet. A critical examination of the specimens 
at hand would seem to indicate that this press is not adapted 
for three-color process block printing. It will deposit colors 
side by side one another perfectly, but owing to the transfer 
principle employed it can not superimpose colors, which is 
necessary in three-color printing. Further, the dots and lines 
printed on the Orloff press are not clean and sharp; they 
rather give the suggestion of being printed by a rubber stamp. 


Woop EnGrAvING Versus Process Once More.—In the 
November, 1901, number of THE INLAND PRINTER, page 243, 
was published a portrait and tribute to Mr. Timothy Cole, 
the great wood engraver. What a most capable art critic has 
to say of the latest work from his burin is worth noting and 
commenting on: “Ever since the art of the wood engraver 
began to be pushed out of the field of modern illustration by 
photographic processes, appreciation of the new régime has 
been mingled with regrets for the old. Such work upon the 
wood block as has survived has been received in many quar- 
ters with special warmth. ‘The editor and publisher of the 
Century Magazine, for example, have inspired positive grat- 
itude for their courage in continuing to print Mr. Timothy 
Cole’s engravings after the old masters long after the ‘ proc- 
ess cut’ had seemed to be in full possession of the field nearly 
everywhere else. It is with no small disappointment, there- 
fore, that we have observed the gradual declension of Mr. 
Cole’s art. Technically he is no doubt as skilful to-day as 
he ever was, but art is not made of technic alone; a great 
deal depends upon what the artist does with it. In the collec- 
tion of engravings by Mr. Cole, after the old English paint- 
ers, which his publishers now issue, there is not a block 
which is technically poor, but there are few, if any of them, 
which are exactly what they ought to be — reproductions of 
paintings. It is not pleasant to make these remarks. We 
yield to none in admiration of Mr. Cole’s best work. But 
if the engraver has a duty to himself, he has, in reproductive 
work at any rate, a duty to his originals, and that duty Mr. 
Cole seems no longer willing to discharge.” From the proc- 
essworker’s point of view this criticism of Mr. Cole’s work is 
most hopeful. It indicates that the high art critics who once 
thought processwork an abomination are beginning to under- 
stand that for the reproduction of paintings it is the proper 
method and that wood engravers rarely reproduced a work 
of art —they interpreted it or translated it. There is a broad 
distinction between a translation and a reproduction. Through 
the use of orthochromatic photography and either the collo- 
type, photogravure, half-tone or three-color processes, repro- 
ductions of paintings may now be produced that the wood 
engraver never could have equaled. 





DEVICE FOR WATER-MARKING PAPER, 

E. R. and O. F. Behrend, Erie, Pennsylvania.— By the use 
of this machine these inventors are able to secure a genuine 
water-mark by compression of the paper fibers in a paper-web 
while it is yet in a damp condition. Such compression of the 
fibers makes the water-mark take place after the paper-web 
has passed the couch rolls and before it enters the calenders.— 
Scientific American. 





“THE INLAND PRINTER’’ A NECESSITY. 


We can not do business without THE INLAND PRINTER.— 
Review Printing & Stationery Company, Decatur, Illinois. 





Lessons 1n 
Illustrating 











BY FRANK HOLME. 
(Copyright, 1901, by F. Holme. All rights reserved.) 


The purpose of this department is to provide a progressive 
series of lessons in illustrative drawing, and in connection there- 
with to aid the student by criticism of examples submitted both in 
these columns and by correspondence. In order to simplify the 
course of instruction and at the same time minimize the work of 
individual criticism, each lesson will be confined to the explana- 
tion of a single principle, and criticisms will be confined to the 
principle explained in that lesson. Students are requested not 
to send more than five sketches for criticism, enclosing return 
postage. 

XIII.— CONCLUSION. 

You should by this time be able to handle a pen or brush 
with reasonable facility and be able to produce with ease 
different varieties of tints and shades. In picturing natural 
objects, where your aim is to reproduce their appearance 
instead of merely suggesting it, as would be the case in out- 
line drawing, you must reproduce the lights and shadows as 
they appear. Mention has already been made of the way to 
study the construction of objects, but in a shaded representa- 
tion of them you must deal with textures and the appearance 
of surfaces. 

Now that you know how to produce tints and shades with 
your pen or pencil, this work should be easy to you. At this 
stage of your study it 





will be to your advan- 
tage to make all of your 
direct from 
ture. Make your study 
sketches first as 
rate and carefully worked 


studies na- 


elabo- 


out as it is possible for 
you to make them, be- 
cause this will train your 
eye to see detail. At the 
same time try in each 
sketch to bring out 
clearly the distinctive 
‘character ” of what you 
are drawing. In other 
words, from the 
mass of details the ones 
that are peculiarly char- 
acteristic, the that 
make each particular ob- 
ject what it is, and which 
distinguishes it from 
similar objects. 
3outet de Monvel, the 
great French illustrator, 
has said that everything 
in nature, each tree or 
flower or stone, has 
character, and that if the artist will but sit down humbly before 
it and study it and carefully search for the distinctive marks of 
the characteristics he should be able, by eliminating the non- 
characteristic details, to give a cledr impression of the object in 
the simplest outline. His illustrations are proof of the truth 
of his theory. 

But the untrained eye is incapable of conveying accurate 
It can not see 
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select 
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other 








A STUDY IN LIGHTING. 


impressions — simply because it is untrained. 
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details, much less see them in their proper relation to each 
other. Your eye, however, (if you have “followed direc- 
tions”) should be keen enough by this time to take in the 
form, proportions, color and construction of objects, and 
therefore it should be a comparatively easy task for you to go 








BETWEEN LOVE AND RICHES. 
By Anatole Vely. 


(Shown as a study in lighting.) 


a step further and train your eye to note the play of light on 
their surface. The effort to reproduce this with your pen or 
pencil will cause you to look still more closely, and the result 
will be that soon you will find yourself taking an interest in 
the most ordinary and familiar things—only they will no 
longer be “ordinary” to you but “picturesque” —and then 
you will be really on the road that leads to the goal of your 
ambition. To see hidden beauty, to bring it forth and fix it on 
your paper or canvas so that others may see it—that will be 
your aim. You will no longer be content in merely sketching 
the thing as it is—you will try to show it as it appears 
to you. 

Two pictures are printed herewith; one is an ordinary pho- 
tograph —an unusually sharp and striking photograph, too — 
and the other is from a painting. In the first the subject is 
posed in a flood of light which throws one side of the figure 
in deep shadow while the other side is as light as the back- 
ground and seemingly blends into it. In the painting the 
artist has arranged the effects of light and shadow so as to 
make a composition. The girl’s figure stands out light against 
a dark background. The lover is almost equally prominent, 
although more in the shadow, and on the other side the old 
man’s face and the jewel casket are touched with light, so 
that the eye is led unconsciously to them as important parts 
of the composition. 

By skilful arrangement of the lighting of your pictures 
you will get your strongest effects in illustrations, and you 
will find suggestions all around you in nature if you will but 
look for them. It is a good plan to carry a note-book in 
which to jot down a record of these suggestions; they will 
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be useful to you in the future, and the mere act of noting 
them, if only in a few lines, will make you look the closer at 
what you see. 

And now this series of lessons must come to a close. The 
attempt has been made to present in a simple form the prin- 
ciples of drawing, of the making of pictures and of drawing 
for reproduction. By the study and application of these prin- 
ciples you can, if you have the natural qualifications, learn 
to be an illustrator. There are so many different branches of 
illustration that space forbids more than mere mention of 
them at this time. The field of illustration at the present day 
may be roughly divided into three classes: Illustrations for 
magazines and books, newspaper illustrations, and cuts for 
advertising and commercial purposes. Each of these general 
classes embraces many varieties and kinds of work. The 
tendency in all arts and crafts is more and more toward spe- 
cialism, and the part of wisdom would be to find the kind of 
work which interests you most and then to devote yourself 
to that special work. 

You can be both working and learning at the same time. 
With an understanding of the principles already explained 
and with a little practice to give you facility in the handling 
of your material you ought to be able to make drawings that 
would be interesting enough to stand a chance of being accept- 
able to an editor or publisher. Skill will come as a result of 
practice — with each picture that you make you will gain in 
knowledge and understanding, and, if you strive to make 
each one better than the one before, your work will show a 
constant and steady improvement. But there will always be 
something yet to learn, something left for you to strive for, 
some excellence yet to be attained —that is, if you are a 
learner and not a “ know-it-all.” When an artist or a worker 
in any line ceases to learn, he begins to go down hill. When 
he reaches the point when he can not be told, when he thinks 
his education “ finished,” it is finished. The education of the 
true artist is never finished until he is dead. The more that 
one learns the more clearly will he realize how much there is 
for him to learn, how many untried processes to experiment 
with, how many different kinds of work for him to choose 
from. But this very fact makes his profession more inter- 
esting than any other, for nature with her wealth of pictures 
offers an inexhaustible source of wonder and delight. “ Life 
is short —art is long.” 





DESECRATION OF THE AMERICAN FLAG FOR 
ADVERTISING PURPOSES. 


The Flag Committee of the Illinois Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution has issued a leaflet urging the 
enactment of a law restraining violations of the American flag. 
The words of President Roosevelt are quoted: “I cordially 
hope that there will be national flag legislation.” Instances 
are given in which the flag has been used for the advertising of 
the most degrading purposes, and copious citations are given 
of the flag legislation of other countries. If legislation is had, 
restraining over-enterprising advertisers from using the flag 
as a means of advertising their wares, there will undoubtedly 
be a falling off in the revenues of manufacturers of novelties 
in the form of national emblems, but who can gainsay that the 
honor and dignity of the republic will be benefited. 





FROM THE HIGHEST TO THE LOWEST. 


Mr. Charles A. Whitmore, of the Oxnard Courier, Oxnard, 
California, writes that in the December number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER he notes a mention of the Pike’s Peak News as the 
“most elevated newspaper on earth,” and accordingly sends a 
copy of the Submarine, one of his exchanges, published on 
the Mojave desert, seventy-six feet below sea-level, and 
which justly claims to be the “lowest down” newspaper on 
earth. These two papers certainly offer a striking contrast. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE, 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tlons and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 829 Madison avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania. “ For criti- 
cism” should also be written on papers when criticism Is desired. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


_CHALLEN’s Lasor-savinc Recorps.— Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 


Contests IN TyPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue InLanp 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


EsTAPLISHING A NEWSPAPER.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 
book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the 
financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers 
every phase of the starting and developing of a newspaper property. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 


GaininG A Circutation.— A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but 
a compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions 
from the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and class- 
ified for practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 


WRITING FOR THE Press.— By Robert Luce. A practical handbook 
of the art of newspaper writing, by a practical newspaper man,and meant 
to be of service to editors, reporters, correspondents and printers. The 
second edition was made the text-book of the Department of Journalism 
at Cornell University. Cloth, $1. 

Ow1nc to the amount of work required for compiling the 
list of successful contestants in THE INLAND PRINTER’S ad.-set- 
ting contest No. 12, it was found impossible to get the result 
ready for publication in this number. A most interesting 


report will appear in February. 


THE Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator has installed a new 
Goss press. 

Tue Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Star has moved to much more 
commodious quarters. 

THE Monticello (N. Y.) News, edited and published by 
Thomas Pendall, is a new paper. 

NortH MANcHESTER (Ind.) Journal.—The double-page ad. 
is artistically arranged and well displayed. 

Ocean Grove (N. J.) Times.— Only one fault was men- 
tioned in my last criticism, and that has disappeared. 

MarkKpDALE (Ont.) Standard.—All comments made in 
November have been heeded and the improvement is notice- 
able. 

Foster Gitroy, of Lansdowne, Pa., is getting out one of 
the neatest amateur journals in the country. It is called the 
Stylus. 

C. D. HELLEN, president and managing editor, has taken 
charge of the Webster City (Iowa) Journal, and is getting 
out a very newsy paper. 

Tue Rheinschen Kuriers, of Weisbaden, Germany, when 
it publishes an “extra,” mails a copy to each subscriber, but 
none are sold on the streets. 

Tue Germantown (Phila.) Independent-Gazette celebrated 
its twentieth anniversary with a finely printed and profusely 
illustrated special edition of twenty-four eight-column pages. 





ScuHenectapby (N. Y.) Gazette— Many of the large ads. in 
the Gazette, particularly those with panel arrangements, are 
models of artistic display. That of the Boston One-Price 
Clothing House, in the issue of October 31, was not improved 
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by tipping the lines on either side, although the arrangement 
of cuts was very effective. 

Tue twelfth anniversary edition of the West (Tex.) 
Times consisted of sixteen nicely printed pages on calendered 
paper, profusely illustrated. It was a creditable piece of work 
throughout. 

Cuartes F. DaucHerty, Union Label, Menominee, Mich- 
igan.—Your paper is creditable to the members of Menominee 
Typographical Union, as the mechanical work is satisfactory 
in all details. 

Tuomas W. Kocu, Backyard Weekly, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
You are doing pretty well with your ads. and will undoubtedly 
continue to improve as you get more experience. The paper 
is too large to reproduce. 

Rerick & Morcan, La Grange (Ind.) Standard.—I took 
occasion to compliment you last May upon the news and 
mechanical features of your paper, mentioning only one defect. 
That defect is now remedied. 

OsceoLta (Iowa) Democrat.—There is an improvement in 
the ad. display, but the presswork is not as good as when last 
criticized. Items of correspondence should be graded and 
more prominent heads used. 

On September 1 the Riverside (Cal.) Press moved into its 
new building, designed especially for a printing-office, which 
is one of the most commodious and convenient newspaper 
homes in southern California. 

AN experiment has been made to see how quickly a tree 
could be turned into a newspaper. At 7:35 A.M. a tree was 
sawed down and just two hours and thirty-five minutes later 
the first copy came from the press. 

Joun F. Barrincer has sold the Walden (N. Y.) Citizen 
to C. N. Cook, a New York newspaper man, who is making 
improvements in its appearance. Mr. Cook has also pur- 
chased the Walkill (N. Y.) Review. 

E. N. Heaton, Smithville (Mo.) Star—The Star is as neat 
a paper as is often seen. This little weekly, a five-column 
folio, nearly a year old, is an exception to the general rule 
in price — it sells for I cent a copy, 50 cents a year. 


Valley Echo, Westfield, Massachusetts.— Sixteen pages, 
well filled with very attractive ads. The paper is nicely printed 
and carefully made up. If items of correspondence were 
graded, with a lead between the paragraphs, it would be an 
improvement. 

Tue Alpena (Mich.) Echo recently published a “Greater 
Alpena Edition” that was profusely illustrated with good 
half-tones. There were nearly two hundred of them in the 
sixteen eight-column pages, all nicely printed except those 
that were vignetted. 

TRAVERSE City (Mich.) Eagle—An exceptionally neat 
paper in every way. The presswork, make-up and ad. display 
are all excellent; the only point where improvement could be 
made is in the three-story heads, which need a larger first line 
and a little less whiting out. 

McHenry County Republican, Woodstock, Illinois.—Ads.. 
are good and make-up and presswork are all that could be 
desired. The light-faced gothic headings are almost too light 
and might be replaced to advantage by something between 
this and the heavy first line. 

Joun J. Emerick, Wheeling (W. Va.) News.—“ The Story 
of a Year” is a very neat piece of typography and would 
attract attention readily. This, in conjunction with the cir- 
culation figures on the reverse side of the sheet, are as good 
advertising as you could put out. ‘ 

Durinc the year the Meaford (Ont.) Monitor has issued 
two special numbers, one the “ Canadian Annual,” devoted to 
“artistic illustrations, stories, humor, statistics and valuable 
information,” and the other a souvenir number of Meaford 
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and St. Vincent. 
ities of the half-tones in the latter were not fully brought out. 


Soth are creditable, although the possibil- 


Mr. Bert HowpeEsHELt writes from Spooner, Wisconsin: 
“We send you under separate wrapper a photograph of the 
Spooner Advocate, Spooner, Wisconsin, which represents a 
typical printery up here in ‘the shadow of the pine.’ The paper 
started seventeen months ago (Ida May Goss, proprietor), 
with an outfit costing $395. To-day this building contains a 
Hoe air-spring drum-cylinder press, Peerless job press, Chal- 











ADVOCATE.”’ 


OFFICE OF THE SPOONER “ 


and 
two 


engine, 
against 


paper-cutter, Fairbanks Morse Company 
other material aggregating $2,000. It went up 
printed at the county seat for twenty years, and cap- 
printing ; declared the only official 
We draw job-printing from all surround- 


lenge 


papers, 
tured the 
paper of the county. 
ing towns because we keep up to date by studying THe INLAND 
PRINTER. proprietress does not show in pic- 


county being 


The enterprising 


ture, but the haughty-looking gentleman leaning against the 
post is the foreman. 
SHELTON (Neb.) Clipper.— Nicely printed and carefully 


Ads. are neat, the only fault being a slight tendency 
The full-page 
Hostetter 


made up. 
toward sameness in the size of the display lines. 
ad. of O. H. Crumley & Co. and the one of M. 
each need cone line more prominent. 

Monroe (Mich.) 
October 30 were nicely printed, although there is not a par- 
ticularly even distribution of ink on other portions of the 
The Record continues to be among the leaders in point 


Record.—The half-tones in your issue of 


paper. 
of news, which is carefully made up. 

SoME very effective circulars and letters are being used by 
the Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald to call attention to its con- 
tinually increasing circulation and its value as an advertising 
medium. Its growth in five years from seventeen hundred to 
five thousand is certainly a record to be proud of. 
News.— Here is a weekly, just 
that has the details all carefully 
make-up, presswork, arrangement of heads, ad. 


EvetetuH ( Minn.) 
a little over six months old, 
looked after 
display, are almost without blemish. 
print make the balance of the paper look decidedly shabby by 
comparison. 


Mining 


The four pages of home- 


DvrinG the thirty-sixth annual encampment of the Grand 
Army at Washington, the Washington Post published a series 
of “Grand Army Editions” that were complete in every way. 
Each issue contained a_ special portrait of some 
famous general of the Civil War, among them Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan and others. 

Tue Miller Advertising Agency, of Denver, Colorado, is 
putting out an attractive circular, headed “ Don’t Burn Your 
Money,” on the first page of which is a striking illustration 


souvenir 
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in colors of a hand grasping several greenbacks that are burn- 
ing fiercely at one end. The inside pages are well written and 
it should bring results. 

A. J. WittrtaMs, Christian Advocate, Greensboro, North 
Carolina.—Your work on the Advocate is well done through- 
out. There are a few places where the ink is not evenly dis- 
tributed, but otherwise the presswork is good. A few more 
column rules might be omitted to advantage, particularly on 
the eighth and tenth pages. 

ALHAMBRA (Cal.) 
Advocate that invites serious criticism. 
ticularly distinctive, but if not surrounded by other 
same character, each ad. would stand out fairly well. 
work is good and make-up all right, except that occasionally 
a plate-matter column is too long or too short. 

Parker (Kan.) Message-——I do not remember having seen 
a paper with its local column so badly cut up with display 
advertising. The ads. are neat, however, nearly all being 
enclosed in rules, and with considerable panelwork. An effort 
should be made to get the heading, ‘“ News. of a Week,” at the 
top of a column or at least above the middle fold. 


Advocate.—There is nothing about the 
The ads. are not par- 
ads. of the 
Press- 


AN unusually creditable special edition was recently issued 
by the Biloxi (Miss.) Herald, termed a * Twentieth Century 
Coast Edition.” The book was of the size as THE 
INLAND PRINTER and consisted of an even one hundred pages 
and cover, fully illustrated and nicely printed. There was no 
display advertising except the little appearing on the last two 


same 


pages of the cover. 

A NEwsparER FoR Nervous PeEorLteE.—A_ dispatch from 
Vienna lately announced that a project was on foot to publish 
for nervous people, in which casualties and 


would be treated in a soothing way, so 


a newspaper 
tragedies, crimes, etc., 
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Cartoon by 
John T. McCutcheon in Chicago Record- Herald. 


Vienna has started a newspaper for nervous people. 


as not to shock sensitive readers. Mr. John T. McCutcheon 
apropos of this offers to the readers of the Chicago Record- 
Herald an idea of how news might be treated in the Vienna 
manner in the cartoon, a reproduction of which appears on 
this page. 

I am in receipt of a copy of Thousandsticks, published 


weekly at Hyden, Kentucky, thirty-five miles from a railroad 
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The editor is authority for the statement that it takes 


station. 
three weeks to make the trip to the nearest shipping-point. 
From the appearance of the paper one would suppose that no 
other paper ever reached the office, or at least the editor never 
made comparisons. 


Labor Journa!, Shawnee, Oklahoma.—The first issue of this 
bright weekly appeared: October 25, and this and every suc- 
ceeding number have contained a supplement of two or more 
pages to accommodate its advertising patronage. There is 
absolutely nothing about its typographical appearance to crit- 
icize, but it would seem advisable, under the circumstances, to 
print the entire eight pages at home. 

H. Nistie, Battle Creek, Michigan.—I have looked over 
very sieht the advertising in Good Health and the Amer- 
ican Mother, and can see no occasion for your belief that your 
work has an “amateurish ” Two ads. are repro- 
duced, which are good specimens of artistic display, and show 
different arrangements of considerable matter, yet neither is 
crowded or out of balance or harmony, and the display lines 


appearance. 








The Responsibility of 
Fathers and Mothers 








Most people are moral cowards when it comes to the all-important subject of giving 
information to their boys and girls concerning the origin of life 

The results of this moral cowardice are too fearful to contemplate. Because fathers and 
mothers have failed in righteously discharging a God-given daty, lives of hope and promise 
hole land is dotted with the untimely graves of those who should be 
ay be useless to multiply words — the fearful 
; warning —to point to an 
open way of escape from the continuance of this literal ‘‘ Slaughter of the Innocents." 

It is not that fathers and mothers do not realize this vital necessity of imparting truthfal 
practical instruction to their boys and girls, but they have not the moral courage to take the 
children to them in parental confidence and love, and give fully the knowledge that every 
boy and girl should have. Parents are hindered by mock modesty, and procrastination 
works further destruction 
women, realizing this serious problem, have carefully written out this 
important knowledge, in chaste language, that boys and girls may read and understand the 
great traths so necessary to their physical and moral development 


Buy these Grand Books 


And give then to your boys and girls, with a few words of affectionate advice upon the 
importance of the information to be obtained 


‘Teaching Truth. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


The Birth Chamber. 


PRICE 10 CENTS 
f this book is to answer in chaste and 
ves of childrenasto — reshers and parents will find it a complete 
this Book, nou sgad no other but the treatise on the delicate topic of the sexu al organ 
Bible tn ia year. EMMA BATES. ifically. bu 


pinned a Man. 
FOR SBoYSs. 
price 25. cents. 
THE CHANGE FROM BOYHOOD TO MANHOOD, 





than any Bode Ihave ever ead. I find it invalu 
MRS. D. 


Child Confidence Rewarded. 
“My boy, fourteen, said after reading * Alm: 


& Man,’ "Mamma, I feel better after reading | that ee ae 
Book, my thoughts are higher P. le book shows the prac 
WHITMAN. me A, ‘the truth to children in 








If is not large, but it would be worth 
its weight in gold to many'a mother —- anc 


Almost a Woman. 





FOR GIRLS. too, for that matter — could they read it 
enice 26 cents. its lessons to heart. It points out dangers which 
all parents know to exist. but feel their inability 
THE CHANGE FROM GIRLHOOD TO WOMANHOOD io warn against lack in their own educa. 


My satisfaction with this little book increased tion, and shows how absolute honesty and right 
f ight time, keep up the confi- 
and supplies a want long felt by mothers. | Many dence of the 
ance, fave snc. vatbeble 
ee ABBIE MORTON LARD. 

DIAZ. Women's Educational and Industriai Union, A am, delighted with i 
Boston, Mass. LENTE STEV Boston 
These books will be mailed postpaid to any address on receipt of the price by the 
WOOD-ALLEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
1307 Washtenaw Avenue. ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


FRANCES £. Wit- 


KATHERINE 




















No. 1. 


are distinctive and well selected. No. 1 has the most impor- 
tant line well brought out, with the other lines in good con- 
trast, and No. 2 has a large amount of matter in small space, 
yet it is in no sense crowded and is well balanced both in 
display and whiting out. No. 3 is the only ad. in either 
magazine, not furnished in cut form, that might be classed as 
“amateurish.” The two main lines are the same size, which 
operates against the appearance of the ad.—the first was 
important enough to have been made a full line. 

F. Beacw Carter, South Mountain (Ont.) Herald.—It is 
evident that you spend considerable thought and time on your 
ads., and some of them are set in very good taste. Those of 
E. Foster and William Thompson are your best. In several 
there is too much ornamentation, which carries them beyond 
an artistic point. Those of Cleland, M. J. Christie & Co. and 
S. Larue & Son illustrate my meaning. 

James M. Pierce has purchased the Iowa Homestead, at 
Des Moines, and is now the sole proprietor of that paper. 
The Homestead Company’s charter expired in 1900, and since 
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that time the ownership of the paper has been litigated in the 
courts, which ultimately issued a decree ordering the prop- 
erty sold at auction, with the result that it was transferred to 
Mr. Pierce, who has been one of its prominent owners for 


many years, after a spirited contest, for $162,010. 





BIRDS and NATURE one year . . $1.50 
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AN interesting issue of the Thomas (Okla.) Tribune, con- 
sisting of twenty-six pages, comes from that frontier town. 
The first issue of the Tribune was printed the same day that 
the town was opened, the editor writing the copy while sit- 
case for a desk, and 
advancement has 

The number is 
Ira Williams, 


ting on a nail keg with an inverted type 
this special number shows what remarkable 
been made in the short space of two months. 
well filled with ads., all set by one young man, 
who is only eighteen years of age. 

3Ack in September the Keokuk (lowa) Gate City printed 
an ‘Industrial Edition,” a copy of which was but recently 
received. Besides its regular news section of twelve pages 
there were four eight-page sections, each heading printed in a 
different colored ink — red, blue, green and orange —and con- 
taining a fund of interesting matter and many fine half-tones 


and line engravings. It was a very creditable piece of work. 


Rural Mail Box Free 


We Offer to Club-Raisers a 
Year’s Subscription to the 


Farm, Field, and Fireside 


And a Regular Standard Mail Box ap- 
proved by the U. S. Government, for 
$1.00, the price of the Paper Alone. 


Write for particulars to 


Farm, Field, and Fireside, Chicago, 


No. 3. 
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In a little over one month the Hamilton (Ohio) Democrat 
issued seven _Special editions — the a “Mercantile Edi- 
tion,” then a “ Scribes Picnic Edition,” a “ Labor Day Edition ” 
and four “Butler County Fair Editions.” These seven edi- 
tions averaged over one hundred columns of advertising each, 
the last four exceeding all previous similar issues by over 
forty columns. It is doubtful if any paper in the country in 
a town of the same size can approach this showing. 

Donatp M. Power, High School Reporter, Hudson, New 
York.—Your little publication is very neatly arranged and 
there is little to criticize. The dashes between articles should 
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be more uniform, or they might be omitted entirely. On the 
fifth page there are five separate articles; in two places there 
are no dashes, and in the two others dashes of different lengths 
are used. In the poem, “In Chemistry,” it is hard to distin- 
guish the professor’s remarks, as the quotation marks are 
omitted in several places. 

AncoLta (Ind.) Magnet.—A seven-column, ten-page paper, 
the six pages of home-print crowded full of news — hundreds 
of bright, crisp items from all parts of the Magnet’s field. 
The Magnet has a style in connection with its correspondence 
that will interest those publishers who think that the date must 
precede the items from each town — it runs a line in nonpareil 
beneath the town heading, “ Magnet Correspondence, Nov. 26, 
1902.” I should prefer to see more prominent headings all 
through with about four display heads at the top of the first 
page. 

Tue Courier Printing Company, publishers of the Ponca 
City (Okla.) Courier, writes: “ We send by this mail copies 
of the daily and weekly Courier for criticism. We have read 
your very interesting columns in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
years. The only instruction our foreman has had has been 
from THE INLAND PRINTER, and your criticism of his ads. will 
be appreciated.” Nearly all of the ads. in the Courier are 
very satisfactory, and to name the good ones would be to name 
them all, with the possible exception of those of H. B. Shire 
and the Hub. Where there is a tendency to sameness, the 
matter should be broken up into narrower columns or into 
panels. This treatment should have been accorded the latter 
ad., while that of Mr. Shire should have been reduced in the 
body sufficiently to allow more space for the first two lines, 
and a full-length rule substituted for the catch-line “ of.” 





UNIQUE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN OF THE 
“MILWAUKEE SENTINEL.” 


A campaign of education in advertising in all its phases, 
in all that pertains to placing goods or other requirements of 
life in a legitimate and proper way before the public, has been 
followed for some time by the Milwaukee Sentinel, to carry 
out the purposes of which it has established a “ department of 
promotion ” under the management of Mr. E. W. Krackowizer, 
a gentleman with more energy and “ resiliency ” to the square 
inch than it would seem possible for humanity to sustain. The 
Sentinel makes the advertisers’ interests its own, at the same 
time satisfying all the demands that can be made upon a first- 
class newspaper. Its plan in brief is as follows: 

Half a column of the Sentinel’s editorial page is devoted daily to 
live critical discussion of advertising in all its practical phases and 
phenomena. 

Two or more columns, devoted to special articles on practical topics 
by experts, are a prominent feature of each Sunday’s Regular Business 
Section, which, by the way, is distinguished from the rest of the paper 


by its color. 

The paper’s “‘ ears”’ also serve the advertiser by catching the reader’s 
eye to good purpose. 

The publisher’s professional and publicitous trade press is carefully 
reviewed and subscription to same is urged upon the advertisers. 

Apart from the circulation and advertising departments, but tributary 
to both, another is maintained specifically devoted to the paper’s “ pro- 
motion.”” This department not only advertises the Sentinel, but adver- 
tises that the Sentinel advertises. It publishes a great variety of 
booklets, folders, etc., sets of which are mailed upon request; also 
sample copies of the paper. 

The character of the matter furnished in the articles and 
booklets is shown in the article on “ Booklets in Advertising,” 
reprinted on page 218 of the November INLAND PRINTER, 


credit to the Sentinel for which was inadvertently omitted. 





MUST HAVE IT. 

Enclosed find draft for another year’s subscription to THE 
INLAND PrinTER. Must have it. Could better afford to get 
along without many items costing ten times as much.—Wallt. 
Parmenter, Proprietor, Franklin Printing House, Lima, Ohio. 
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Advertising for 


Printers and Others 














Printers are cordially invited to contribute specimens of their 
advertising to this department, particularly such specimens or plans 
as they have found to be profitable, with such reports of the results 
attained that may be of interest to the trade. 

Can Apvertisinc BE Taucut?—Advertising is as com- 
plex as business itself. It is as easy to teach a man how to get 
rich as it is to teach him how to advertise. It is not a matter 
of figures and rules, but a matter of quick-witted, teachable 
common sense and self-confidence joined to actual practical 
experience. These are the advertiser’s essential qualifications. 
F. G. Cramer in Milwaukee Sentinel. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING.—Advertising is 
simply telling the story in the most convincing manner. Some- 
times an illustration helps, and, again, by the same token, it 
detracts from the force of the “ad.” To say the proper thing 
at the proper time and before the proper audience, is the 
fundamental principle of all good successful advertising.— 
Joseph R. Kathrens in Milwaukee Sentinel. 

Avoip ExTRAVAGANT STATEMENTS.—After you have secured 
the reader’s attention your sole purpose should be to convince 
him that you have something to sell that it is to his interest to 
buy, and the entire phraseology should be in a convincing, yet 
easy, conversational style. The statements should be couched 
in positive and sincere terms. Extravagant statements and 
superfluous adjectives should be avoided, and, above all, say 
nothing that is not in strict accordance with the facts.—Edwin 
B. Lord in Milwaukee Sentinel. 

Wuat ApverTIsINnGc Is.—Advertising is without doubt the 
most powerful force that can be employed in the acquisition of 
trade. It is the battering ram that pushes through the solid 
wall of competition and launches goods in the place once 
occupied by the old competitor, whose mistaken notion that 
“long years of business” and “the reputation of the firm” 
were a sufficient safeguard against the onslaught of newer but 
more progressive enterprises.—Otto J. Koch in Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

ESSENTIALS OF A Goop ADVERTISEMENT.—The first essential 
of a good advertisement is a strong headline and an equally 
strong center of attraction. The former may be either a strong 
type line or a specially prepared design; but the latter should 
be an attractive cut, an illustration that will make a lasting 
impression upon the reader. If you have an established trade- 
mark, this makes a good basis of your center of attraction. 
The use of other illustrative matter in an advertisement must 
be governed by the amount of space at your disposal and the 
requirements of your business; but I, for one, strongly object 
to humorous illustrations in an advertisement— Edwin B. 
Lord in Milwaukee Sentinel. 

Pitan Your ApverTIsING.—Advertising, to be successful, 
must be continuous, persistent and consistent, with a definite 
end in view from the very beginning. Battles are planned 
before the first shot is fired; the architect knows just what a 
building will look like before the first stone is laid; business 
enterprises are planned before a commercial transaction is 
made. It is as important to have a definite plan covering an 
advertising campaign before you commence it as it is to have 
the plan and specification of a ten-story building before you 
let the contracts. Half the battles of advertising are won by 
preparation; the other half are lost through the lack of it. 
When advertising fails to pay you will invariably find that it 
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wasn’t planned to pay, or was not planned at all._—F. G. Cramer 
in Milwaukee Sentinel. 

ADVERTISING VALUE oF NEAT Packaces.— No trade requires 
more attention to neat packages than that of the printer. On 
the value of neat packages M. C. Moore says in the Milwaukee 
Sentinel: “ Make your package handsome and conspicuous. 
Make the public thoroughly aware, through general advertis- 
ing, of the exact appearance of your package. Much can be 
accomplished simply by using a beautiful package for what- 
ever you have to sell. But infinitely better and more profitable 
is the practice of making the two methods codperative. 
Remember that it is human nature to select what is hand- 
somest. Remember that it is also human nature to buy what 
we see constantly praised and described in the public press. 
It would be a blind manufacturer indeed who could not read 
this plain lesson as he runs: that a good package and a con- 
spicuous package and a well-known package is one of the 
greatest possible sellers of his products.” 


FILE AND CATALOGUE Your ApDveERTISING MAtTTER.—The 
writer of “Advertising Chit-chat” in the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
says that the amount of advertising literature which fails to 
reach the addressee—and not booklets and catalogues or 
folders alone, by any means, but magazines, clippings, marked 
copies of newspapers, etc.—is legion. For the same reason that 
we all think ourselves vastly smarter than we know our 
neighbors to be, we all of us seem to think that while we our- 
selves can afford utterly to disregard the advertising literature 
reaching our own offices, nobody else dare or will refuse to 
give careful attention to the stuff we send out. Conceited self- 
delusion! What can be expected of the average mercantile or 
manufacturing concern in this direction if great advertising 
agencies are: guilty of the same purblind remissness, though 
they themselves send out “literature” by the ton of their own 
and for clients by the score. It is not only the typewriter girl’s 
“pinch” and the office kid’s “swipe,” and general careless 
neglect that causes this woeful waste of good ad. material — 
costly to the sender and valuable to addressee. No, with many 
firms it is a case of systematic destruction; a case of out of 
sight, out of mind; the less we know, the less need we care. 
It is then not by mere sufferance that such mail matter goes 
straight to the mail basket, but by tacit connivance, if not in 
conformity with positive instructions. It is “shoo fly, don’t 
bother me,” all along the line, from the boss down. 


How to Hanobie Inguiries.— Beyond doubt the most 
important part of a direct advertising campaign is the fol- 
low-up system. I have no hesitancy in saying that thousands 
of dollars are wasted annually, the results of which could have 
been turned from an inglorious failure to wonderful success 
had the inquiries been properly developed by following up the 
same by effective correspondence in an intelligent manner. 
A practical illustration of this is shown by a careful examina- 
tion of a hundred orders, taken indiscriminately from the order 
file. Of these, from the first letter sent out no orders resulted. 
From the second letter seven orders came in. The fourth 
brought nineteen, the fifth twenty-four, the sixth twenty-two 
and the seventh sixteen. Nor is there any question but future 
efforts will show even more conclusively that the essential 
part of direct advertising is an adequate follow-up system. 
But what the advertiser wants to make sure of is whether his 
advertising is a paying venture or not. This can be easily 
ascertained by a simple system of bookkeeping. When an 
advertisement is placed treat the publication exactly as you 
would a salesman. Charge up the amount paid for the ad. the 
same as you would salary, commission, transportation, inci- 
dental expenses. Thus, when you send out a batch of fol- 
low-up letters to the inquiries secured from the paper, charge 
the entire cost up against the publication. To this add a 
sufficient amount to cover the item of general expense. Pre- 
pare a schedule of cost of goods. When an order comes in, by 
reference to the card previously mentioned you will quickly 
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ascertain the source of the inquiry. Credit the publication with 
the amount of the order, debit it with the cost of the goods and 
you can at any time strike a balance that will show you defi- 
nitely whether your advertising in any particular publication is 
a paying investment or not—Edwin B. Lord in the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. — 





A PRINTER’S MARK. 

Extract from a letter from Mr. R. Lee Sharpe, owner of 
the “ Sharpe Press,” Carrollton, Georgia: 

Forty of our business houses entered into a trade carnival contest to 
see who could outdo the others with living advertisements personated by 
our prettiest young ladies. The photograph represents my “display,” as 
the lady appeared on the stage. The letters dangled on invisible wires. 
The red devil trade-mark was so familiar to the vast audience that the 
whole house cheered. She won the prize, and I was the recipient of 
more work after that, for the people seemed to know that the “ red 
devil”? meant modern printing. 

We reproduce the photograph, and although we are sure that 
part of the enthusiasm was inspired by the charming personal 
element in Mr. Sharpe’s tableau vivant, yet we can draw from 
his “display” this important conclusion, namely, the great 
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advertising value of a trade-mark, and its insistent use, to the 
printer. The printer’s mark it is sometimes called. It matters 
not of what shape it is, whether conventional or pertinent, or a 
monogram, like the well-known McMillion device. Make it of 
many sizes.so that it can be used without offense on all work 
you produce. It will very often be allowed to remain on 
work where an imprint would be considered objectionable, 
and especially use it on your own stationery and advertising 
matter. It becomes your sign, stands for what you produce, 
and its presence upon printing which possesses distinction 
and good taste very soon produces in the minds of men an 
impression of the intimate relation between it-and such quali- 
ties. The printer’s mark was used by the great printers of the 
past, notably Fust and Schoeffer, the makers of the first- 
printed Bible, Jenson and Aldus, whose well-known device 
of the anchor and dolphin has been copied by many modern 
printers. Their marks will always be associated with thorough 
workmanship and sincere appreciation of the artistic possi- 
bilities of the printed book. Therefore, as Mr. Sharpe’s 
“ devil,” shown above in such a seductive form, was promptly 
and tumultuously recognized as the incarnation of his trade- 
mark, so any device you many choose to adopt, if persistently 
used, will very soon possess an advertising value only limited 
by the quality of your output. 
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BY JOHN M. 


LARKING. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of jobwork, and all descriptions of decorative 
typography. Address all communications and specimens for criti- 
cism in this department to The Inland Printer Company, 212 Mon- 
roe street, Chicago, Ill. Specimens for reproduction should be 
printed in black ink on white paper, if p ible, and iled flat. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 





VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopern Letterpress Desicns.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

PracticaL Printer.— By H. G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
mation for the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
Cloth, $1. 

300K OF Destcns From Type.— By Ed S. Ralph. A collection of 
up-to-date samples of composition, which every compositor who aims to 
do modern work should have. 50 cents. 

Contests IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


ConTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

Hints on Imposition.— By. T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to ‘‘ making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 


Mopern Type Dispray.— The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty up- 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards 
and*other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful suggestions for the proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited by Ed S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli- 
gent compositor should possess. Size, 7% by 9% inches. Price, 50 
cents, postpaid. 


THE comments in this department will be of value, not only 
to the printer on whose work they reflect, but as much as can 
be, to our readers generally. We will reproduce, as heretofore, 
such specimens as may be instructive, or suggested improve- 
ments in the work submitted, and more especially, from time 
to time, notable examples of artistic printing. To these ends 
we ask the codperation of all printers who are interested, both 
in the way of suggestions and inquiries, the sending of speci- 
mens of commercial and advertising printing for comment, 
and from those printers whose work has placed them in the 
foremost rank, by reason of its artistic worth, we solicit exam- 
ples of type-designs, which, reproduced, will be of educational 
value to all. This department will be an exchange for job- 
printers, wherein ideas and experiences can meet, and especially 
for those separated by location from their fellow craftsmen and 
the helpful interchange of experience which association with 
others only can give. The city printer lives in an atmosphere 
of suggestion and emulation, and having command of the best 
material and facilities, it is natural to suppose that his work is 
more finished and artistic than that of the man whose only 
source of instruction is the monthly printing magazine. There- 
fore, it is important that the trade magazine should be of the 
utmost educational value to such men, whose text-book it 
necessarily becomes, and although many small-town printers, 
by the possession of natural good taste and appreciation of the 
laws and limitations of correct printing, produce good work, 
many of them do not qualify, and to such we offer the service 
of this department. 

Boyer & Gipson, Paris, Texas.— Your booklet for card- 
style is attractive and useful. 

A, AxEL THUNBERG, Boston, Massachusetts—Your work is 
f:ir, quietly displayed and without much attempt at departure 
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from conventional models. The magazine cover-page is a well- 
balanced design. 

Apert HrerscHeEr, Detroit, Michigan.—Good, for the time 
it took. You must be a “ swift.” 

H. A. Bristot, Fort Collins, Colorado.—You show good 
taste in the use of one series, generally, upon each job. 

Braprorp Press, Indianapolis, Indiana.—Your printed 
matter is a convincing proof of the arguments presented by 
the text. 

D. Gustarson, Red Wing, Minnesota——Your work is 
another instance of artistic taste. We reproduce your letter- 
head. We think, however, that the ornament underneath the 
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center could be left out with advantage, or a lighter design 
more in harmony with the panel, substituted. (No. 1.) 

C. L. Powers, Westfield, Massachusetts—Your card 
envelope is a unique conception, but the card is not exceptional 
in composition. 

RussEL THompson, Boulder, Colorado.— From your sam- 
ples we reproduce two folder pages as good examples of 
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simple, legible composition. The ornament is appropriate, 
though rather large. (Nos. 2 and 3.) 

Joun R. Muitett, Jewell, lowa.—Your work is ordinary 
chiefly because the samples received are not of a kind demand- 
ing more than ordinary treatment. 

LawreNcE Burt, Eagle Lake, Texas—Word ornaments 
should not be used at the end of display lines. They are of 
doubtful utility as decoration used that way. 

DRUMMER PRINTERY, Lecompte, Louisiana.—A good blotter 
and a new expression upon it, “ Fine commercial printing our 
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hit”; most printers aim in that direction, and it is stimulating 
to know that one, once in a while, hits it. 

A. K. Ness, St. Ignace, Michigan.—There is no precedent 
for using a lower-case letter for an initial Don’t. Your 
envelope is novel in design and tastefully printed. 

C. H. Grancer, Rochester, New York.—Your work is 
decidedly better than the professional exhibit and shows that 
the amateur printer does not always work in vain. 

J. Apert Hoop, Ocean Grove, New Jersey.—Your work 
is distinctly attractive. We reproduce two of your cards as 
variants from the conventional business card, and yet within 
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the bounds of good taste. (No. 4: Rules and ornament in gold, 
type in blue-black on blue tinted stock. No. 5: Rules in red, 
type in black.) 

J. A. CuentEr, Buckingham, Quebec.—At the end of a dis- 
play line leave off the comma, especially when preceded by a 
period. Envelope corner-cards are good ordinary work. 

Stewart Hoop, Crary, North Dakota.—A very attractive ad. 
and one that would not be overpowered by competition of 
surrounding ads. Your corner card has a rather light-headed 
appearance. 

E. N. Heaten, Smithville, Missouri—Your circular is very 
well arranged and written, and the composition is in every way 
acceptable and shows a consistent study of metropolitan news- 
paper ad.-setting. 

GeorcE W. Martin, Central Falls, Rhode Island.—Yours 
is good average work. Using less space in the center than the 
outside margins and less top than bottom would improve the 
appearance of the folders. 

F. Van Dycx, New Haven, Connecticut.— Leaving out all 
word ornaments, except where used as a dash, and respacing 
the words in the main panel, thus getting rid of the white space 
at top, would improve your card. 

N. P. Esy, Ocheyedan, Iowa.— Jenson is a good ad.-face, 
it.asmuch as it is strong and legible, especially the larger sizes, 
but for single-column ads, a plain condensed letter is preferable. 
Contrast is the main virtue in ad.-composition, and you show 


some realization of that by the use of white space, but 
strengthening some of the main lines would improve the ads. 


B. W. Bates, Roseburg, Oregon.—The ornaments are not 
in good taste on a bill-head, a strictly useful article, otherwise 
a good job. On the cover-page of the “Culture Club” pam- 
phlet the ornaments seem to be in the way. 

M. E. Bupp, Wichita, Kansas.—Your card is a unique affair 
and we hope a business-bringing piece of pasteboard, but it is 
too eccentric to be good typography, and too enigmatical, in 
our opinion, to be an effective trade-getter. 

Curtis C. Korpr, Keokuk, Iowa.—The very best initial you 
could have used would have been an old-style 3-line letter. 
Lining at the top of the panel and side matter on the first 
page would improve the appearance of your circular. 

Tue Democrat Company, Davenport, Iowa.—“ Two Bits 
and Six Bits” is a clever and catchy argument for good 
work at any price. It is written in the “ Billy Baxter,” et al. 
vernacular and leads one pleasantly up to the main thought — 
“ Not how cheap, but how good.” 

Avucust Dietz, Richmond, Virginia—Your work shows a 
far removal from the drop-down-deadness that characterizes 
a great deal of jobwork. The Japanese folder is original and 
emphasizes very much, by its appearance, the statements con- 
tained therein. ; 

GeorcE W. O’NEAL, Greensboro, North Carolina.—You 
use good judgment in the selection of type-faces, but a tend- 
ency to use too much rulework in the way of panels and under- 
scoring detracts very much from the appearance of the work. 
“Beauty unadorned is adorned the most,” is a very good motto 
for typographers to follow. This applies especially to title- 
pages and we would suggest that your “ Progressive Greens- 
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boro” title-page would be very much improved by the elimina- 
tion of some of its rules. It would be an attractive cover-page, 
extremely so in colors, but as a title-page it lacks the well- 
bred simplicity that the introductory page to a dignified 
book deserves. We reproduce your title-page, and also what 
in our opinion would be the proper way to set it for the inside 
title. (Nos. 6 and 7.) 

Frank E. Rosins, Conway Printing Company, Conway, 
Arkansas.—Your booklet, calling the attention of advertisers to 
the merits of the Log Cabin Democrat, is pertinent and we 
hope, by the returns, a convincing piece of printing. We think 
the printing of the “$$” on the title-page instead of on a 
pasted slip would have made it not only simpler, but more 
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effective, repeating and emphasizing the idea, on the cover- 
page, “Dollars in it,’ and turning over, on the title-page, 
“Dollars for the man who advertises.” 

Hector J. CHIARIGLIONE, Pueblo, Colorado.—The card sub- 
mitted would have been a better job, typographically, and 
received more consideration by the recipients, if printed plainly 
in the manner of an announcement, besides saving half the 
time of composition. 

THE STANLEY-TAYLOR Company, San Francisco, California. 
We reproduce a circular from the above company, printed on 
first and third pages, page 12 by 18 inches, head-piece, initial 
and signature in colors. Rather large, but a dignified argument 
pleasingly dressed, and contains suggestions for the compositor 
in the way of simple type arrangement, although some minor 
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success in the field of 
commercial printing, 

@ First: we do each piece of printing as well as possible; 

second: as quickly as possible; third: at the lowest price 


possible. 

@ But quality is supreme. 
we give it the personal attention of a partner in the business. 
The typographic arrangement is done under his supervision 
and before being sent to the workroom. A certain individu- 
ality is given each customer’s work, and a uniform style and 
excellence are attained thereby. 





and why its trade in 
this field is so large 
at the present time 


To do each job as well as possible 


No. 8. 


details could be improved. The indentation of the preface is 
not pleasing, and the paragraph marks could have been 
omitted, as the paragraphs are indicated in the usual way by 
indentation. (Nos. 8 and 9.) 

M. Detvaux Coyte, Frankfort, Kentucky—Your heading 
is entirely too large. It is gorgeous but not good commercial 
printing, of which you claim to be an exponent. Bright red, 
green and blue do not rightly harmonize, and you should avoid 
such color combinations. 

F. H. Emerson, Boston, Massachusetts—The Stationery 
Bulletin is a pertinent and tasty pamphlet. It has both 
brevity and breeziness, which, together with neat display and 
the use of a suggestive purple ink, must make it a good 
reminder and trade-bringer. 

Cuar_es S. Lorp, Reynoldsville, Pennsylvania.—Panelwork 
on envelopes to any great degree is not expedient, but your 
designs are good, with the exception of faulty joints. The 
two letter-heads are in the best possible manner, but the bill- 
head could be improved by the removal of the pointer under 
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“bought of,” the centering of “wholesale grocers” under the 
firm name, and indenting the side panel about two ems. 

G. Faunt Le Roy, Santa Rosa, California—There is a 
tendency to elaboration in your work which might be toned 
down. In the title-page the words “First Baptist Church” 
are of equal importance with the lines above and should have 
been given equal prominence. 

Betz & Orr, East Liverpool, Ohio.—A good blotter for 
blotting, but rather weak typographically, caused chiefly by 
the use of five colors of equal value. Confining the colors to 
the picture and printing the text in not more than two would 
have strengthened it very much. 

Cuar es F. Parter, Pittsburg, Kansas.—Your work is fair, 
with no alarming eccentricities of design that should prevent 


@ Then, the service is better. The designing of each job 
in advance saves experimenting and delay. Besides, another 
partner in the business personally superintends the getting 
out of all work, and sees to it that time is not lost unneces- 
sarily. In this way each job is gotten out as quickly as possible. 
@ But the charge must be as low as that of any other reputable 
house; therefore the price for each job is determined under 
the personal supervision of the Secretary of the Company. 
He sees to it that there is a uniformity and fairness of charge 
in every case. 

@ In conclusion we wish to say that the prices we quote are 
never high, and frequently are very low. We are one of four 
very large printing houses in San Francisco, and a large plant 
must be kept busy. We ask a return of five per cent on our 
investment—but no less. There must be no dull periods, 
so when a dull period is coming we prevent dullness by close 
prices. But the quality will always be given no matter what 
the price. 

@ We are very successful with orders from a distance and 
invite correspondence on all matters pertaining to our craft. 
Please do not hesitate to call on us if there is any information 
we can give. 


The Stanley-Taylor Company 


656 Mission Street. San Francisco. 
Good Printing Brings 
Results 
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its acceptance by the powers that be. Using smaller faces and 
a little more care in spacing would improve it; also the non- 
use of points at the end of display lines. 

Joun T. Patmer, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, sends a 
blotter, well written and quietly but effectively displayed, with 
a November calendar and a suggestive autumnal colored pic-- 
ture. In the corner is printed this alliterative motto: “We 
print the kind of printing that makes you prosper.” 

J. W. Warret, Des Moines, lowa.—The copy is better dis- 
played than the reset job, and more easily read —a very desir- 
able point in advertising work. Less space to the decorations 
would have given more room, and avoided the cramping of 
the type, which in a degree destroys its legibility. 

Rosco—E THompson, Ransom, Michigan.—Your work is in 
the best possible taste for commercial printing; but why the 
periods at either end of the main line on the Defiance College 
letter-head? What is their significance? We think the Union 
Collegiate School letter-head could be improved by setting on 
the side the matter shown across the top, thus getting rid of a 
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scrappy effect as it now stands, placing the other small lines 
in their place across the top. 

Rosert C. Jones, San Bernardino, California—Your 
ad.-writing is fetching and ads. well displayed. Do not use 
irrelevant ornaments in your commercial work, and be a little 
more sparing of your red color. A single word or rule in 
color is much more striking than half red and half black. 

J. B. Evans, Manager, Converse Printing Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania.—lhe samples you have sent us are very 
unequal in merit. The Transformer pamphlet is an attractive 
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credit to its designer. The only exception we would make is 
the wide space between the panels. A pica less would have 
improved it. 


Tuomas H. Lirrie, Norfolk, Virginia.— Panelwork is an 
elaboration not necessary at all in the making of good printing. 
Remember that type itself is beautiful, and, tastefully arranged, 
needs no help from the panel to improve its appearance. On 
the contrary, much of the panelwork is bad by reason of its 
overpowering effect on the type it surrounds. This is a fault 
in your letter-head, only to be helped by printing the panel 
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piece of printing. The blotters are ordinary. In the type- 
foundry insert, the display is overpowered by excessive rule- 
work, and, although elaborately printed in four colors, is not 
a successful composition, either as a decorative or an advertis- 
ing design. We reproduce your letter-head as a correct and 
simple piece of type arrangement in panel form. Printed on 
buff stock, with a deeper tone inside the panels; rules in red, 
type in black. (No. 10.) 

R. C. McCreary, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania.—Your type 
arrangement is a trifle uncertain, but being your first offense 
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rules in a lighter tint. The Nussbaum bill-head 
appropriate for the business it represents. 


is very 


WE are in receipt of the American Machinist’s twenty-fifth 
birthday number and note the good arrangement and compo- 
sition of its advertising pages. They are a marked departure 
from the strong, heavy style usually seen in journals devoted 
to the iron and kindred trades, and Mr. Kershaw, the adver- 
tising manager, states this result has been obtained by close 
study of THE INLAND PRINTER, aid its use in the office as a 
style-book. Much distinction is given to many of the ads. by 
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it may be condoned, if you promise not to do anything like it 
again. It is unnecessary to use six different faces on a title- 
page, especially those of a sort that swear mildly at each other. 

W. Haepricu, Jr., Brooklyn, New York.—Your booklet is 
a dainty bit of printing, perfect in every respect except one — 
the placing of the type page and its relation to its opposite. 
Read “A Course in the Principles of Design,” in the December 
INLAND PRINTER, commencing on page 350, and you will 
understand. 

H. W. Bovurpette, Winfield, Kansas.—As a very well-dis- 
played advertisement, a great mass of matter being handled in 
a way to give distinction to each department, your poster does 
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the use of designed borders of various graceful patterns, and 
altogether it is a welcome relief and change from the heavy 
gothic display of the average iron trade-paper. The rule under 
the running head on the advertising pages might be left off, 
as it conflicts unpleasantly with the rules and borders surround- 
ing the ads. We reproduce three of the ads., showing the 
border feature spoken of, and their value in giving distinction 
to the ads. (Nos. 11, 12 and 13.) 


A. P. McGuire, Wellington, Kansas.—The badness of your 
rules is so evident that it would have been better to compose 
the letter-head in some other besides the panel style. The type 
is too large and crowds the panel too much. Better to have 
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left out the meaningless ornaments in the side panels and used 
thé space for some of the matter in the center panel, thus 
relieving the hidebound appearance of the job. 

ArtHur A. WHITBECK, Springfield, Massachusetts.—Your 
booklets, “Expressions” and “ Well Repaid,’ are attractive 
jobs in every way. Testimonials are not particularly desirable 


-————— 
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copy, but you have solved the problem of their arrangement 
in a very effective manner. We reproduce the “Cooking 
School” cover-page as showing good decorative arrangement 
of the type and the use of an ornament suggestive of the sub- 
ject. Ornament in gold, the rest in black. (No. 14.) 

SITWELL Prescott, Fort Worth, Texas.—Your work is 
rather heavy. Using a one-point face for your panel rules, 
and smaller sizes and lighter faces for the type-matter would 
improve the bill-head. A dressmaker’s card should be small 
and neat, with no border; as near the style of an engraved 
card as possible. 

CLEVELAND H. SHERMAN, Newton, Iowa.— It will make an 
attractive blotter in colors; rules in red, type in black. A 
lead more between the type and rules of the top and bottom 
lines, and centering the matter in side panels would improve 
it. In the right panel line up the words with the top one, let- 
ting the apostrophe into the margin. 

Joun A. Barry, West Alexander, Pennsylvania.—Your 
“Board of Eduéation” letter-head would be improved with 
the border, top and bottom, omitted. “ Programs” will be 
one of the subjects of a series of short articles which this 
department will give from time to time in the future, with 
many illustrations of different styles. 

NoLtan BrotHers PrintTING House, Brooklyn, New York.— 
Any advertising sent out by a printer should be exceptionally 
attractive and catchy, both in write-up and type arrangement, 
because that is what he furnishes others. In your circular you 
cliim to use “ printers’ brains,” but its dodgerlike composition 
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nullifies any such assertion. It is “nuts” for the waste-paper 
basket. 

Tue MepicineE Hat News, Medicine Hat, Assiniboia, N. 
W. T.—We commend the use, in your office printing, of one 
series of type and a uniform style of composition so far as the 
varying requirements of envelope, letter-head, bill-head and 
statement will permit. Also the use of a one-color stock. The 
only exception we would take is the crowding of the bill-head, 
whereby insufficient space is given for the name and address 
lines. 

J. S. Warren, Danbury, Connecticut—Your program 
cover would have been very much improved worked in colors, 
the ornaments in a lighter tint. As it is, the ornaments rather 
overpower the text; also, if you had shortened the up-and- 
down rule, thus avoiding the awkward division of the bottom 
line, and bringing it to center. A more natural arrangement 
of the type on the “ Annual Report” cover-page would have 
improved it. 

Tue Herald, Clarksburg, West Virginia—Your letter-head 
is a great improvement over the copy, and with the limitations 
noted in your letter is a good job in the panel style. It could 
have been improved by resetting the bottom lines of central 
panel in smaller type and one line, and also reducing “ pub- 
lishers of.” The rules do not join as well as they might, and 
the county-fair-poster effect could be lessened by printing all 
the type in black. 

Witt W. SHAMPANORE, White House Station, New Jersey. 
You use too many kinds of type in your jobs and do not seem 
to understand the value of contrast. By contrast we mean the 
use of large and small, or heavy and light-face type together, 
the right use of which makes good display. The most tasteful 
way, in stationery printing, is to use one series throughout, 
making the firm name and business the main lines and the 
balance strictly subordinate. 

Tuomas Topp, Jk, Boston, Massachusetts—Your work 
is fair, but we would like to call your attention to one point. 
In the inverted pyramid title-page you used Post and Satanick 
in close alternating lines. The use of one or the other alone 
would make a better balance of color. We reproduce the three 
cards and a suggested variation to illustrate what we wish to 
The fault of Nos. 15 and 16 lies in failure to display the 
In the case of a well-known firm, like Harper’s, or 
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where the business is indicated by the firm name, this is not so 
important, but the average man wants his business displayed 
good and large, and although No. 17 is not much of an 
improvement in that respect, yet it comes nearer fulfilling this 
important requirement of a business card than the first two. 
No. 18 shows a suitable arrangement for such a card. 

Tue Print Suop, St. Catharines, Ontario.— Dressed in old- 
style throughout, including all advertisements, your magazine, 
“Impressions,” is a tasteful and restful piece of printing. The 
use of one series of type in a pamphlet like this shows a thor- 
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ough appreciation of one of the chief laws of decorative art — 
harmony. Your letter-head, also, in its artistic combination of 
tasteful type display and graceful l’art nouveau ornament, 
shows the decorative possibilities of the printing trade. 

Tue Jupson Press, Gloversville, New York.—We appreci- 
ate very much the receipt of a package of printed matter from 
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you, of varied kinds, well set and well printed. Your embossed 
and color work in the way of labels and cards are exceptionally 
fine. We reproduce two of the title-pages contained therein, 
not as representative entirely of your work, except as evidence 
of good taste, but being of educational value to our readers 
as examples of good effects obtained by simple means. (Nos. 
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19 and 20.) The card shown is faulty in three ways. The 
inside panel rules should have been of uniform thickness, the 
space between the small panels the same as elsewhere, and the 
firm name and business set in the same type, inasmuch as they 
are of the same size and color value. (No. 21.) 

Seymour R. Otsen, Hutchinson, Minnesota.—We think 
your work can be improved with the material that you have. 
Your Independent-Times letter-head is the best in the panel 
style, and in ordinary display the Zierke Brothers and Hutch- 
inson Machine Company. In the Zeleny two-color letter-head 
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the two side panels should be a nonpareil closer to the center 
one, and a less proportion of red in the printing would have 
improved it. One line of red is very much more emphatic and 
striking than an equal division of the colors. 

W. M. Lynn, Florence, Alabama.—Your work is faulty in 
many ways, showing that you do not understand some of the 
elementary axioms of good printing. In your panelwork a 
tendency to crowd the margins with the type lines is evident. 
Always have margins top and bottom of panels equal with the 
sides, and the space between the inside panels somewhat less 
than between the outside rules. The one-color Florence 
Herald heading is the best of your samples, and the Florence 
Wagon Works letter-head the best of the panel designs. 
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H. G. Dwinett, Hamiltcn, Ohio—Your No. 290 letter- 
heading is a well-balanced and attractive piece of composition, 
and shows you have a proper appreciation of correct panel 
designing. We deprecate the use of typographic ornaments, 
as a rule, in business stationery, but you have used them with- 
out offense. Why not have used the union label as an orna- 
ment in place of the one printed in red, instead of leaving it 
outside the panel, thus making it combine the double purpose 
of utility and ornament, as you have done on the envelope. 

Frep A. SpencetT, Glens Falls, New York.—You seem to be 
a trifle undecided as to what makes good printing, and we 
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will use the “ deadly parallel” as an effective way of enlighten- 
ment. We reproduce two of your samples and reset examples 
of what they should be. The card, as set by you, looks more 
like a raffle-ticket than a personal business-card, and the fault 
of the title-page is the up-and-down arrangement of the 
word “outlook,” something that should never be permitted, 
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except by order of the customer, because it is not easily read, 
and any arrangement that militates against that is not good 
display. (Nos. 22, 23, 24 and 25.) 

Joun J. Emerick, Wheeling, West Virginia.— Letter- 
spacing should be very carefully done, in order to obtain a 
pleasing effect. Not only the letters and words, but also the 
lines should be spaced in order to preserve the proper relation 
of the words to each other. If this is not done the reading 
becomes a jumbled mass of letters painful to scan. A page so 
worded that all can be equally wide-spaced looks well, and a 
page, otherwise heavy, can be lightened and improved very 
much by the process, as it changes the color value exactly in 
the same way an artist lightens his work by increasing the 
space between the pen strokes. It is not advisable to wide- 
space a few lines in a job, as it destroys the harmony of the 
lettering. The solicitor is right; your window-card is not 
strong enough and unnecessarily elaborate. The event, place 
and date should be made as prominent as possible. It is one 
of the cases when art must give way to utility. 





BETTER AND BETTER WITH EACH ISSUE. 


Enclosed find check for $2.50, for which send me THE 
INLAND PRINTER for one year. No office that pretends to keep 
up with the times should be without it. Though, practically, 
I know nothing about the business as yet, I am fast learning 
through the suggestions offered in its columns. It seems to 
be better and better with each issue, though the preceding one 
appeared to be perfection itself—John W. Kellette, Northbor- 
ough, Massachusetts. 
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ADVERTISING FOR A SITUATION. 


The following letter was received by THE INLAND PRINTER 
on November 12. The inquirer was advised that if agreeable 
to him the letter would be forwarded to a number of employers, 
and that his communication would be published with the 
answers received: 


To the Editor: New York, November 10, 1902. 

It is frequently asserted that in the printing business there 
is “a constant demand for reliable skilled labor.” If such be 
the case, what is the best method to enable the “constant 
demand” and the “skilled labor” to “get together”? The 
writer of this, believing that printers’ ink might prove of value, 
and knowing the wide influence of your justly popular maga- 
zine, recently caused the following ad. to be printed in its 
columns: 
COMPOSITOR — First-class all-around man, specially skilled in high- 

grade display composition and stonework, desires employment on 
best class of work in a well-conducted concern where employer or rep- 
resentative in charge is appreciative and courteous, and where there is 
opportunity for advancement; strictly reliable; best references; at 
present assistant foreman; salary must be over “ scale.” Address — 
(etc., etc.) 

There has not as yet been any response from the alleged 
“constant demand.” There must be something wrong some- 
where. The ad. reads all right. Nothing there beyond reason 
and the possible. The advertiser can “ deliver the goods.” Can 
it be that the “ constant demand” is at present too busy on the 
“cost of printing” to look up “want ads.”? Or, is it that 
there is a demand for skilled labor that costs less or does 
not go higher than the “scale”? Or, is it that the desire of 
the advertiser to be connected with a “ well-conducted con- 
cern where appreciation and courtesy prevail” is de trop for 
present-day “print-shops”? Helpful answers to these ques- 
tions by those who are “ wise” would be interesting reading 
for those desiring and deserving advancement. €. ay 


‘ 


The following letter was sent to a number of employers: 


Cuicaco, November 15, 1902. 
Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of a letter, a copy of which I 
enclose herewith, in which the claim that there is always a 
demand for a competent man in the printing trade is sought to 
be controverted by a citation of the experience of an advertiser 
in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
As this is a subject of interest to the trade, I would be glad 
to have an expression of your opinion for publication. 
Thanking you in advance for your consideration, I am 
Yours truly, A. H. McQurtxin, Editor. 


The responses are appended in the order of receipt: 


ATLANTA, GeEorciA, November 17, 1902. 
Mr. A. H. McQuilkin, Editor “ Inland Printer,’ Chicago, IIl.: 
Dear Sir,— Replying to yours of 15th inst., in reference to 
the advertisement of the compositor, there is no doubt of there 
being a steady demand for skilled labor and that the trade 
journals are usually looked over for applications of this kind; 
but the trouble with this advertiser is that he states he has a 
position already, as assistant foreman. The inference is that | 
he wants to better himself, and that could hardly be brought 
about except by some house offering him a position as foreman. 
Yours truly, Foote & Davies Company. 
Dictated by Mr. Foote. 


CoLorapo Sprincs, CoLorapo, November 17, 1902. 

Mr. A. H. McQuilkin, Editor “ Inland Printer,’ Chicago: 

Dear Sir,—Yours of the 15th at hand, enclosing copy of 
letter and advertisement. In reply will say, that we took the 
advertisement without reference to your letter, as though it 
had come to our attention in your journal. It strikes us this 
way: 

First: Our experience is that no man who is what your 
advertiser claims to be, “ specially skilled in high-grade compo- 
sition and stonework,” particularly the latter class of work, 
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needs to look for a job. The job is all the time looking for 
that kind of a man. On the face of it it is not assuring. 

Second: ‘‘ Salary must be over ‘scale.’” That proposition 
would scare any body. If your advertiser wants a job he 
must show that he is worth more than the scale before he 
would get it. Few employers will take any man at his own 
valuation. In fact, we will guarantee no man, whatever he 
thinks he can do, or however much his friends think he can 
do, steady work at the scale until he has demonstrated that he 
is worth it and can do the work we have to be done and in the 
way we want it done. : 

In short, the advertisement, as it appears to us, doth protest 
too much. Then we go back to our firstly —no thoroughly 
good man goes seeking a place. We tried some months ago 
to get just such a man as this and could not find him loose. 
Our old foreman came back, or a trip to Chicago or elsewhere 
would have been necessary. Yours truly, 

THE Gowpy-SIMMONS PRINTING Co., 
ata. G: 
F. W. Battes & CoMPANY, PRINTERS, 
SECOND AND OAK STREETS, 
PorTLAND, OrEGON, November 19, 1902. 
A. H. McQuilkin, Esq., Editor “The Inland Printer,” 
Monroe street, Chicago, Illinois: 

Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of yours, 15th inst., in regard 
to want-ad. for first-class printer. 

I have been a printer and an employer nearly thirty years. 
The scale here is $21.20 for fifty-three hours and we pay 
$22 to $24 for good job-printers, and find skilled labor very 
scarce, and certainly not equal to the demand. The average 
printers, and those under the average, consider themselves 
first-class, and the fair printer thinks he is the only “it” and 
is generally seeking something better, like your advertiser. 
We are in need of just such printers as your advertiser claims 
to be and would be glad to hear from him. 

Yours truly, 


2i2 


F. W. BAttEs. 





INFORMATION FURNISHED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


There is comparative ignorance on the part of the public 
regarding the information and printed matter which can be 
obtained from the United States Government for the asking. 
Just what to ask for and who to ask is not understood very 
clearly by the average citizen of this great republic. It might 
be well for the printers who enjoy situations under Uncle 
Sam to set about creating a demand for the tons of literature 
produced at the Government Printing-office, as President 
Roosevelt in his recent message indicates that he desires that 
the amount of printed matter should be reduced. “ There is a 
growing tendency,” writes the President, “to provide for the 
publication of masses of documents for which there is no public 
demand and for the printing of which there is no real neces- 
sity. Large numbers of volumes are turned out by the Govern- 
ment printing-presses for which there is no justification. 
Nothing should be printed by any of the departments unless 
it contains something of permanent value, and the Congress 
could with advantage cut down very materially on all the 
printing which it has now become customary to provide. The 
excessive cost of Government printing is a strong argument 
against the position of those who are inclined on abstract 
grounds to advocate the Government’s doing any work which 
can with propriety be left in private hands.” 





WITHOUT A PARALLEL TYPOGRAPHICALLY. 


While many things in THE INLAND PRINTER may be out of 
reach of the country publisher, it is nevertheless a magazine 
which contains much he should know. To me it is interesting 
and instructive and I consider it without a parallel, typograph- 
ically.—Hal C. Fuller, Editor Lehigh Valley Argus, Lehigh, 
Towa. 
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In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale and prices should be 
enclosed in all publications sent for review. 

“THE SoctaL Comepy,” issued by the Life Publishing Com- 
pany, New York city, is a handsome book, bound in red buck- 
ram, gold and blank embossed, of 118 pages, 9 by 12, of line and 
half-tone drawings, beautifully printed on heavy coated paper. 
Price, $2. 

THE revised edition of Gage’s “Introduction to Physical 
Science” has lately been issued by Ginn & Co., Boston. The 
typography is excellent and the numerous plates in line and 
half-tone are well rendered. A lithographed chart in colors, 
explanatory of the color sense, is a valuable feature. The 
book can be confidently recommended to students, and many 
others could study its pages with interest and profit. 

REDFIELD BROTHERS, printers, designers and engravers, New 
York, are to be congratulated on the excellent appearance of 
Outing for December, the entire magazine from cover to cover, 
with the exception of the engravings, being manufactured at 
their plant. The magazine appears in a new dress supplied by 
the Bruce foundry, and is one of the handsomest faces shown 
in the magazines. Editorially and typographically the num- 
ber is deserving of the highest commendation. 

THE advertisements of “ The Memoirs of Paul Kruger, Told 
by Himself,’ published simultaneously in many countries, 
recalls the incident that when General De Wet’s work on the 
South African War was published by Messrs. G. Siwinna, of 
Kattowitz, a London paper was asked what English publisher 
would have the copyright in Great Britain, provoking the 
—: ““No London publishers have yet 

Quite settled matters with De Wet. 
Negotiations for his book 

They can’t decide by hook or crook, 

In fact, they much of it condemn, 
Because they say it’s Dutch to them. 
3ut on one point they dare not fight — 
De Wet has got his ‘ Kopje right!’ ” 

A NOTABLE contribution to the historical literature of Chi- 
cago comes from the Fleming H. Revell Company. “ Remi- 
niscences of Early Chicago and Vicinity,” by Edwin O. Gale, is 
an easy, chatty narration of events, persons and things, ‘inci- 
dental to a life-long residence in Chicago. The prominence of 
the merchant princes of the great metropolis of the West 
makes this pleasant narrative of their antecedents and early 
struggles and the part they played in the development of the 
great city deeply interesting to those who are barely familiar 
with their names and intensely so to those whose life has been 
spent, as has that of the author, among the scenes which he 
writes of with a candor and freedom that gives the book a 
charm not equaled by many works of much greater literary 
pretensions. 

Ir is a far cry from Copenhagen to Chicago, and still 
farther from Gutenberg to Mergenthaler, yet the space has 
been spanned by a little book printed and published by Simon 
Bernsteen, Copenhagen, Denmark, and forwarded to THE 
INLAND PRINTER with his respects. The odor of the cloister 
and the incense of all Christendom hang heavy among the 
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leaves of the quaint work, which is a facsimile of the first book 
printed by Gutenberg in the German language —“ Die Mahn- 
ung,” Mainz, 1454— and nothing less than a call to arms of 
all Christendom against the wicked Turk. Only one copy of 
the original work is still extant, preserved in Munich. The 
reprint is a credit to its maker, speaking love for the art, and 
will be welcomed by all.students of the early art of printing. 
The Gutenberg part proper is limited to nine pages, and in 
thirty-five pages following is given a translation of the old 
German into the modern tongue, as well as linguistic and 
technical remarks to guide the reader, all in German. The 
edition is limited to 760 numbered copies at 7 mark, 45 “ Hol- 
land ” finish at 20 mark, and 15 “ Japan” finish at 40 mark. 





SALUTATORY. 


The Courier, of Connellsville, Pennsylvania, began the issue 
of an evening paper on November to. It is entitled the Daily 
Courier and is typographically neat and editorially interesting. 
Mr. H. P. Snyder is the editor and publisher, and promises that 
“the Daily Courier will aim to give all the news. It will 
eschew slush, slobber and superlative degrees. The local news 
will be given such space as its news value demands, and no 
more. This will be supplemented by a condensed telegraphic 
service of the most important general news. Following the 
example of the weekly, the daily edition will tell its news 
tersely and honestly.” 

Aloysius Coll, who has achieved quite a reputation in the 
national magazines as a maker of acceptable verse, contributes 
the following: 

MY DEBUT. 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL. 


Good afternoon! My compliments 
To each and all of you 

Who give me welcome and God-speed 
On this — my glad debut. 

I come from purpose long delayed — 
But not from fear or doubt; — 

I feel that I am welcome here, 
At this — my coming out. 


You knew my mother twenty years; 
And, though you may not guess 

That I’m her daughter, yet ’tis true 
I’m like her none the less. 

You heard her gossip once a week, 
But I have more to say — 

So young and girlish I must tell 
My secrets every day! 


What secrets, too, my tongue of type 
Shall daily have to tell! 

The ills that make the world to weep, 
The joys that make it well; 

Hints from the hives of industry, 
And harvest field and clod, 

Apocalypse of Church and State, 
Divinities of God! 


I shall foretell the gathering storm, 
Bespeak it passing by 

And hold it as a picture, for 
Each interested eye. 

I’ll have my ears unto the wheel 
Of Pregress —I shall learn 

The broken spoke in every twist, 
The flaw in every turn. 


I’ll be the voice of Death; I’ll be 
The wedding bells in chime; 
I’ll pluck the orange and the rue, 
And read their fates, in time; 

I'll be a calendar of deeds, 
December unto June — 

So bid me prosper, friends, as I 
Bid you, Good Afternoon! 





Pressroom Queries 
and Answers 











BY W. J. KELLY. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to W. J. Kelly, 762A Greene avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The names and addresses of correspondents must be given, not 
necessarily for publication, but merely to identify them if occasion 
should arise. No letters will be answered by mail which properly 
belong to this department. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrintTING.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Cotor Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, 
reduced to $10. 

MakinG Reavy on Jos Presses.—A practical pamphlet, 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 

Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. 
$1.50. 

Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of “ The Color 
Printer.”” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

_ Tue THeory or Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

PracticaL GuipeE to Emsosstnc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 

Wuite’s Mutticotor Cuart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 


$15 — now 
by C. H. 


A manual of practice for print- 
New enlarged edition. Cloth, 


ADDRESSING ATTACHMENT FOR PLATEN Presses.— Mr. J. S. 
Davis, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, wishes to obtain the address of 
a party making an addressing attachment for platen presses. 
Any reader knowing of such a device will do the editor a 
favor by sending in word. 


INK FOR PRINTING ON LEATHER.—O. C. K., of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has sent us a sample of high-tanned leather which 
has a greasylike finish, regarding which he writes: “ Printing 
on a piece of leather, such as I have enclosed, is where I desire 
some information from you, because this leather seems to be 
very greasy and I meet with great difficulty getting the ink to 
dry. Embossing, or any other quick-drying ink, all lack of 
drying qualities.” Answer—Try gloss-black, costing about $2 
a pound, and add to it one-eighth the quantity of the same 
priced bronze blue. If the ink then does not dry, add a little 
good copal varnish or venice turpentine — mixing all together 
thoroughly. 


Wants Our OPINION ON A SPECIMEN OF His PrEssworK.— 
J. F. R., of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has sent us a printed 
sheet of half-tone cuts, representing groups of statuary, 
lamps, emblems, etc., that look well at sight, but lacking in 
essential detail, because only a skilled pressman: could treat the 
fine and beautiful illustrations as they should be brought out. 
The correspondent writes as follows: “I would like to have 
your opinion on this sheet of cuts printed by me on a Miehle 
press. I have only been running cylinder presses about one 
year and a half, previous to which I worked on platen job 
presses.” Answer.—We can not do other than commend you 
on the work before us, because it shows much care in the 
primary steps to skilful presswork. The register of the light 
and sepia browns is almost perfect, while the vignetting on the 
lighter color has been carried out in a delightfully delicate way. 
If we could stop at this compliment then the work on this job 
would merit you the highest honor, but we can not, in fairness 
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to yourself, for we realize that you desire to excel in your 
branch of printing. The fault we find now is the excessive 
amount of deep brown color carried over the light brown, 
thereby filling up and obliterating many of the beautiful and 
highly artistic tones desired to embellish the subjects selected 
for illustration. Then, again, you have almost totally failed in 
“bringing out” the tones so essential to first-class half-tone 
engravings. In a word, your overlaying is much at fault; 
this, combined with over-coloring, has thwarted the thorough- 
ness of the good features of your presswork. Let us add, in all 
kindness, that sepia and burnt umber browns are at all stages 
of presswork difficult to handle in “ setting” color, either alone 
or over other colors, particularly in the latter case. 

Wuy Does Bronze BLuE “ CAKE” on A Form? —A. F. K,, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, says: “Would you kindly tell me what 
causes bronze blue to cake on a heavy form? Have tried 
thinning down the ink, but have not had any better results. 
The ink is from a reliable house, and cost $1 a pound. 
Would like to know a remedy for the complaint stated.” 
Answer.— Bronze blue at the price stated can not be more than 
of ordinary quality, and perhaps not of a standard for the job 


you allude to. Inks will cake and corrode on forms contain- 
ing solids or large areas of heavy illustration, when sufficient 
“dryer” is not put in to help take up the color, or if the ink 
is not well ground by the maker. Thinning down the blue 
did not improve it in color nor working quality. You might, 
indeed quite likely, have derived the requisite result, had you 
added a small portion of any kind of quick-dryer, such as 
copal varnish or strong printers’ varnish. A little powdered 
castile soap, worked into the ink, sometimes suffices. 

New AvuTOMATIC PRINTING-PRESS.—The American Machine 
Company, The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, announce 
that they have added a Morrison sheet-feed to their new 
press, the Johnston Automatic Printing-press, which it is 
claimed will now feed anything, from tissue paper to 140-pound 
cardboard to absolute register, printed and delivered at a 
guaranteed speed of five thousand flat-bed impressions per 
hour. Delivery of the presses is now being made in the two 
smaller sizes, namely, 6 by 9 and 8 by 12; and the two larger 
sizes, 10 by 15 and 15 by 18, are promised to be ready for 
delivery in ninety days from December 1, 1902. The machine, 
we are informed, has been thoroughly tested by the trade, and 
the American Typefounders Company, through their Mr. H. S. 
Griffin, gave it a thorough test on different grades of paper, 
type matter, cuts, etc., and declared as a result of his investi- 
gation: “One of these presses will do as much work as any 
four job presses and it is destined to revolutionize the printing 
trade, as, for instance, any job office that puts in say an 8 by 12 
press can do any work, from a small card to a letter-head, at 
a speed of five thousand flat-bed impressions per hour. The 
register is absolute and it is the best constructed machine I 
have seen. It has good distribution, carries three rollers and 
does not take any more time to lock a form than the original 
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Gordon press, and it can be run by a boy or girl, as it simply 
requires keeping the hopper filled after the machine is once 
made ready.” Mr. F. E. Manning, of the firm of Gatchel & 
Manning, examined the machine on behalf of the printing trade 
of Philadelphia. He ran it on some half-tone cuts and heavy 
forms of type, and gave his opinion as follows: “This is a 
press that every printing establishment in the country must 
have, and it is away ahead of anything in automatic presses, 
and as it has a flat-bed impression and does not require any 
curved plates, it runs half-tones just as good as presses of the 
Universal type.” 

PRINTING ROLLERS MADE IN JAPAN Not Goop.— H. Kaneko, 
of Kobe, Japan (principal of the Kaneko General Printing 
Firm), writes the following characteristic letter, here given 
exactly as written: “I find pleasure in informing you that 
your publishment of every month are applauding to many 
printer in Kobe, and now I am collecting your new subscriber. 
I am sorry to state here that have always much trouble to 
repair daily the rollers for fifty sets of printing machine, as 
these rollers are not in use more than a month, especially in 
extra hot or cold weather, but now I am trying the way, con- 
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sists with 18 parts glycerin, 8 parts powdered sugar, and 
gelatin of 9 parts. But having heard that all rollers use in 
your country continue in use for about half a year, as well as 
better and cheaper than the above-mentioned materials, using 
some molasses, I take the liberty to ask you what these 
materials are, and in what proportion they are applied.” 
Answer.—Your formula is fairly good, but may be improved 
if you arrange it for 6 parts glycerin, 10 parts sugar and 12 
parts gelatin for summer weather; changing the formula for 
winter to 8 parts glycerin, 10 parts sugar and 8 parts gelatin. 
American rollers are made after various formule. Here is 
a good one for a temperature of from 60° to 70° Fahr.: 9 
pounds best glue (not gelatin, although that would suit), 14 
pints crude glycerin, 2 gallons of best molasses (treacle), and 
2 ounces of venice turpentine. Soak the glue slightly in water, 
and when the moisture has permeated about half through the 
flakes of glue, drain off the water and allow the glue to soften 
before putting it into vessel to melt. When the glue becomes 
melted and steaming hot, pour in the molasses and stir it often 
until it emits a warm steam, then add the glycerin and venice 
turpentine. When all has been well incorporated into one mass 
and is near the boiling point, it is ready for pouring into the 
molds, which should be warm and evenly oiled inside to permit 
the rollers to be easily drawn from the molds on the following 
morning. While the roller composition is being cooked it 
should be skimmed occasionally of all impurities that may float 
to the top of the mass. 

Just For Criticismi—M. E. B., of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
has sent us two small trade price-lists, one 534 by 19 inches, 
the other 414 by 73% inches, printed in red and black ink. 
Of these he writes: “ Being a reader of your valuable ‘ Press- 
room Queries and Answers,’ I herewith send you two cata- 
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logues for criticism, and wish to ask you whether there was 
too much time spent in making ready. They were both printed 
on a 22 by 28 pony press, eight pages to forms; time 
on one form—the largest—from five to six hours; black 
form on small catalogue, about four hours. Type set by 
machine. What causes the wearing away of the lower parts on 
pages 11 and 22 of small book? These pages were in the 
center of an eight-page form, next to the grippers; tympan 
was made up of S. & S. C. with a heavy manila stretcher; 
form started to run all right — about five thousand impressions 
were printed before it began to show wear.” Answer.—Your 
specimens may pass for plain every-day printing, but are not 
of sufficient merit to extol in any way, because the make-ready 
is not good; the form rollers are either bad or else have been 
recklessly set; color and ink poor; illustrations have been 
neglected, if we except a few that happen to look fairly well. 
The time taken to make ready the forms was more than 
ample for the quality of the make-ready, which does not count 
for even “ flat” make-ready. You should have shown better 
results for the time taken up, provided the type slugs were 
properly cast, about which we have some doubt. The parts 
which you say are worn away on pages II and 22 do not seem 
as much so as on many other pages. All of these look faulty 
for the reason that they have not been properly made ready. 
You should have used another thin tympan sheet to cut away 
the very heavy parts of the type slugs, leaving the portions of 
the sheet on the tympan to bring up the parts that now show 
light — not worn down. The whole of the tympanwork should 
then be covered with a medium-thick sheet of manila or book 
paper. In working forms containing Linotype slugs good live 
rollers are necessary to touch the inequalities that are so 
apparent on most Linotype composition. 


Neeps More Tuan A TExtT-BsooK.—G. C. S., of Rock 
Island, Illinois, writes: “I do not exactly understand the 
overlay process given in ‘Presswork’ by Mr. Kelly. Is the 
cut brought up high enough (type-high) and then an impres- 
sion taken on the tympan and a sheet of heavy paper and then 
the loose sheet cut up and the parts pasted on the dark 
shadings of the half-tones on the tympan sheet? Then in 
taking the next impression for the next lighter shade is the 
pasted tympan covered over with a new draw-sheet and an 
impression taken on it and the cut-out parts pasted to the top 
sheets, or is the cut-out paper pasted on the same tympan 
where the former pieces were pasted for the dark shading, 
thus pasting the lighter paper next to the heavy and so on? If 
you can I wish you would explain it correctly to me, so I will 
not have to use this department again.” Amnswer— Impres- 
sions should be taken off the half-tone when leveled up to 
printing height. These impressions should be taken on three 
different thicknesses of hard and smooth paper; the first paper 
to be about as thick as that used on THE INLAND PRINTER; 
the second paper a little thinner, and the third paper thicker 
than the first. The different tone values of prominence are 
brought out in strength by the relative thicknesses of the 
sheets of paper selected —the very light tones being entirely 
cut away from the different papers. The entire overlay should 
be in one piece when the different thicknesses of paper have 
been nicely registered to and pasted together. This done, the 
overlay is ready to be applied to the tympan, and must be 
perfectly registered onto an impression previously taken on the 
tympan sheet. It is now in order to cover the tympan sheet 
containing the overlay with two or three sheets of tympan 
paper, and if, after taking an impression on the top tympan 
sheet, there should appear any defects in the form or cuts, 
these should be attended to by the application of overlays of 
thin folio or tissue paper. When all have been made right, 
which may be seen after an impression has been taken on a 
sheet the job is to be worked on, a draw-sheet should be put 
over the whole. If this is not sufficiently plain, better write to 
Mr. Kelly, who will likely undertake to teach you how to 
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make overlays. Demonstration beats talk when practicability 
is desired. In any event, look over “ Presswork” with a little 
more attention. 


PastTinc HANp-prEss FrisKets.—Jacob Franklin Smith, in 
the Practical Printer, asks who ever pasted a frisket for a 
hand press without wishing the other fellow had the job? 
When a real tight one is secured it often happens that the next 
job requires a new one. Thus misery is multiplied. Here 
is a suggestion for an appliance used by the writer years ago, 
but was never found in any other shop (probably because it 
was not patented). Instead of using pins or pasting guides, 
we used a guide made thus: 








This guide was a bar readily moved up or down, the thumb- 
screw maintaining the position. A A were movable to suit 
the size sheet. Instead of the pasted frisket to try our nerves, 
we used an adjustable affair made of leather straps. 



































The above shows the frisket treatment. It is necessary to 
have slots cut in hinge end in order to avoid the hinges. At 
a a, etc., the metallic pieces are fitted around the frame and 
riveted to the straps. This is at once neat, effective and 
economical. 


A Question oF Too LitrLe or Too Mucu Om.—E. D. W., 


of Waterloo, Indiana, writes as follows: “Would like to have 
your opinion on a small matter which was disputed in our 
office the other day. Was running a new-series Potter country 
news press, with table distribution, and one of the proprietors 
came into the room and poured a liberal supply of lubricating 
oil on the spindles of the distributing rollers, so that when the 
ink plate left them the rollers revolved at a high speed and con- 
tinued to do so until the plate returned, suddenly reversing 
the motion of the rollers. His argument was that the two 
distributors, which are set slantwise, would oscillate further 
with the motion of the plate if they were freely lubricated. I 
had been running them with only enough lubrication that they 
would cease revolving before the plate returned to them — 
claiming that the other way was injurious to the rollers, and 
there was no advantage to be gained. He insisted that if the: 
rollers were not set too heavy there would be no injury; on 
the other hand, I maintain that however light the rollers might 
be set injury to their face would be inevitable if they were 
caught by the ink-plate while revolving so rapidly in a reverse 
direction.” Answer.—Your contention is right and your 
argument practical. The angle rollers should be at rest when 
the ink-table strikes them on its return to the ink-fountain; 
otherwise, the momentum of the reverse to the rollers is 
fraught with growing injury to the rollers, which shows itself 
in cracked ends on the composition. This injury to rollers is so 
great on table-distribution presses as to have called forth the 
necessity of protecting the rollers by several lifting devices now 
patented. What would be the condition of all rollers on a press 
with rack-and-screw distribution if the rollers were allowed 
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such latitude as those on a table-distribution machine? They 
would be torn to bits. The distance of oscillation of angle 
rollers can not be greater than the stroke of the ink-table, and 
every ink-table is constructed to give the. full pitch of the 
spindles on the roller, too much oil on which only causes the 
roller to rebound to the other socket holder and perhaps leave 
it only midway between the pitch of the end sockets. Theo- 
retical persons might undertake to oil up the iron bearers on 
the bed and cylinder of a printing-press under the belief that 
that would facilitate the motion of both. Of course that would 
be like the result of monkeying with a buzz-saw. 


Spaces, Quaps, RuLEsS, ETC.,,WorK Up.—C. L. & N., of 
New York city, says: “I ama constant reader of THE INLAND 
PrinTER, and as such beg to trouble you for a little advice on 
the following: We are running a monthly publication, the 
pages of which are a little larger than your journal. I have 
trouble with the matter riding up. The forms are eight pages, 
mixed, new electros and new type, with column rules; and in 
spite of all we have tried, the spaces, quads, leads, and even the 
column rules work up—the latter so badly that they cut the 
paper and ruin make-ready. The press is all right, for it 
causes no trouble on some forms.” Answer.— Several causes 
may be assigned for the matter in forms working up, especially 
spaces, leads, slugs, etc., but the main one may rightfully be 
laid to bad justification of lines and make-up of pages. In 
the case of composition done on Linotype machines there is 
also much trouble by reason of the type slugs and column rules 
rising above type height. This also may be classed under the 
heading of bad justification, because the type slugs are wedge- 
shaped on sides and ends, and do not grip type matter, leads, 
or rules evenly. Either one or both of these causes must fit 
your case. You have overlooked the importance of telling us 
just the kind of type composition employed in the forms giv- 
ing the trouble. In the former case we advise, to begin, that 
all composing-sticks be set to measure by some person compe- 
tent to do this uniformly; that spacing out of lines be done 
according to a good rule laid down by the foreman of the com- 
posing-room — the system to guard against both too loose and 
too tight spacing out; and also to see that only leads and 
slugs of standard sizes be inserted in the leading and spacing 
out of all composition. We have seen cases where the inser- 
tion of an extra long lead in a column has made constant 
trouble because of binding at the end, thereby preventing posi- 
tive lock-up in the chase. The same statement will also hold 
good when wrong-font spaces or quads are used. At this 
writing we have two inquiries before us, as well as the printed 
sheets, showing defects in justification and which alone have 
been the cause for work-ups in the type form. Then again, 
badly made-up pages, which means about the same as poor 
justification in type lines, produce endless trouble on the press. 
These troubles would lead one to believe that the present skill 
of the compositor is waning, or that in the hurry-hurry of 
unreasonable expectation he does not give sufficient heed to 
doing his work as perfectly as he should. Many of the loose 
methods of compositors make themselves manifest in the 
pressroom, and they are too often very expensive manifesta- 
tions. When parts of a form begin to “bob up” annoyingly, 
the form should be carefully unlocked, so as not to disrupt the 
make-ready on the tympan, and then the unruly cause of the 
trouble eliminated. Where stubborn work-ups occur in type or 
electrotype forms a good way to stop them is to insert a narrow 
strip of about three-ply cardboard between the lines, pushing 
it down to the bottom of the same or, better, between leads, 
if they are in that part of the form. In the case of Linotype 
slugs, where rules are employed, we suggest beveled column 
rules, which are wider in body at the bottom than on top; 
side strips of 6, 8 or 10-point pine reglet — running length- 
wise —locked up reasonably tight against the ends of the 
slugs will be found advantageous, as they take a firm grip on 
the slugs at the bottom and maintain it to the end. 
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Contributions to this department are requested from subscrib- 
ers at home and abroad. Foreign correspondents are especially 
requested to give full particulars as to shipping requirements, 
desired method of packing consignments, etc., in making known 
the needs of their respective markets. THE INLAND PRINTER 
will be pleased to answer all inquiries regarding specialties in the 
printing trade not ordinarily advertised, and place inquirers in com- 
munication with the manufacturers and dealers. 


LIcENSE REQUIRED FOR COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS IN AUSTRIA. 
A law recently enacted in Austria prohibits a traveler from 
soliciting orders from private individuals unless he be able to 
prove that he was expressly invited by the customer to visit 
him. In the event of his being unable to produce the necessary 
evidence a penalty will be inflicted. A similar law has been 
in force in Hungary for some time past, and has, at times, 
caused considerable inconvenience to foreign commercial 
travelers unacquainted with its provisions. 

ADVANTAGE OF SHIPPING BY Mair Boats To SoutH AFRICA. 
E. H. Dewey, proprietor of the Alice Times, Alice, Cape 
Colony, South Africa, writing to the Chicago Mail Plate Com- 
pany, announces that he is about to publish a commercial, 
industrial and agricultural journal for distribution throughout 
Africa, to be called the Twentieth Century. Mr. Dewey sends 
an extensive order for goods and says: “For prompt service 
ship by mail steamer to England, giving instructions that the 
goods be shipped to East London, a port near here, by mail 
steamer from England also, to my address. This is the quick- 
est way, for the reason that mail boats are not delayed at our 
ports as is the case with other steamers. 


THE PROMISED MARKETS OF THE OrIENT.—The development 
at an early date of a large trade with the Orient is commented 
on by W. E. Curtis, the famous correspondent of the Chicago 
Record-Herald. Mr. J. J. Hill, president of the Great Northern 
System, according to Mr. Curtis, anticipates an enormous 
trade with the Asiatic countries in the near future and is 
getting ready for it by consolidating railway interests and 
building a big fleet of ships. He believes that hundreds of 
millions of mouths in China are going to learn to eat our flour 
and provisions, and that the development of that great empire 
will call for untold supplies of machinery and other forms of 
manufactured goods as well as the merchandise that comes 
out of the ground. No man is more conservative than he on 
general principles and none is more sanguine concerning the 
future of the eastern trade. 


IMPORTANCE OF SOUTH AFRICAN TRADE WITH THE UNITED 
STaTEs.—The growing importance of South Africa as a market 
for products of the United States is illustrated by some figures 
just received by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. They 
show that the importations into Cape Colony, Natal, Delagoa 
Bay and Beira amounted last year to more than $150,000,000, 
or nearly treble the total for a decade earlier. These figures 
are published by the British South African Export Gazette. 
They show that the imports of Cape Colony in 1901 were 
$104,220,000; those of Natal, $46,500,000; Delagoa Bay, $993,- 
374, and Beira, $2,037,088; making a total of $153,750,462. The 
rapid growth in imports into South Africa from the United 
States and the extremely rapid growth in the consuming 
power of Africa adds interest to the latest statistics of the 
trade of the United States with Africa. These figures show 
that for the eight months ending with August, 1902, our total 
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exports to Africa as a whole were $22,469,572, against $17,707,- 
186 in the corresponding months of 1901, and $14,597,337 in the 
corresponding months of 1900. 
AMERICAN EQUIPMENT FoR Lloyds 
don Daily Chronicle.— Pittsburg interests 
a large share of the equipment in the monster newspaper 
printing plant to be erected in London by Edward Lloyds, 
limited, owners of Lloyds Weekly and London Daily Chronicle. 
The plant will be the largest in Europe, and is to be operated 
entirely by electricity. George W. Mascord, chief engineer of 
the company, returned to England lately, after placing the 
power and machinery contracts, aggregating over $500,000. 
SAMPLES FoR SouTH AFRICAN TrRADE.—F. Tancred Quinn, 
proprietor and publisher of the Umtata Hera!d, Umtata, Cape 
Colony, South Africa, writing to the Mail Plate Company, of 
Chicago, says: ‘‘ We would be glad to receive by mail at our 
expense samples of paper and quotations, also specimens of 
type, printing-plates, examples of commercial jobwork, and 
everything of a like character that would interest and enlighten 
us in the printing trade. With the direct steamship service 
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between the United States and the Cape, we could no doubt 
arrange to deal largely with you, as our experience with British 
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should have precedence over domestic trade in all branches of 
the business. If only one machine can be made in time, make 
and ship the machine going to foreign parts. If any advertis- 
ing matter must suffer delay let it be the domestic, and not the 
foreign advertising. This policy has many times been pursued 
at the loss of profit in any given case, but I am convinced that 
it is the proper policy to pursue. Foreign business once lost 
is apt to be lost forever. Goods that go tens of thousands of 
miles must arrive on time. A dealer in this country who can not 
get your goods can get some other. A sore spot in the mind of 
a man in the next county or the next State can be healed by a 
personal interview. At the time of domestic depression and 
failure of demand your foreign agent will reward the sacrifices 
that you have made by sending in not a decreased but an 
increased order. It is one of the greatest blessings of our coun- 
try that its vast extent makes a total failure of the crops and 
the demand for agricultural implements an impossibility. How 
much stronger are we then when our field is the world, and no 
single country, however great—American Industries. 


AceNncy DEsirED FOR UNITED STATES MANUFACTURERS IN 
GerMANY.— Mr. Franz Franke, manufacturer and dealer in 
printing machinery and supplies, Hauptstrasse 25, Berlin- 
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A STUDY IN SILHOUETTE, 


A jovial party assembled recently in one of Chicago’s popular resorts, and to them came a silhouette faker who “ took” them as they sat. 


Among 


the number were H. P. Hamilton, of the Hamilton Manufacturing Company; F. Wesel, of the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company; H. Bradford, of 


Golding & Company; and Wilhelm Cunz, president and general manager of the D. Stempel & Co. typefoundry, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 


silhouettes are here reproduced. Pick them out. 
houses has not been too encouraging. These are matters worth 
looking into, and reasonable treatment will secure our hearty 
cooperation. So many things of advantage to the printer are 
manufactured in the United States that with a little trouble 
these could be widely introduced here.” 

INCREASE OF TRADE IN THE UNITED STATES POoSSESSIONS.— 
Commerce between the United States and its newly acquired 
territory is growing with remarkable rapidity. In 1897, the 
year preceding that in which Porto Rico and the Philippines 
came under the American flag, the shipments to Porto Rico 
of paper and paper manufactures was valued at $13,841, while 
for the year ending June 30, 1902, similar shipments amounted 
in value to $110,222, In the year ending June 30, 1897, we did 
not ship to the Philippines any paper or paper manufactures, 
while in the year ending June 30, 1902, the shipments were 
valued at $284,788. The above shows that the American paper 
manufacturer is looking to these countries as a market for his 
paper and it seems as though this rate of progress would be 
increased, particularly in view of the satisfactory record which 
is being made in the management of our affairs in the above- 
named countries.— New England Printer and Stationer. 

BELIEVES IN Export TRADE AT ALL T1MEs.—Above all, says 
Mr. James Deering, when once a foreign trade has been 
acquired, keep it. It has been for years the rule of the busi- 
ness with which I have been connected that foreign trade 
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Schoneberg, Germany, writes: “I desire to open corre- 
spondence with American manufacturers of printing machin- 
ery, etc., who aim to, extend their business to Europe, and 
Germany in particular. I wish especially to correspond with 
manufacturers who would give me the right to manufacture 
their new inventions in my own factory and to sell their 
machines here in Germany or throughout the European conti- 
nent, on royalty or commission. In this way, I am convinced 
that many important improvements and devices could be 
brought on the European market and could not be easily imi- 
tated by German competitors as is often done at present. For 
instance the —— press is known in your country for four or 
five years or more, but it has only been introduced in Germany 
this year by an English firm who is unknown to the customer. 
The press itself is built in a factory which is not at all in the 
trade and I do not think that this is the right way to push a 
novelty and to save money. These printing-trade novelties and 
improvements must be introduced quickly by well-known 
houses if they are to succeed in preserving their rights. The 
reputation of my firm justly entitles it to consideration. I 
shall be pleased to give the fullest: references and to discuss 
all details fully and freely.” 

S1x Montus’ CruisE oF AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS’ REP- 


RESENTATIVES WITH Exuipits.—The New England Stationer 
and Printer is responsible for the statement that a large 
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steamer, the Oregon, has recently been fitted out at Seattle, 
Washington, for the purpose of taking a party of American 
manufacturers, with their exhibits, on a six months’ cruise 
to Russia, China, Japan, the Philippines, the Straits Settle- 
ments, India, Mauritius, South Africa, Australia and the 
Hawaiian Islands. This, it is said, will be the forerunner 
of greater expansion to America’s commerce, being a 
unique and practical opportunity for buyers and sellers to 
become personally acquainted and discuss the exhibits and 
methods of packing and preparing goods for the various mar- 
kets and establishing agencies. The United States consuls 
invariably report that personal solicitation and samples are 
absolutely necessary to bring about an expansion of business. 
In this floating exposition American manufacturers will have 
all classes as buyers, from the coast cities as well as the 
interior, brought to view the latest up-to-date ideas, as well as 
native merchants and exporters desirous of selling their 
products and raw materials. The exposition is under the 
auspices of the chambers of commerce, boards of trade, manu- 
facturers’ associations and the consulates of the various points 
visited, and committees will discuss methods for the better- 
ment of trade relations between the United States and the 
other countries. 


ON THE USE OF HOME-MADE IMPOSING-STONES. 


Among the many great items to be considered when pur- 
chasing or improving an office are the necessary imposing- 
stones. It is surprising to find so many offices that claim to 
be modern and up to date in type and press facilities that 
have hardly enough stone room to meet the demands of an 
ordinary country newspaper-office. 

I have seen and heard of a great many different ways of 
securing a sufficiency of stone room to meet growing demands 
of the various offices in which I have been employed. One 
instance I recall, in which a visit was made to a large stone- 
sawing yard, where were selected two stones to be sawed and 
dressed. These two stones when finished were 4 by 5 feet in 
size, and of course were not equal to marble stones, but 
answered the purpose for which they were intended, and 
were secured at about half the regular cost. 

But it was not-until I reached Arkansas that I found what 
I believe to be the solution of a cheap imposing-stone that 
meets all requirements, and that is within the reach of every 
one. My discovery may, perhaps, be “stale” to a few, but I 
will attempt to give an insight into what can be done in any 
city or town, and at a trifling cost compared with the price 
of marble stones. 

Any carpenter can make a coffin for an imposing-stone in 
a half-day’s time. Care must be taken in the making of the 
coffin, as it differs from the ordinary coffin in that it must be 
made with a bottom for the stone to rest in. Sides must also 
be put on, mitered at the corners, screwed into and extending 
about three inches above the edge of the frame. It is also a 
good idea to run two or three iron rods crosswise of the frame, 
with threads on, so that the frame can be tightened up before 
beginning to make the stone. 

When your coffin is completed, secure a first-class granitoid 
sidewalk maker and finisher and instruct him to make your 
stone as he would a first-class stone sidewalk. But ‘be par- 
ticular to instruct him that the finishing must be smooth and 
even. After the finishing is completed, let the stone remain 
for several days or a week, sprinkling frequently with water. 
At the end of a week you will have a stone that is as smooth 
and equally as hard as marble. 

I have in use daily four such stones, and they give perfect 
satisfaction. One stone is 5 by 12 feet. Another is 4% by 9% 
feet. Besides these two large stones, I have two smaller ones, 
each 30 by 36 inches, with castors, which I use as make-up 
stones for dodgers, book-headings, etc., pushing them along- 
side the compositor’s stands. These small stones have paid 
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for themselves twelve times over in saving time which would 
have been wasted in running to and from the regular stones. 
As will be seen from the measurement of these four stones, 
there is about one hundred and eighteen square feet of stone 
room, and the cost, including the making of coffin, iron rods 
and castors on small stones, was only about $100. 

Another good feature is that stones can be made any size 
desired. This fact alone can be used to excellent advantage 
by catalogue and show-printing houses.— Henry Hahn, in the 
Practical Printer. 





A RACE WITH A LARGE CIRCULATION. 


The Charleston (South Carolina) Messenger, says S. E. 
Kiser in the Chicago Record-Herald, thus modestly speaks of 
its own worth and candidly refers to “the race that has a large 
circulation in every State in the Union”: 

“ There are many little colored sheets published in the State 
under the head of newspapers, but there is only one that comes 
up to the standard, and that is the Charleston Messenger. It is 
the only newspaper in the State published in the interest of the 
race that not only has a large circulation in every State in the 
Union, but is read in Canada and Europe and by the greatest 
statesmen and philanthropists, who recognize in it a standard 
of excellence seldom attained by any other weekly newspaper in 
the civilized world. The Charleston Messenger is the only 
newspaper in the State whose editorial policy is recognized as 
the opinion of the race. When the Messenger speaks the world 
listens.” 

The world would listen to the Messenger and others of its 
class at the rate of one cent a pound if the bill proposed by 
Edwin C. Madden, third assistant postmaster-general, is 
allowed to pass, while such papers as THE INLAND PRINTER, 
Harper’s, the Century, the North American Review, etc., would 
be obliged to pay four cents per pound. The greatest good to 
the greatest number is Mr. Madden’s policy, no doubt, but Mr. 
Madden should collect more facts before he attempts to draft a 
blanket bill to save his record. 





NEW DEVICE TO TRANSMIT MORSE CODE TO 
THE TYPEWRITER. 


Newspaper men, telegraphers and electricians are interested 
in the operation of a new device to be attached to typewriters 
by which the Morse telegraphic code may be transmitted by 
the pressing of the keys of the typewriter. Recent tests have 
been made by the Associated Press operators in New York, 
Chicago and Cincinnati, which have been eminently successful, 
and doubtless will result in the device being adopted in all the 
Associated Press offices in the country. 

The device or attachment consists of a brass cylinder and 
set of small disks and is attached to the machine under the 
keyboard. The disks are composed of vulcanized rubber, with 
metallic characters on their faces, resembling dots and dashes. 
A pressure on a key of the typewriter releases the mechanism, 
which causes the disk to revolve and make an electrical con- 
tact with the cylinder. Each key has a disk attached to it, 
which corresponds in the Morse code to the letter of the alpha- 
bet which it represents. The idea is similar to the old tickers, 
except that when registering a letter it gives the impression to 
the cylinder and through it to the receiver at the other end of 
the line, instead of upon the paper as in the former. The device 
makes it possible to send seventy to eighty words per minute 
for hours at a stretch—Columbus Dispatch, Ohio. 





“THE INLAND PRINTER” IS INSTRUCTIVE. 


Enclosed find $1.25 renewing my subscription for six 
months. I find your journal brings one in touch with every 
branch of the art and is so instructive in technical details that 
any of us may profit by reading it—Tol G. McGrew, printer, 
Knobnoster, Missouri. 





ET AFTER STORM. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


HEARST SERIES 


PATENT PENDING 


4a 3A, $17.00 ‘72-Point Hearst L. C. $7.00, C. $10.00 


Standards 8 


4a 3A, $13.30 60-Point Hearst L. C. $5.50, C. $'7.80 


Introduce 3 


4a 3A, $8.50 48-Point Hearst L. C. $3.50, C. $5.00 


Model Schemes 6 


5a 3A, $5.00 36-Point Hearst L. C. $2.25, C. $2.75 


IMPERIAL DESIGN 


Forceful Characteristics 5 


6a 4A, $4.30 30-Point Hearst L. C. $2.10, C. $2.20 


DISTINCTIVE LETTERING 
Harmonious Individuality 98 


9a 5A, $3.50 24-Point Hearst L. C. $1.75, C. $1.75 


CONNOISSEURS APPROVED 
Expressive of Artistic Excellence 20 


14a 8A, $3.20 18-Point Hearst L. C. $1.70, C. $1.50 18a 124A, $3.00 14-Point Hearst L. C. $1.50, C. $1.50 


LABOR REDUCED HANDSOMEST MODES 
Most Pleasing Effects 19 | Ideal Letter for Pamphlets 36 


22a 15A, $2.80 12-Point Hearst L. C. $1.40, C. $1.40 25a 15A, $2.50 10-Point Hearst L. C. $1.25, C. $1.25 


GRACEFUL AND STRONG INIMITABLE TYPOGRAPHY 
Unique Attractiveness Embqdied 89 | Hearst Series Indicative of Good Taste 69 


30a 18A, $2.25 8-Point Hearst L. C. $1.15, C. $1.10 34a 20A, $2.00 6-Point Hearst L. C. $1.00, C. $1.00 


INDISFENSABLE IN ARTISTIC DISPLAY CHARACTERISTIC IN EVERY CURVE AND ANGLE 
Especially Available for Catchy Art Combinations 23 | Destined to Achieve Marked Success in Its Field of Activity 54 











THE INLAND PRINTER 


ANOTHER CREATION 


On the opposite page is shown the 


HEARST 
SERIES 


The latest face produced by the 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 








HY should we dilate upon 
its original and attractive 
character, or hint at the 

possibilities of its use in artistic 

or high-class typography of all 
sorts, when its many desirable 
attributes stand out so plainly? 

We will only mention that all 

the sizes of the series are cast 

on Standard Line and Unit Set 


Tho is a series of Initials 

to go with it, now being 
prepared, of which only 
the 30-Point, here shown, is 
ready; other sizes will follow 
shortly. Blocks for two-color 
effects are also included in each 
font, making an adjunct most 
useful. Price per 3A font of 
30-Point Hearst Initials, $2.00 





“ORDER EARLY TO AVOID THE RUSH” 





Made only by the 


Inland Type Foundry 


Saint Louis and Chicago 
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CARDINAL SERIES 








TEN PoINT CARDINAL 


TO ATTAIN PERFECTION IN JOB DISPLAY 
The Compositor Must First Study His Copy to 
Find the Salient Features. These Should Receive 
Careful Attention, all else being Subsidiary to 680 


TWELVE POINT CARDINAL 


IF ABOUT TO ORDER NEW FACES 
Don’t Fail to Include This Handsome 
Type Series on Your List. Distinct 29 


FOURTEEN POINT CARDINAL 


EFFECTIVE TYPE FACES THAT 
Are Dividend Payers. The Best 47 


EIGHTEEN POINT CARDINAL 


UNIVERSAL LINE TYPE 
Cardboard Not Needed 123 


TWENTY-FOUR POINT CARDINAL 


HIGHEST GRADE 
Metal Used Here 45 


THIRTY-SIX POINT CARDINAL 





Srx PoINT CARDINAL 


TYPES ARE OF NO VALUE UNLESS 
THEY ARE PERFECTLY ACCURATE 





The accuracy of the modern printing types 
is due more to the nice mechanisms employ- 
ed by the type-founder than to his personal 
skill. He could cut types by hand, but the 
cost of hand-cut types would be enormous, 
and they would be vastly inferior to types 
made by a type-casting machine. He could 
also make types by a variety of mechanical 
methods, but they would be imperfect and 
unsatisfactory. A very careful survey of the 
impracticable inventions in type-founding, 
that are recorded in the patent offices in 
this country and Great Britian, proves that 
there is, practically, but only one method of 
making types. The requirements of accur- 
acy and cheapness can be met only by making 
them of metal, and casting them in a mould 
of metal. Although it is clearly understood, 
by all persons who have a thorough know- 
ledge of the subject, that practical types can 
be made only by casting, many books repeat 
the old story that the first $69,108,457 ,326.75 


EIGHT PoINT CARDINAL 


PREPARATION FOR PRINTING 
IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 








To the careless observer of the growth 
of learning and also the state of the 
mechanical arts at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, Italy might be re- 
garded as the nation best prepared to 
receive and maintain any new method 
of book-making. The neatly engraved 
initial letters in manuscript books, de- 
signs printed in many colors on woven 
fabrics, and the extended manufacture 
of images and playing cards, prove that 
the Italians knew how to print from 
blocks, and that they had mechanical 
skill in abundance. In spite of her 
civil wars, Italy was rich and prosper- 
ous, and famous all over $315,689.00 








UNIVERSAL LINE TYPE 
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NICKEL-ALLOY METAL 





On the RHINE 97 


FoORTY-EIGHT POINT CARDINAL 


CARDINAL FONT PRICES 
6-POINT, 22A, $0.85. 60a, $1.15. FONT, $2.00 
8-POINT, 22A, $1.00. 60a, $1.25. FONT, $2.25 
10-POINT, 18A, $1.10. 48a, $1.40. FONT, $2.50 
12-POINT, 16A, $1.20. 42a, $1.60. FONT, $2.80 
14-POINT, 15A, $1.40. 32a, $1.60. FONT, $3.00 
18-POINT, 10A, $1.40. 22a, $1.80. FONT, $3.20 
24-POINT, 7A,$1.75. 14a, $1.75. FONT, $3.50 
36-POINT, 6A,$2.85. 10a, $2.65. FONT, $5.60 
48-POINT, 5A,$4.40. 9a,$4.10. FONT, $8.50 


<= 


6 TO 24-POINT SIZES SOLD IN WEIGHT FONTS OF 
25 LBS. AND OVER AT REGULAR BODY PRICES. 


THE KEYSTONE 
TYPE FOUNDRY 


OLD Castle 8 
HH. wanHHH Ninth and Spruce Streets 
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12-POINT RUNNING BORDER No. 586. PER TWO FOOT FONT, 85 CENTS. 
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No. 1827. Mortised. 


Mortised. 5c. 


No. 1830. 60c. 


No. 1835. 45¢. No. 1836. Mortised. 75c. 
Duplicate clectrotypes of these cuts (order by number) sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
Send 25 cents for a copy of ‘The Inland Printer Cut and Ornament Book,” 208 pp., 1,500 cuts. The 25 cents will be refunded on the 
first order for cuts amounting to $1.00 or over. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


T Ni Designed and Manu- 
factured by Hansen, 
Type Founder and 


G 0 T Ly | C Complete Printing 
Office Furnisher &c. 























TAKE NOTICE TO THE LINING SYSTEM 
justifies with point leads and slugs 20 C A IL 


H.C, HANSEN BOSTON GOTHIC WOOD 


Manufactured at Headquarters 


TA 10a 30-Point Boston Gothic $4.25 
Gaver: GOTHIC is 
FASHIONABLE SERIES OF scent a 
with the 
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Type for Display Ads, etc. 


SALES AT AUGUSTA 
Sorts sent on notice. 


LATEST Novelties 
JONES Gordon 


H.C. HANSEN, Tee FOUNDER, 


190- 182 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


ied in stock by CHAS. BECK PAPER CO., Ltd. 609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Medium 
GOTHIC 
No. / 











24A 40a 6-Pt. Medium Gothic No. 7 $2.25 


HANSEN’S TYPE MADE ON ONE LINE, UNIT SET 
JUSTIFICATION 1S EASY FOR THE COMPOSITOR, Etc. 
Machines to manufacture Type, Brass Rule, Leads, 
Slugs, Metal Furniture, are made by H. C. Hansen. 
Printers profit by the use of Hansen’s manufactures. 


22A 32a 8-Pt. Medium Gothic No. 7 $2.50 


HANSEN’S COMPLETE “MITERING MACHINE” 
Miters all angles accurately and saves the 
Printer time and money. Manufactured at 
190-192 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Set by a mere pin with no lines to guess at. 
The Best Mitering Machine in the WORLD 


20A 26a 10-Pt. Medium Gothic No.7 $2.75 


QUOTATIONS & METAL FURNITURE. 
are finished to justify accurately with 
Point Standard Type. Be sure you 
buy the H. C. Hansen Quotations, Etc. 
Sorts furnished at very short notice 


16A 20a 12-Pt. Medium Gothic No. 7 $3.00 


THE PIN-HOLE PERFORATING 
MACHINE received the Highest 
Award for First Class Work. 
Price, Complete, only $50.00 


WA 18a = 14-Pt. Medium Gothic No.7 $3.00 


LOWEST PRICES & BEST 


12A 18a 18-Pt. Medium Gothic No.7 $3.20 


WHEN YOU LOOK FOR A GOOD 
SUBSTANTIAL ARTICLE ALWAYS 
Consult Hansen’s apeees Book 


9A 12a 24-Pt. Medium Gothic No 


DISPLAY TYPE FOR ADS 
Medium Gothic No. Seven 
12345 Newspapers 67890 


TA 10a 30-Pt. Medium Gothic No 


MITERING MACHINE 18 
makes perfect angles 


6A 9a 36-Pt. Medium Gothie No. 7 $5.00 


THE Al HAMILTON 
Furniture in Stock. 


42-Pt. Medium Gothic No. $6.50 


NEW PRESSES 
at Hansen’s. 75 


4A 6a 48-Pt. Medium Gothic No. 7 $7.00 


BEST GOODS 
lowest prices 





GOODS are furnished by 
HANSEN, Type Founder, 
190-192 Congress Street 





Manufactured by 


H. C. HANSEN, Type Founder, 


190-192 Congress Street, BOSTON. 
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No. 1842, 8oc . 
No, 1542, Soc, No. 15844. Sse. 


Duplicate cleetrotypes of these cuts (order by number) sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


Send 25 cents for a copy of * The Inland Printer Cut and Ornament Book,” 208 pp., 1,800 cuts. The 25 cents will be refunded on the 
first order for cuts amounting to $1.00 or over. 
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\SAILES2)) creation. Designate the lines 
of printing for which the Jenson Oldstyle is 
adapted, and you have named the classes 
of work for which the Cheltenham type is 
available. And yet it isan entirely different 
letter, as much so as the Jenson Oldstyle is 
from the DeVinne. Cheltenham is a book 
and job letter, roman and display.] There 
are few such letters, and none better than 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
CO’SCHELTENHAM OLDSTYLE: 


Above in 36 Point Cheltenham Oldstyle, without leads 





Cheltenham 
Oldstyle 


Type 
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Showing the 
14 and 12 point 
sizes, set solid 
@Compact and 
legible 
(no kerned 
WI UCH can be said of Cheltenham, England, but letters) 
SY, its origin, like the origin of almost every town, is 
8% involved in doubt and obscurity. The revolutions 
Q to which this kingdom, in its earlier history, has 
3 ENV, been subject, im the consequent fluctuations of 
i > : local customs and manners, prescribe but limited 
NS <e: 4 bounds to the spirit of inquiry. Whether, as the 
“a afirmation goes, the word Cheltenham owes its 
rise to a river, a mountain, or the nature of its soil, is a subject more 
curious than useful, and more likely to gratify ingenuity than afford 
conviction. The historian, who mingles he spirit of romance with a 
scrupulous caution of antiquarianis 
may possibly trace the word to so 
source hitherto unknown and unco 
he may perhaps find it connected, 
with the name of some redoubted 
ancient hero, some feudal baron o 
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CHELTENHAM 265 


in the Anglo-Saxon a. is Chyle, meaning a 


. kind of clay. From this latter derivation, we might 
high renown, who — ee the suppose the word “Cheltenham” to signily ify a Town 
and terror of the entire neighbor of Clay, from the houses being formerly made from 
@ It is sufficient if we state what o clay (previous to the Saxons having learnt the art of 
predecessors have asserted, and le brick-making), did not the same eee are “ 

riod. Q Truth, 


the reader to his own conclusions. every other town built at the same pe 
Some historians have attributed th however, generally lies in the mediums of extremes, 
word Cheltenham to the name of and if we discard both the conjectures of the brook 


a brook, which rises in the parish and the clay soil, and confine ourselves to what we 
’ S 


, think more strictly probable, we may perhaps draw 
of Dowdeswell, and takes its cour a conclusion that is somewhat consonant to the rules 
along the southern side of the tow of etymology. Q The word Chilt, in Saxon, signifies 
an elevated place, or a place rising to an eminence. 
Ham, or haam, as also heym, in German, a house 
or home, a monastery or minster, a farm, a city, or 
village, and, in its usual acceptation, may be applied 


the proper name of this brook is § 
to have been Chilt. Others again 
have derived the name of the tow 
from the nature of the soil, which 


Made and for sale by 
American Type 


Founders Company 
United States America 





_ to any place assigned for abode, and fit for shelter. 


As ham is meant a place of shelter, and as the town” 
stands at the bottom of a range of high hills, we can 
conceive, without a strained inference, that the word 
Cheltenham might have originally signified the town 
under the rising ground or hills. We are not very 
tenacious of the accuracy of this derivation, but it is 











THE AMERICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS COMPANY 


MAKER OF CHELTENHAM OLDSTYLE TYPE 





UNITED STATES AMERICA, 190 
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CHELTENHAM OLDSTYLE TYPE IS NOW IN STOCK AT 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY SALESROOMS 





Cheltenham 
Oldstyle 
Series 
en 


(For the year 1903) 


Twelve months hence, when the Muse 
of typographical history renders her 
yearly decisions, she will place at the 
top of the column of generally useful 
letters, Jenson Oldstyle; first in the 
column of popular sloping letters, the 
Touraine Oldstyle Italic; first under 
the caption of rugged faces, Roycroft 
Oldstyle; the Abbot Oldstyle will 
lead the letters for neat commercial 
work; then, dipping her pen in the 
sunlight, she will write in the clear 
blue, above them all, the name of the 
most popular job type, the compact 
and legible book type, the latest and 
best type that comprehends all things 
typographical: Cheltenham Oldstyle 


Made and for sale by 


American | 


Type Founders DESIGNER 


Company 


8 Point Cheltenham Oldstyle 


10 Point Cheltenham Oldstyle will be ready early in January, and the 60 Point and 72 Point will follow 





18A 36a $2.00 
CHELTENHAM SHOWS TYPOGRAPHICAL EXCELLENCE 
Indispensable for Modern Productions in either Text or Display Works 


11 Point Cheltenham Oldstyle 15A 30a $2.25 


PRESENTED TO PRINTING FRATERNITY 
Recommended to Professional Craftsmen Everywhere 


12 Point Cheltenham Oldstyle 15A 30a $2.50 


CHELTENHAM OLDSTYLE ORIGINALS 
Newest Indispensable Leaden Thought Messengers 





14 Point Cheltenham Oldstyle 12A 24a $2.75 


AMERICAN LETTER FOUNDERS 
Correctness Mechanically and Artistically 





18 Point Cheltenham Oldstyle 10A 18a $3.00 


ELECTRIC JOB PRINTING 
Handsome Cheltenham Character 








24 Point Cheltenham Oldstyle 7A 12a $3.50 


MODERN FASHIONS 
Original American Quality 


80 Point Cheltenham Oldstyle 6A 9a $4.25 


LEGIBLE FIGURE 
United $48.90 States 


36 Point Cheltenham Oldstyle 5A 8a $4.50 


RUSH ORDER 
Cards and Receipt 


42 Point Cheltenham Oldstyle 4A 6a $5.25 


PRIN TSHOP 
Roman Matters 


4A 6a $6.75 























48 Point Cheltenham Oldstyle 






Useful Letters 
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Notes and Queries 
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Machine Composition 











BY JOHN S. THOMPSON, 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are invited. 
Queries received before the tenth day of the month will be answered 
in the next issue. Address all matters pertaining to this department 
to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.— Operators, operator-machinists and machin- 
ists seeking employment or change, are requested to file their names, 
addresses, preferences, etc., on our list of available employes. Em- 
ployers are invited to call upon us for competent men in these occu- 
pations. Blanks will be sent on request. List furnished free to 
employers. Address Machine Composition Department, The Inland 
Printer, being careful to enclose stamp. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


FAacsIMILE SIMPLEX Keysoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 


Tue Mecuanicat Detaits oF THE Linotype, AND THEIR ApJusT- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 


Tue Linotype Operator’s CoMPANION.—A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype Manuat.— Gives detailed instruction concerning the 
proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, fully illustrated. No oper- 
pear or machinist should be without this valuable book. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

Proper FINGERING OF THE Linotype Keysoarp.— By C. H. Cochrane. 
The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the number of times a 
given letter or character appears in actual use, together with the position 
of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in their relation to the 
fingers. 10 cents. 


FacstMILe Linotype Keysoarps.— An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and “motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation 25 cents, postpaid. 


Tue MECHANISM OF THE LinotyPe.— By John S. Thompson. The 
latest and best work on this subject. A complete and practical treatise 
on the installation, operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice 
as well as the experienced operator, with full information concerning 
the new two-letter machines, not to be found in any work heretofore 
published. This is a reprint of the series of articles, ‘‘ The Machinist 
and the Operator,” which has appeared in THe INLAND PRINTER. 
Fully illustrated; 128 pages; cloth, $1.50, prepaid. 

Epwarp A. MILLER, a New York Linotype operator, was 
elected to the General Assembly of the State of New York at 
the recent election. 

A TEAM of Simplex operators in the office of the Alliance 
(Ohio) Leader, made a record-breaking run on Friday, 
November 7, setting something over sixty-four thousand ems 
in 734 hours. 

Tue Simplex One-man Typesetter was exhibited at the 
Mechanics’ Fair, Boston, which closed early in November, and 
attracted much attention. It afforded an opportunity for the 
machine to be examined in operation by many New England 
publishers who had not before had the opportunity, and the 
exhibit resulted in a great many inquiries, some of which have 
already developed orders for Simplex machines. Simplex 
machines are being rapidly installed all over New England. 


A strIKE in Hartford, Connecticut, resulted in book oper- 
ators being raised from $18 to $20 per week, and operators on 
newspapers were advanced to $23. The scale for operators in 
Streator, Illinois, was increased from $15 to $16.50. The new 
scale in Anaconda, Montana, provides $6 per night for machin- 
ists and $5.50 for operators, seven and one-half hours, and the 
day scale was raised from $4.50 to $5 for machine bookwork. 
Linotype operators in Cleveland, Ohio, book offices had their 
wages increased $3 per week, placing them on the same level 
as newspaper operators. 

Is Havinc TrousLE Now.—A Western operator-machinist 
who contributed to the “sunken-letter” symposium recently 
conducted in these columns, is having a new brand of troubles, 
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as the following would indicate: “When I wrote you regard- 
ing the troubles of Mr. Grist and the sunken-slug proposition, 
I said that I never had been troubled with that particular brand 
of cussedness with my old machines. Since that time, how- 
ever, I have had occasion to put a new crucible in one machine, 
and, by the shades of Mergenthaler! if I haven’t a dose of 
‘sunken slug’ on my hands; which puts me in mind that a 
‘new crucible’ was given as an infallible cure for Mr. Grist’s 
complaint. However, I have found that by running the pot 
reasonably full of metal, the trouble almost entirely disappears. 
Therefore I can not be said to be howling. The machine 
department of your journal is a source of great joy to the boys 
of this burg — even those who are not operators reading it with 
pleasure.” 

Lines Fair To Justiry.—The trouble related in the last 
issue of THe INLAND PRINTER by a Wisconsin operator, who 
was having difficulty with the justification of long lines, was 
not caused by the mold disk locking too tightly against the 
matrices, as he writes that altering this adjustment failed to 
overcome his trouble. The assembler remedy was efficacious. 
He asks for further enlightenment on the justification difficulty. 
He states that the spacebands are not driven up to their full 
stroke, the bands appearing successively higher through the 
line from left to right. This might be caused by the second 
justification lever spring being too weak to drive up the lever, 
or a kink in the link on the vise-jaw closing screw interfering 
with the upward stroke of the second justification lever. How- 
ever, a screw may have worked loose somewhere in the justi- 
fication movement or mold and is preventing free action of the 
spaceband driver. If the machine is stopped with the levers 
at their full upward stroke a little manipulation of the levers by 
hand will undoubtedly locate the trouble in something binding 
the justification movement. 


IMPERFECT SPACEBANDS.— More than one operator-machin- 
ist is having trouble with spacebands which have been repaired, 
never suspecting that the work might have been imperfectly 
done. Half a dozen different individuals or firms are soliciting 
this class of work, some of them without appreciating the 
necessity of perfect workmanship on this article, as evidenced 
by the quality of repairing done. It is utterly impossible to 
do spaceband repairing without jigs and gauges and other 
appliances which few possess, and a spaceband imperfectly 
repaired is a menace to the life of the matrices. It takes years 
of experience in this work to execute it properly, and broken 
bands should be sent only to those who are qualified by experi- 
ence. Beyond doubt the writer of the following letter has had 
bands repaired by some one who had little skill in the work, 
the sleeves being made narrower than the width of the matrix, 
thus allowing metal to escape when the line is being cast. 
“Can you tell me of a remedy to keep metal from adhering to 
the matrices and spacebands after a cast? Small pieces of 
metal stick to the bands just below the ears. And when I 
examine the line in the mold, before it is trimmed, I find little 
streaks of metal running up and down from the line between 
each word, or wherever a spaceband was used.” 

“Jumso” Linotype.—The Merganthaler Linotype Com- 
pany has commenced the shipment of the new pica machine, an 
enlarged edition of the standard Linotype, capable of handling 
pica matrices. To do this the lower end of the magazine had 
to be widened by about four inches and the entire supporting 
frame and front plate reconstructed to accommodate the 
enlargement. Quite a number of minor improvements have 
also been added. The most important one is the balancing of 
the magazine so that it is easier to lift from the front and the 
seating of the forward end so that it is not necessary to lower 
the flexible front to remove the magazine. A new arrange- 
ment locks the verges by the turning of a lever, and when 
lowering the magazine to position the keyrods connect them- 
selves. The matrix tray is fastened to the distributor bracket 
and need not be removed when changing magazines. The 
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magazine back entrance has a new snap lock to keep it closed. 
The distributor is run by a narrow half-inch belt and the key- 
board rollers are speeded up by smaller pulleys. The lower 
back distributor screw has a shield over it. Another change 
in the burner is made. The ring under the pot and two tubes 
under the throat are retained, but a long tube running on the 
outside of the jacket reaches up and bends beneath the entire 
length of the mouthpiece and through perforations spreads a 
blaze across its entire length. The plunger rod is held in place 
by a spring wire which will allow the rod to slip out and dis- 
connect the plunger if the metal should get cold and bind the 
plunger. A flange on the end of the first justification lever 
obviates the necessity of raising the spaceband driver move- 
ment when closing up the vise, as the lever can not now be 
misplaced. A lever and coil spring serve to restore the 
assembler slide. A new sliding long finger on the line-delivery 
carriage and a trip lock which prevents the fast operator from 
sending up a line before the return of the line-delivery carriage 
will please the machinist, and the operator is jollied up by the 
placing of a hand lift and balancing spring on the assembler 
lever on the left-hand side of the keyboard. This machine will 
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attempt to describe the vexation of mind, the troubled spirit and all the 
vicissitudes of thought that have flashed into my noddle since I started 
on this deal. Now that it is all over I don’t regret the experience, 
and all I will say is that if ever you have a cruel desire to extract 
the conceit from some fellow who thinks he has learned all about it, 
and there are some, just run him against a proposition like this, and 
if he doesn’t get faint-hearted and homesick then it is up to the next 
man to show me. GrapuaTE No, 1. 


ANOTHER WarPED Motp.—A Massachusetts operator- 
machinist writes: “In your reply to J. E. W., Richmond, 
Indiana, in the December number of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
you recommend lapping cap of mold. Now, I am having just 
that trouble with one of my machines. I never have had a 
mold warp until recently, and it is growing worse. Will you 
please explain in next month’s issue: (1) How to lap a mold? 
(2) Do you lap whole mold or lap the cap separate? (3) 
What size of emery? Ona recent visit from the inspector, he 
advised me to get some new mold cap (universal adjustable) 
guide pins, which I did, but the difficulty was not solved, and 
I think I am up to the lapping block.” Answer—A lapping 


block is essential in this work. This is a hardened steel block 
about four by eight inches in size, with diagonal grooves in its 
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GRADUATES OF THE INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL, MACHINE COMPOSITION BRANCH. 


These gentlemen are among the first graduates of the Inland Printer Technical School, having passed the examination as machinist-operators in 
the machine composition branch. They are now filling lucrative positions in offices in different cities. 


be the standard hereafter and will be shipped on all orders 
unless otherwise specified. 


TROUBLES OF A GRADUATE.—There must be some mighty 
poor operator-machinists running loose about the country, 
judging from the condition of machines in many offices. 
Graduates of the Inland Printer Technical School are finding 
their path not strewn with roses, but with wrecks of machines 
put “on the bum” by alleged operator-machinists who have 
been there before. “Graduate No. 1” is making a record for 
himself in a down-east print-shop, and is gradually getting the 
machine in proper shape. He relates his experience in the fol- 
lowing letter: 


On my arrival I was told that I must get up twenty-two galleys of 
brevier within the next twenty-four hours to get the paper out on 
time. The first line I sent up gave me a beautiful back squirt. Then 
I found the crucible was cracked and squirts would be part of the 
routine every few lines. Second, the first elevator jaws were hope- 
lessly bent and prevented a good transfer to second elevator. Third, 
the spaces clogged continually and I discovered the point was broken 
off the rear rail of the spaceband box. Fourth, there was something 
wrong with the distributor; the partitions were bent so that mats. 
sometimes dropped in wrong channel; the magazine was out of adjust- 
ment and the back entrance closed in too far on the distributor screws. 
The keyboard also annoyed me seriously, as a number of characters, 
when the key was pressed, would come anywhere from none to all there 
were in the channel. There were other difficulties of minor impor- 
tance that I will not mention. Enough to say the machine has been 
in use nine years, evidently with poor care, and has also been through 
a fire. The whole thing looked like a sad mess to me. The proprietor, 
though, was willing to do his part. A new crucible and other parts 
were ordered by telegraph and since they have been put on and the 
whole machine overhauled, it is running fairly well — not running like 
a new machine, but well enough to do the work required. I will not 


surface. Sprinkle the surface of the block with fine emery 
powder, No. 100 Turkish emery is best. Moisten with benzine, 
tarcolin or gasoline. Place the mold in its complete form on 
the block and rub it back and forth, replenishing with emery 
and moisture occasionally. A half hour’s rubbing should be 
enough to overcome the trouble if the mold is warped. If the 
cap is sprung out of line with the base portion the remedy 
should lie in new guide pins, but accurate resetting of the 
pins is a task of great difficulty and should be done only at 
the factory. 


TrousBLes oF His Own.—“ Machinist,” New York, pro- 
pounds the following queries: “(1) I am troubled sometimes 
with fallen-in letters, as you will see on the proof enclosed. 
It happens when I change from one measure to another. What 
causes this? (2) I have in my charge a plant of four 
machines; on one machine if the operator sends in a tight 
line it will go through, and the last two or three matrices will 
stick up, so that when the mold advances forward it will cut 
away the ears and ruin them. This does not happen on the 
other machines, only on this one. (3) What is the cause and 
remedy when matrices stick in the distributor box? It hap- 
pens very often with a comma or period. Sometimes the 
matrix lift hardly moves when lifting them up on the screws; 
this occurs with thin matrices only. (4) In putting in a 
new distributor-box bar point should the point be sharpened? 
(5) What causes metal to stick to the face of the mold?” 
Answer.—(1) A remedy for sunken letters in slugs was given 
in the October, 1902, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. The usual 
method of overcoming this trouble is to vent the mouthpiece 
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by making a cut between each hole, the cut not extending 
above the top of the holes and widening toward the bottom 
edge of the mouthpiece. The cut should be made with a chisel 
and deep enough to permit a sprue 
of metal about an inch long to escape 
from the vents when the cast is being 
made. (2) The vise automatic is not 
set right. Send in a normal line and 
stop the machine as soon as the mold 
disk comes forward. Then raise the 
screw in the first elevator head until 
the pawl on the vertical stop rod in 
the vise frame just barely clears the 
automatic sliding pin which the 
mold disk pushes forward when it 
advances. See that this sliding pin 
is not clogged with metal so that its 
free motion is interfered with. If 
the vise jaws were not sprung or 
damaged, matrices could not rise 
even when the line is tight. (3) It 
is apparent that the rails in the dis- 
tributor box which support the mat- 
rices are worn so that two thin 
matrices can pass the bar pawl, or 
bind between the pawl and the rails. 
Put in new upper and lower rails. (4) The bar pawl rarely 
wears, but if the point is “stretched” it will obviate the neces- 
sity for renewing the box rails frequently. Sharpening it 
would be of no benefit. (5) Metal will adhere to face of mold 
if the mold wiper is not placed properly. A paste of oil and 
graphite should be rubbed into the felt and the wiper itself set 
so that it rubs the face of the mold at each revolution. 


A HEATED ARGUMENT. 
Drawing by Pierre Artigue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PerFect CasTING ConpDITIONS.—There is no part of the 
Linotype, or any other slug or type casting machine, for that 
matter, which is such a source of trouble as the casting appa- 
ratus. There is not one Linotype machinist in a hundred who 
has had any previous training in the casting of metal, and 
the majority are too egotistical to admit there is anything about 
the machine they do not know all about, and so make no study 
of the matter. It is impossible to get perfect results from 
casting machines unless the metallurgical requirements are 
given proper attention and intelligent consideration. The 
mechanical adjustments may be all that are required, and they 
are indeed exacting, but if the metal itself is not up to the 
requirements of the peculiar conditions surrounding the cast- 
ing of linotypes or individual types, the product of the machine 
will not be what it should be. The fact that one machine 
turns out a perfect slug is proof that any and all machines will 
do so, given the same conditions. What these conditions are 
must be determined by close observation and discriminating 
investigation. It is hoped readers of this department will give 
their views of what these conditions should be so that the 
solution of this problem may be satisfactorily reached. The 
following expresses the views of one of our readers: 


NASHVILLE, TENN., November 15, 1902. 

I have been interested by the answers to the question of ‘‘ What 
causes sinks in Linotype slugs.”” To remedy this a man must be more 
or less a student in the philosophy of casting in molds, whether in the 
ordinary loom mold in the foundry or the steel mold in the Linotype. 
A student looking at a “sink” will naturally argue that a pocket was 
formed by some means, and that the something which formed it, whether 
gas or air, offered so much resistance to either the force or mass that 
it could not be displaced. When the metal is pumped through small 
holes, force serves no purpose in overcoming “sinks,” or filling 
“ pockets,” or displacing “ air,’”? only when it increases the mass of 
molten material. You can not get more than a pint of liquid in a 
pint measure, and if by force you attempt it, you merely make a splash 
and displace the liquid. 

This is exactly what happens in a Linotype. You can not get any 
more metal through the mouthpiece than the diameter of the holes will 
permit, and when they are too small the metal hits the matrices with 
such force, that the air or gas that is admitted when the lock-up is 
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made, instead of receding as it should and escaping through the vents, 
rushes in between the streams of metal and forms a pocket. 

There are very few machines having the small holes in the mouth- 
piece but what give trouble. True, a metal having a good, substantial 
body that offers a fair resistance to the pump pressure and does not 
escape backward around the plunger into the pot (compelling the 
plunger to lose its grip and not fill the mold), will make good slugs 
under any fair condition. But the thing that causes “ sinks” is nothing 
more or less than that the air or gas has not been displaced. 

I once had a machine working with a lot of very bad metal which 
when melted was very thin. When it was liquid enough to pump, there 
were liable to be pockets anywhere in the slug. I made a mouthpiece 
having little slots one quarter of an inch long by a little less than a 
nonpareil wide, and I had no further trouble. A mouthpiece like this 
will not do, as a degree of nicety in taking care of it has to be attained 
that will not be reached by the average users of the Linotype. 

If I had a new Linotype that was giving trouble from “ sinks,” I 
would, first of all, see if I had as near a perfect seal between my 
plunger and the faces of the matrices as could be gotten consistently 
with the working fit of the plunger. (My pot might be cracked or the 
plunger too loose.) Then I would have a good vent between the holes, 
and last, but not least, I would get a three-cornered file and grind it 
tapering to a point. With it I would ream the holes taper until the 
front end was .o15 larger than when it left the factory and the back 
.oos. The taper would cause the streams of metal to flare, and before 
they struck the faces they would have amalgamated, and there would 
be little chance for pockets to form under faces, and the displacement 
of the air would be caused, not by the force with which the metal 
went into the mold, but by the weight of the mass of metal, and 
“sinks ” would disappear. 

This morning in looking over the paper, I noted that the aggregate 
price of the constituents necessary to make a good Linotype metal from 
virgin stock was more than 6 cents. A man in my office a few days 
ago offered ‘“‘a first-class, guaranteed Linotype metal” for 6 cents. 
He was not selling Linotype metal; he was selling ‘“‘ sinks.” 

B. A. Battey. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST McKINNEY ARNOLD, of Oberlin, 
Ohio, recently erected a Linotype in the office of the Oberlin 
News, and sends the accompanying photograph of the plant. 
He writes: “For a long time I have been interested in 
Tue INLAND PRINTER, particularly the Machine Composition 


OBERLIN (OHIO) ‘‘ NEWS” OFFICE. 


Department, which I find very interesting and beneficial. I 
have no suggestions to offer in regard to care of machines, etc., 
as I have operated and cared for four different Linotypes and 
find that what will remedy a particular trouble on one will 


not always help the same trouble on another. This I find 
especially true in regard to the casting operation, keyboard 
details, etc. In the October number, I notice the record of 
Operator-machinist J. M. Cooney, in erecting a machine. It 
was very good, but he failed to state whether or not the 
machine was running in good shape in the time mentioned, as 
he simply said ‘it was running.’ I recently set up a machine 
in the office of the News, Oberlin, Ohio (at which place I am 
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at present employed). The machine is a two-letter one, and 
equipped with two magazines, and with the assistance of a 
seventeen-year-old boy, in less than five hours from the time 
the boxes were delivered at the office, the machine was up, 
running, both magazines filled, and making perfect slugs. A 
few days ago I made a complete change of machine, from 
10-point, sixteen ems, to 8-point, thirteen ems, in less than four 
minutes.” 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Pot-feeding Attachment for Linotype Machines—G. A. 
Bates, Brooklyn, New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, New York city. No. 712,755. 

Apparatus for Slotting Linotype Slugs.——James Rox- 
burgh and Robert McClean, Dublin, Ireland. No. 712,960. 





W. H. WAGNER & SONS’ PLANT. 


Early in November the new publishing and bookbinding 
plant of W. H. Wagner & Sons, Freeport, Illinois, a half-tone 
reproduction of which is here shown, was the scene of a lively 
house-warming. Hundreds of people were shown through the 
establishment. The new structure, which is said to be one of 
the best equipped of its kind in the State, outside of Chicago, 
is three stories high, having a frontage of sixty feet on Spring 
street, and of one hundred and twenty feet on Chicago street, 
giving abundant light and air. Besides this there is a one-story 
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BY E. F. WAGNER, 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly, 
E. F. Wagner, 69 Schenck avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 

GraMMaR OF LitHoGRAPHY.— W. D. Richmond. $2. 

ArTISTIC Book-pLatEs.—This is a new, highly artistic pub- 
lication devoted to book-plates, size of pages 6 by 9 inches, 
each month, 16 pages, with fine decorative illustrations in 
the modern style. 


A Work on TrADE-MARK Desicns.— By H. Strohl, twelve 
plates printed from stone. This is a work useful to designers 
in inventing new combinations for 

trade-marks on labels, ete. 








addition occupied by the engine and electric light plant. On 
the first floor are to be found the offices of the news and job- 
printing departments. All of the presses are on this floor, 
which is laid on a solid concrete bottom, giving an ideal press- 
room. On the second floor is the bookbindery, composing- 
room and electrotype foundry. The third floor is devoted to 
the storage of stock. All machinery is run by electric power 
generated in the plant, and the lighting is also electric, both 
incandescent and arc lamps being used. The building is heated 
by steam. Its sanitary arrangements are first-class, and every 
comfort of employes is looked after. The company will cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the business in 
October next. The Rev. William Wagner, who established the 
business, died in 1877. The senior member of the present firm 
is his son. 


ONE OF THE ABUSES OF THE 
SKETCHING-ROOM.—When any souve- 
nirs are to be distributed to the litho. 
customer the work of the designer or 
sketch artist has always come in for 
slaughter; valuable sketches were 
and still are fired at a prospective 
customer, without discrimination. Is 
there no room for improvement here? 
Why should a half dozen firms make 
each a sketch, when it is a foregone 
conclusion that five of them must lose 
their money? 





INK FoR CHECK-TINT PRINTING.— 

A “regular subscriber” in Canada 

writes: “Herewith you will please 

find sheet run off with litho. tint in 

background. You will observe that 

the ink will not permit you to write 

as well, as it runs whenever it is 

placed on the tint. Kindly advise us 

as to the cause of this.” Answer.— 

The ink with which the tint was 

printed contains too much varnish. If, 

instead of varnish, the color of green 

had been reduced with magnesia or had been rubbed off with 

powdered magnesia after each sheet came from the press, the 
writing-ink would have flowed better. 

A Boox on LitHo. TRANSFER— P. L. M., Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts, writes: “There is a work published on transfer- 
ring. It is published in Germany and is called, ‘The Entire 
Field of Transferring.’ I think there would be a chance of 
selling many of these books if some one would translate it 
into English. There is no book on this subject in English. I 
would ask what you think of it?” Answer—There are some 
books in English, but as they are older works, they may not 
be very useful now. The modern color lithographic printing 
demands a work of that kind, especially one adapted to 
American methods, embracing algraphy and photo-process 
work. It will not be very.long before a truly representative 
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INVESTIGATION. MEDITATION. 
THE DAY’S ROUTINE. 


Photographic studies by A. F. Rowley, from collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, Illinois, made in half-tone with different backgrounds. 
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work, based on all the existing knowledge in the field of 
lithography, must be published in the English language, for the 
time has arrived for it. 


CoMPOSITION SANDSTONE FoR PoLisHinGc LitHo. SToNES.— 
J. B. P. & Co., Hamilton, Ohio, write: “In your December 
issue, under the head of ‘Renovating Old Engraving-stones, 
Saving Time by the Use of Acid,’ you speak of a composition 
stone for polishing out the sand marks made by grinding. 
Could you tell me the name of such stone and where it could 
be purchased?” Answer—The stone spoken of is a sort of 
pressed brick, made in several numbers or degrees of sharp- 
ness, from sand; it is called “ Schumacher Stone.” Most any 
lithographic supply-house can furnish it. Try Fuchs & Lang, 
27 Warren street, New York. 


Tue Litrno, Rotter-wAsHING Macuine.— Ph. L., Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, writes: “Could you inform me on the 
following points: First, where can I have particulars about a 
machine which cleans and washes up lithographic steam-press 
rollers? Second, what composition is used for making the 
impression die, or top part on an embossing machine for 
striking up labels printed in gold-leaf?” Answer.— Regarding 
the first question we refer you to the September issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, page 988. In answer to the second query, we 
would advise you to get the little book, “ Practical Guide to 
Embossing,” by J. J. Lawler, 75 cents, Inland Printer Com- 
pany, Chicago or New York. 


Mr. Georce D. KELLEY’s Visit To THE LitHo. ARTISTS IN 
New Yorx.— Mr. George D. Kelley, general secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Lithographers of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and president of the International Federation of 
Lithographers, upon his recent trip to America in connection 
with the “ Mosley Commission,” delivered an address to a 
representative meeting of the National Lithographic Artists, 
Designers and Engravers League of the United States, Decem- 
ber 1. The speech was full of ripe thought and sound advice 
upon the purposes and benefits of organization in the litho- 
graphic industry. He also pointed to the changes which recent 
inventions are working to the benefit of the lithographers, and 
concluded with an urgent invitation to all to join the interna- 
tional affiliation movement, and work for the improvement of 
the trade in all civilized lands. 


DescrIPTION OF “ MopeRN ALPHABETS.”—T. C. Eng. Com- 
pany, Davenport, Iowa; W. & D., Buffalo, New York; 
Charles B., Victoria, British Columbia, and several others, who 
have written in order to receive explanation in regard to 
“Modern Alphabets,” we would say it is not a work showing 
the most simple and precise forms of letters engraved on 
copper plate, but it is on the contrary an ornate representation 
of the modern letterer’s art, containing complete alphabets, 
capitals and lower-case, with numerals, in unique formation, 
showing the inventive skill of the designer, more than the 
precision of the engraver. The fifteen double sheets are 15 by 
20 inches, printed in one or more colors, ornamental accessories 
in lines, shades, tints, rulings, etc., that are highly artistic 
and up to date. The letters are of a large size, ranging from 
% inch in the lower-case to 254 inches in the caps, It is a 
work which any designer can keep before him with constant 
profit to his “style,” as it will enable him to vary the shapes 
and forms of his letters constantly. The work was not pro- 
duced by one man and is therefore not one-sided. Price, $3. 


Litno. Printinc on Tin.—L. H. G., Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, writes: “Could you describe for me the best method 
for printing on tin? Are there any books upon that subject 
which would describe the method?” Answer—In answer to 
your query regarding printing direct on tin, books for same, 
etc., I can not mention any book which would describe the 
method; the process of printing, however, is simple enough, 
as it can be done on a second-hand steam (flat-bed) press. 


The tin is coated with a varnish paint and run through, then 
baked in an oven. The trouble is that ugly spots appear, 
owing to the little hills or crevices, caused by inequalities in 
the coating of paint. The best way is the rubber-cylinder 
press for printing this kind of work. There are no books 
describing tin-printing especially. A good book generally on 
litho.-printing is “Grammar of Lithography,” by Richmond. 
Inland Printer Company. $2. ? 


A Worp ApouT STRIKES AND UNIONS IN THE LiTHo. TRADE. 
All strikes against the use of non-union material failed, 
according to Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor. 
<ixty-nine per cent for recognition of unions and better wages 
have failed, but sixty-seven per cent of strikes to keep out 
non-union men have been successful. We hear many remarks 
about the theoretically successful strike of the lithogrzphers, 
which almost wrecked that trade and did not improve those 
conditions which were sought to be improved, but we hear 
very little of that strike back in the sixties that was success- 
ful. It resulted in the adoption of a scale by which every one 
wis governed; there were then, as now, many evils creeping 
into the business, which were threatening employer and 
employes alike, and by judicious, firm and common-sense 
measures, both interests came to an agreement and for many 
years peace and good will ruled in the litho. profession. There 
are conditions in the trade to-day that require altering. Condi- 
tions that are hurtful alike to employer and employed and the 
profession at large. Let all sober-minded men get together 
and see what can be done to improve matters; use delibera- 
tion and fairness —not small, revengeful methods. 


An ARGUMENT For ALGRAPHY.—We have received the fol- 
lowing communication in answer to the “Causes of Breaking 
of Litho. Stone” by “Old-time Printer,” and although we 
do not encourage readers to make these columns an arena for 
the combating of general preference, we will admit that the 
arguments which have been advanced have as much weight as 
those of the “ Old-time: Printer.” He says: “I have read in 
the litho. department of THE INLAND Printer for September a 
defense of the litho. stone. It seems a sad case that litho. 
stone must search among the ‘old-timers’ for a champion to 
shield its crumbling cause. The whole article vibrates with 
the weakness of the case. Why should a lithographer go out 
of his way, and waste time testing and retesting under the 
constant danger of breakage, when a superior substitute like 
aluminum plate is at hand that, first, avoids all breakages, is 
easy to handle, requires no testing, sounding, nursing or 
plaster mounting, and is of one-tenth the price, gives just as 
good and often better results than stone, and where fifty plates 
can be stored in the space taken up by one stone, avoiding wear 
and tear on building and hands, and saves time in adjusting 
to the press by avoiding derricks and hoists, besides having 
many other advantages too numerous to mention. I claim that 
all these ‘superior qualities’ of the litho. stone that the ‘ Old- 
timer’ has adjusted himself to, all are imaginary. If he 
had a chance to live his life over again as an algraphic printer, 
he would not waste any precious time in humoring a variable 
composition like the litho. stone, but rather adopt a substance 
that can be had of even quality, even thickness, even price, and 
from which can be obtained even results, and will never turn 
upon the operator and anger his even temper.” 


WaATER AND Acip Proor TrAcINGS ON EtcHING GrouND.— 
Engraver, J. B. Company, New York, writes: “I am trying 
some etching experiments on litho. stone, and in making the 
tracings, which contain a great many details, I experienced 
trouble. I first tried to put the tracing down on stone with 
Milori blue, then coat the stone with etching varnish, but the 
acid did not always take effect when the tracing line happened 
to strike the lines of my work; then I placed the tracing upon 
or over my etching ground, and in order not to wash it off 
I rubbed in the gelatin tracing with litho. crayon, but I found 
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that the crayon was too much of an acid resistant and the 
lines did not etch broad when my work happened to come upon 
one of these traced lines. Could you suggest something that 
could be used to rub in the tracings which would rub down 
on the etching ground and withstand the water or acid suffi- 
ciently to show up during the various etchings, and yet not be 
such an acid resistant as to interfere with the lines?” Answer. 
If we understand correctly, our correspondent wishes to fill in 
the lines, cut upon a sheet of gelatin, with an ink that will not, 
as the usual red chalk or Milori blue, wash off when the 
process of etching and blotting is carried on; for that pur- 
pose it is certain that litho. crayon is not useful, as it would 
prohibit the widening of the line during the biting process. 
We would therefore suggest the filling of the traced lines 
with an ordinary printing-ink thinned down in turpentine. 
This will not be an acid resistant, yet it will hold good enough 
against the water or acetic acid. 

Can A Litno. TIN-PRINTER TURN TO THE PRINTING OF 
Paper?—C. S. B., Brooklyn, New York, writes: “I ama 
lithographer on tin and am a member of the Lithographers’ 
International Protective and Beneficial Association of the 
United States and Canada, and as I may be called on at any 
time to take a position as lithographer on paper or any other 
thing I would like to study in the meantime. In looking up 
some of your advertisements, I see that you have a school for 
teaching lithography, and I would like to know if you have a 
branch in New York, where I can get instruction. Also what 
will be the cost. Will you also let me know what is the 
easiest and best method used for setting the dampers on a 
Hoe flat-bed press. Have you a book of instruction on lith- 
ography and how much does it cost?” Answer.—I would 
say that it ought not to give you much trouble to do work 
on paper if you know how to print on tin from stone, that is, 
if you know all about the rudimentary principles upon which 
lithography is based and have handled the dabber or roller 
in treating litho. stone, and have made proofs from litho. stone. 
There is as yet no school of lithography, but in the proper 
course of events, and if the litho. industry should progress or 
even stand its ground, there must and will be one shortly, so 
that many of those working at the profession to-day may 
school themselves for higher effort and consequent advance. 
We shall inform you if any such school should open. 

Regarding the books, I would say that in English, George 
Pritz’s Photo Lithography, Wilkinson’s Photo Lithography, 
Photo Etching and Photo Engraving, and Richmond’s Gram- 
mar of Lithography are good books. 

The process of setting the dampers on a Hoe press is the 
most simple of any steam press. It is done by a set-screw 
which regulates the intermissions of contact between the 
fountain or “ dipping roller” and the felt roller, so that when 
the intermediate or “ communicating roller” remains longer in 
contact with the dipping roller it receives more water and 
consequently can convey more moisture to the felt roller, 
which in turn leaves then more water on the surface of the 
stone. Of course the pressman’s good judgment is required to 
know just how much water is wanted— practice only can 
teach this. 


THREE-COLOR HALF-TONE vs. LirHoGRAPHY IN CoLors.—W. 
F. Powers & Co., 23-27 City Hall place, New York, write as 
follows, under date of December 1: “The insert entitled 
‘The Critic’ in your December issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
we think does not give a fair impression as far as lithog- 
raphers are concerned. You undoubtedly have many lithog- 
raphers besides ourselves who are subscribers to your INLAND 
PRINTER, and such being the case it is undoubtedly your wish 
to act in their interests as well as other printers. If the insert 
entitled ‘The Critic’ is a reproduction of a lithograph con- 
taining ten or twelve printings, as stated by you, the original 
must be a poor one or your reproduction a poor copy of it. 
We can not see in your insert any color schemes that would 
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justify a first-class ten or twelve color lithograph job. For the 
process by which your insert is done, the effects are all right. 
A first-class lithograph, however, in ten or twelve colors of 
this same subject would be vastly superior, from every stand- 
point, to your insert and we could reproduce a fair-sized edi- 
tion. of the insert in colors few enough to enable us to do it 
cheaper than you could with the colors that you have used. 
This criticism is only sent in a spirit of fairness to the litho- 
graphic trade. It is hardly fair, furthermore, to state that this 
insert is a reproduction, etc., of a ten or twelve color job 
without showing a lithographic reproduction of the same 
subject.” Answer.—It should be obvious that no process at 
present known can equal the color effects obtainable in lithog- 
raphy. The example was shown to indicate what might be 
expected from a half-tone reproduction from a lithograph, and 


‘to illustrate the interpretation of the various colors by the 


half-tone process. It was not practical to show the original, 
though to do so would have been of much educational value. 
No invidious comparisons were intended, and, indeed, no good 
purpose would have been served by making them. 


Oneenem tem Coating Rap Trees 


LiTHOGRAPHIC STONE Deposits oF EASTERN KENTUCKY.— 
By permission of the director of the “ United States Geological 
Survey,” the Engineering and Mining Journal publishes an 
article on this subject, calling attention to the frequent reports 
concerning the deposits of more or less good limestone in many 
parts of the world and especially in America, which in reality 
were of little or no use, so that the layman will be surprised 
to learn that nearly all the stone used by lithographers is still 
derived from the quarries in Salenhofen, Germany. The fact 
is that the small samples, when first tried, seem to fill the 
want, but it appears later on that there are some serious defects 
when larger pieces of the stone are mined. With these experi- 
ences before him the writer took a trip to eastern Kentucky, 
from whence fine-looking specimens of litho. stone had been 
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sent. Thirty years ago samples were taken from this region 
and land was bought with a view to sell prospects, without 
finding any buyers; but when a large piece of this Kentucky 
stone received the gold medal at the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia, in competition with the German article, New 
York capitalists offered the sum of $150,000 for the property, 
which the Kentuckians did not accept, thinking they could 
do better. They failed later because they could not raise the 
necessary money to mine the stone. The matter rested again 
until last spring (1902) when the property was secured by 
a number of enterprising men from Mount Sterling and 
Louisville, and action was taken in a businesslike way to 
develop the prospects. The Courier-Journal litho. department, 
as well as the lithographic department of the United States 
Geological Survey at Washington, conducted satisfactory 
experiments upon large slabs of the stone taken from these 
Kentucky quarries. After describing the situation and char- 
acteristics of the stone, the writer goes on to say that he is of 
the opinion that lithographic stone, equal in quality to the best 
known, may be taken from these quarries at a profit, but the 

ite chow a considerable quantity of flint in the 


to bring action was due to the divided ownership of the patent. 

Last spring the entire patent was acquired by the American 
Colortype Company, formed by the consolidation of the Ameri- 
can Three Color Company, the Chicago Colortype Company, 


the Osgood Art Colortype Company and the Osborne Com-- 


pany. Several months after the consolidation was formed, all 
the other prominent three-color engravers and printers were 
notified that they were infringing on the Kurtz patent, and 
requested to desist on pain of suit for damages and injunctions. 

Philadelphia is the center of independent three-color com- 
petition, and the fact that the Colortype Company has selected 
Philadelphia as the battleground, and brought suit against 
Edward Stern & Co., the largest and wealthiest of the inde- 
pendent operators, would indicate that they have more confi- 
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dence in the strength of their patent than heretofore supposed. 
Stern & Co. are well known as one of the most successful 
printing concerns in the country. Both sides have ample 
capital and the fight will be a vigorous one. The odds will 
generally be thought in favor of the defendants, but there is 
nothing certain about a patent until it is fought to a finish in 
the court of last resort. The stake the plaintiffs are fighting 
for is a large one, for the final defeat of such a concern as 
Stern & Co. would mean also the prompt capitulation of the 
other independent operators, whose mulct for damages would 
make a handsome sum. 

















ALBERT SMALLFIELD, founder of the Mercury, Renfrew, 
Ontario, died recently. in that city. 

P. O. Vickery, the well-known publisher, died November 
17 at his home in Augusta, Maine. 

SHEFFIELD PHELPS, son of the late William Walter Phelps 
and formerly editor of the Jersey City Journal, died December 
10 at Aiken, South Carolina. 

Witit1Am K. Reynotps, founder of the New Brunswick 
Magazine, and former editor of the St. John (N. B.) Progress, 
died early in December in that city. 

NATHAN J. MILLIKEN, editor, proprietor and founder of the 
Ontario County Times, Lyons, New York, one of the most 
successful weekly papers in the State, died at his home in 
Canandaigua, November 26, 1902, at the ripe old age of eighty- 
two years. For half a century Mr. Milliken, as editor and 
proprietor of the Times, was one of the most prominent, influ- 
ential and highly respected citizens of Ontario county. He was 
also one of the ablest and most successful editors of a weekly 
paper in the Empire State. 

Tuomas Nast, the famous cartoonist, died at Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, December 7, of yellow fever. Among the well-known 
caricatures and types used in political cartoons Mr. Nast 
created many. The Tweed money bag, the Republican party 
elephant, and the Democratic jackass originated with him. The 
line of work since developed and improved by some was 
entirely of his creation. He kept up his drawing and cartoon 
work even after his departure to South America and one of 
the latest pictures to go the rounds of the newspapers was a 
portrait of himself, with his gripsack under his arm, starting 
for the South, from which, it now proves, he was never to 
return. 

Cuartes H. Dow, founder of the Wall street firm of Dow, 
Jones & Co., and for many years editor of the Wall Street 
Journal, died December 4 at his home in Brooklyn. Mr. Dow 
was born in New England in 1851. He began his newspaper 
career as a reporter on the Springfield Republican, and later 
went to Providence, Rhode Island, where, after serving upon 
the Press and Star, he became connected with the Providence 
Journal. He came to New York in 1880, joined the staff of 
the Mail and Express, being sent into the Wall street district 
to “cover” mining stocks, on which he had expert knowledge. 
He became well known in the financial district, and after his 
connection with the Kiernan News Agency decided to estab- 
lish a financial news bureau on lines of his own invention. 
Associating himself with Edward D. Jones and Charles H. 
Bergstresser he founded, in 1882, the firm of which he was the 
head at the time of his death. 
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Type Specimens 











BY R. C. MALLETTE. 


At first glance it appears to the casual reader that the new 
face of body-type with which the Century introduces its sixty- 
fifth volume is merely a lighter impression of the old type. 
Closer examination confirms this apparent lightness and also 
reveals distinctive differences which mark it as a design 
entirely new. It is a modernized old style, the lower-case 
letters strong and handsome, the capitals, especially the B, 
G, R, S and a few others, showing clearly the effect of the 
altered styles. The new type seems a trifle more extended 
than the old; yet a line of eight words contains thirty-five 
letters in the former and only thirty-four in the latter. To 
the average reader of the Century this type will commend 
itself by reason of its legibility; to the craftsman its chief 
beauty will lie in its strength of serif and equality of ascend- 
ing and descending letters. To my mind its excellence is 
further enhanced by the solidity of the capitals. They seem 
a trifle extended in proportion to the set of the rest of the 
font, and thereby produce a finish, a completeness, which 
the printed page would lack were they otherwise. Points 
and numerals are very pleasing, and so is the italic. 


RDINARILY at this hour of the 
morning— Vesuvius seen from Valle 
di Pompei was still two thirds blue in its 
own shadow— Pasquale would have been 
sitting at ease on the little stuccoed hemi- 
cycle under the eucalyptus-trees at the 
front of the inn-garden. And it would 
have puzzled his bald head so much to get 
rid of her that even Teresa could have 
chirped her shy little farewells quite through 
to him. 
THE ‘“‘CENTURY'S’’ NEW TYPE. 
By the way, Scribner’s text pages, in the same style, have 
become almost a counterpart of those of the Century. 
Turned commas and apostrophes are still used as quo- 
tation marks by these and other publications, although the 
reasons once given still hold good for the substitution there- 
for of something more graceful and in better balance. But 
it is in jobbing that the inequalities of this method of indi- 
cating “lifted” words or phrases become most noticeable. 
Take any of the series of lining gothics or similar faces, in 
which four sizes or more are cast on 6-point body, and as 
many on 12-point. Set a line in the smallest face of either 
body and then try to quote it in the customary manner. Not 
beautiful, is it? 


THE 


Now, because there’s nothing else at hand, try apostrophes 
for both opening and closing- quotes on the same line. Not 
all printers will admire the effect, possibly, nor is it technic- 
ally correct; but it is in better balance than the one first 
shown. 


INLAND PRINTER’’ 


“THE INLAND PRINTER” 


Again, there are certain styles with such long descenders 
and such bob-tailed commas that the latter as quotes are as 
far below the cap line as the lining commas were above it. 


istics of a Scotch face. 
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Substitution of apostrophes for commas will decidedly 
improve the balance of these lines also, though the improve- 
ment would be far more marked were the opening quotes 
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formed of reversed apostrophes (‘*) similar to the special 
quotes cast for some roman fonts. 

Of course this feature is not noticeable in fonts cast on 
lining systems, for the shortness of descenders brings the tail 
of the comma so nearly to the edge of the type that when 
turned it presents an appearance quite in harmony with the 
apostrophes that follow. And hence it is not so necessary 
to advocate the casting of the special character, the reversed 
apostrophe, for these fonts. But the need of this character in 
the smaller sizes of such faces as Engraver’s Roman, Blair, 
Engraver’s Bold, and the like, is so patent that I can only 
wonder it has not already been supplied. 

A masterly setting forth of the beauties and some of the 
possibilities of Roycroft types and borders and initials is 
made in a sumptuous pamphlet issued under the supervision 
of Mr. J. W. Phinney, of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany’s Boston house. The Roycroft is rugged and virile, 
closely fitted, black, easily read and capable of striking effects 
in the humdrum routine of everyday composition. Two styles 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY'S ROYCROFT 
AND ROYCROFT OPEN TYPES 


of many of the letters are made in both solid and open 
series, and the proper use of these variants is succinctly 
explained —a feature that is to be commended, although the 
printer who is truly worthy the name will, it seems to me, 
grasp almost intuitively the idea of the application of these 
peculiar letters, which are principally finals. Mr. Phinney 
would also divide diagonally, by a strip of reglet or thick lead, 
the boxes in which both styles of letter are laid, to simplify 
the work of the compositor. Combinations of the long “s” 
are made, and while very effective in antique work there is 
no possible excuse for employing them in lieu of “f” liga- 
tures. The attractiveness of the pamphlet is materially height- 
ened by the cuts and ornaments, most. of them especially 
designed, and many of them in colors, with which it is liber- 
ally adorned. 

In this pamphlet, too, is an incidental showing of an 
8-point body-letter called Wayside, having all the character- 
It harmonizes well with the Jenson 
Condensed and Roycroft display which it flanks. 

Both Caslon and Scotch Roman on two-letter matrices in 
the four book sizes have been added to the list of Linotype 
faces, and the De Vinne, a modern roman, is completed 
from eight to twelve point. A 10-point French Old Style has 
also been prepared. 

To the desire to produce copperplate effects from typo- 
graphic causes may be traced some of the most pleasing 
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BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S PLATE TEXT NO. 3. 
‘ 


designs of type that have ever been cut. For example, Blair, 
Engraver’s Bold, Engraver’s Old English, Engraver’s Roman, 
Inland Copperplate, Tiffany Text and others. The latest of 
these is Plate Text No. 3, several sizes of which have been 
completed. Its mannerisms are those of plate rather than ; 
type, and while in some respects it does not differ greatly 
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from faces placed on the market in the past, it has precisely 
the changes that have been decreed by plate printers. 
Specimens of Comstock, a rimmed Gothic such as is still 
used by lithographers although not recently in favor among 
printers, come from the Inland Foundry too late for review. 








Review of 
Specimens Received 














BY ALFRED PYE. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and2briefly criti- 
cize specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes It necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy Is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
alive notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
thelr specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


A FEw note-heads from J. L. Pinckard, Winnfield, Louisiana, are 
of very ordinary design, and lacking in up-to-date style. Presswork 
is fair. 

Cuarces N. Deaton, Smithville, Missouri— The note-head and 
envelope corner card submitted by you are neat specimens of composi- 
tion in one series of type, nicely balanced, and most attractive in 
appearance. Presswork also is good. 

A CALENDAR card for December, sent out by the Times Printing 
House, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is illustrated with a half-tone winter 
scene, flecked with mica, giving it a decidedly frosty appearance. 
Design and execution are good. 

‘* PRINTERDOM ” is the title of a booklet issued by the Keystone 
Typefoundry, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to exploit ‘ Keystone type.” 
The foundry announces that it will be published every little while. 
The issue before us shows the Salem type as a useful letter for many 
purposes. 

W. Lon Kine, proprietor of King’s Printing House, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, submits for criticism a check, printed in blue, 
red and silver. The design is good, but we think it is best to use 
but one color on strictly commercial stationery. If red is used, however, 
it should be used sparingly. 

Tue Ryan & Hart Company, railroad printers, Custom House place, 
Chicago, have printed for the Rock Island Railroad a booklet entitled 
“Out Door Social Life in Colorado.”’ It is a neat piece of work, text 
in black and red, half-tone illustration in olive, but the presswork on 
the half-tones is not so good as it might be. 

Tue December blotter announcement of Marsh & Grant, Chicago, 
has two leaves inserted, which are excellent specimens of the engraver’s 
and printer’s art. The cover-design is not attractive and bears a dis- 
agreeably crude “ adapted lift’ from one of the figures in A. B. Frost’s 
justly celebrated picture of ‘‘ Music for the Dance.” 

“Art IN PrintinGc” is the title of a circular in pamphlet form 
issued by A. H. Anderson, Streator, Illinois. A heavy decorative 
border is printed in maroon ink on each page, surrounding letterpress 
in black, with crnamental initial and title-page in green, on rough hand- 
made stock with untrimmed edges. We do not see anything very artistic 
about it. : 

A MENU and toast-card, printed for a banquet of the city council of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, by the Marigold-Foster Printing Company, of 
that city, is a good specimen of plain, neat composition. A rich effect 
is given to the cover by punching and tying it with a silk ribbon, the 
end being fastened with a reproduction of the corporate seal embossed 
on gold paper. 

Curtis C. Keepr, Keokuk, Iowa.— The circular submitted by you 
is a poor piece of composition. The division of the first page into 
two parts and the use of such obtrusive ornaments shows very bad 
taste. A stronger letter should have been used to carry the red ink. 
Much space has been wasted in aiming for an effect which the compositor 
failed to reach. 

A SMALL package of specimens of general jobwork from Percy 
George, New Zealand Bulletin office, Hastings, New Zealand, contains 
fair samples of good display, witn a tendency toward a style that was 
thougkt good a few years back, when ornaments were used lavishly. 








Presswork on some of the 





Plainer composition is much more effective. 
specimens might be improved. 

Cuartes L. Norman, Streator, Illinois, is an apprentice, with little 
material at his command. Some samples of jobwork submitted show 
that he is making the best use of his opportunities. With a little more 
study of Tue INLAND PRINTER and its teachings he will develop into 
a good printer. He is aiming to do good work, and, with more and 
better material at his command, will doubtless succeed. 

THE printing department of the Northwestern Life and Savings 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, has gotten up a booklet of twelve pages 
and cover, entitled ‘‘ Helps and Hints to Agents.” The front cover is 
neatly set and printed in blue and red on cream-colored stock. The 
body of the book is printed in blue, with red running titles, on rough 
stock. The heavy rule below the title lines could have been omitted 
with advantage. Presswork is not so good as it might be. 

From The Advance Printing Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan, comes 
a letter-head and bill-head printed in red, green and gold on pink 
stock. We do not admire the combination —too gaudy for commercial 
stationery. On the letter-head the line of border above and below the 
type lines in end panels might have been omitted and the lines spaced 
out more; the border now overshadows the lettering. On the bill-head 
the panels with the green slobs should be removed and the lettering 
displayed to better advantage. The card is the neatest specimen of 
the lot. 

Georce H. Benepict & Co., engravers and electrotypers, Chicago, 
have gotten up a pamphlet of sixteen pages and cover, 6 by 9 inches 
in size, of oblong shape, showing the styles of engraving executed in 
their establishment. The engravings shown are of good quality, being 
half-tones from photographs, wash drawings and modeled designs, pen 
drawings, wood engraving, etc. The printing is done on fine enameled 
stock, and the presswork shows off the good quality of the engravings 
to perfection. 

Warp & DeLay, artists, designers and writers, 40 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, have prepared and issued a booklet showing examples of the 
kind of publicity they make for their patrons — booklets, mailing cards, 
newspaper designs, crayons, etc. The designs are very artistic and 
striking, the literary matter clear-cut in style and telling in effectiveness. 
The work is printed in colors on fine enameled stock by Herschman & 
Cardy, Chicago, and is a fine specimen of letterpress printing. Com- 
position, presswork and selection of colors are most harmonious. 


A veRY neat and attractive booklet has been gotten up by the Barnes- 
Crosby Company, of Chicago, for the E. T. Burrowes Company, of 
Portland, Maine. It is entitled ‘“‘ Burrowes Perfected Screens” and is 
an illustrated description of the door and window screens manufac- 
tured by this company. The half-tones are vignetted and printed in 
black, the text being printed in a red-brown ink over the vignetting. 
The presswork is most artistic and the half-tone engraving very delicate. 
The Barnes-Crosby Company did the engraving and printing, and 
have turned out a most creditable piece of work. 


A NuMBER of letter-heads, on which half-tones of different styles 
have been used, are sent out by the Sigmund Ullman Company, New 
York, to show the effects produced by the use of the ‘‘ doubletone”’ 
printing-inks now so popular. Light sepia, landscape green black, 
blackish blue, agate and terra-cotta are among the colors shown. Some 
of these are especially adapted for use on catalogues, booklets and 
trochures run on fine enameled stock, where effects are desired which 
would require two printings by any other method. The popularity 
of ‘ doubletone” ink seems to be on the increase. 


A NUMBER of specimens of job-printing forwarded by C. Ellington, 
Chehalis, Washington, show great variety of treatment in composition, 
some of the styles being good, while others are decidedly poor. There 
is a tendency to use too much rulework, especially on letter-heads, and 
as care has not been taken to make joints close the result is far from 
pleasing to the eye. On some of the colorwork the selection of colors 
might be more harmonious, and the presswork could be much improved. 
The Advocate Job Office blotter is one of the best specimens, and the 
dodger of the Redmen’s Grand Ball is about the worst. 


Crane & Co., Topeka, Kansas, have issued in unusual form one of 
the cleanest and most tasteful brochures that has come to this depart- 
ment in the little work entitled “‘ Cuddy and Some Other Folks,’ by 
Margaret Hill McCarter. The brochure is printed on rough deckle- 
edge stock in seven signatures. The cover is of heavy red paper, 
doubled. The back is squared, and although the several signatures are 
sewed and pasted to the cover, a dainty appearance is preserved by 
having a red silk floss caught through at top and bottom, tied with 
loose ends. Altogether the result is very pleasing and novel. 


Tue Stanley-Taylor Company, San Francisco, California, has printed 
for the Pelton Water Wheel Company a catalogue of eighty-eight pages, 
53% by 8% inches, on fine enameled stock, Caslon old-style type 
being used for body letter and Post old-style for head-letter, making 
a neat job. Some vignetted half-tones, printed in olive, are used for 
illustrating introductory descriptive matter, and numerous half-tones of 
machinery are printed in black. The cover is of pressboard, with 
lettering printed in white, outlined with black and embossed. It is an 
excellent example of good composition and fine presswork. ‘“‘ Intelligent 
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Watch Buying” and “Hercules Hoisting Engines” are two more 
catalogues printed by the Stanley-Taylor Company, which give evidence 
of care and good workmanship in design and execution. 


E. E. Snow, manager of the Journal Job Rooms, Decatur, Indiana, 
sends a poster circular, 21 by 28 inches, printed on both sides, announ- 
cing a great department-store sale. Though not an artistic piece of 
work, it is unique in that, according to Mr. Snow, ‘“‘ every available 
type in the office was used in the make-up of this poster.” There is 
evidence that much ingenuity was used to make all the parts fit with 
some semblance of harmony, and the sheet shows that the apparently 
impossible can be accomplished when a printing-office is up against a 
hard proposition. It is a job, however, that can not stand criticism 
for “ style.” 

Tue W. F. Robinson Printing Company, Denver, Colorado, has 
issued a fine specimen of the engraver’s and printer’s art in ‘* Pictures 
of Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, California.’”” The embossed 
cover in dark-red cover-paper, however, could have been more attract- 
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ively designed. The numerous illustrations are printed in two impres- 
sions, some of the cuts showing the defects incident to this treatment 
in the uneven gradations owing to imperfect register. These defects 
are, however, only apparent to the initiated. There will be very few 
that will not admire this specimen as an excellent souvenir of that 
magnificent memorial institution. 

Tue St. Louis Post-Dispatch Weather Bird Album No. 2, by H. B. 
Martin, is a collection of some two hundred sketches of birds in all 
kinds of positions and costumes, very humorous in conception and 
artistic in execution, depicting all kinds of weather. The booklet 
consists of fifty-six pages and cover, size 5 by 5% inches, each page 
showing four birdies prepared for spring, summer, fall and winter 
weather. These make telling illustrations for advertising purposes, and 
the Post-Dispatch is happy in the possession of an artist with such 
a facile ornithological pen. The booklet is well printed and will be 
preserved as a unique souvenir by all its recipients. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the ceremonial session of Mohammed Temple, 
Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, held on December 9, 
Peoria, Illinois, comes from the Peoria Printing and Stationery Com- 
pany. The example is, perhaps, one of the most effective of the many 
effective announcements issued by that unique and influential order. 
It appears in the form of a red cocked hat—that being as near to 
the shape of a fez as the paper would fold — with a black fez tassel as 
decoration and the name of the temple with the traditional tiger’s claw 
and scimetar imprinted on the side in gold. The card of Noble Ezra F. 
Parker, decorated in gold with the insignia of the various degrees 
which he undoubtedly graces, is a good piece of work by the same 
company. 

A PAMPHLET of thirty-two pages, 51% by 7% inches, with projecting 
cover, bearing the title ‘“‘ College Annuals,” has been prepared and 
issued by the Marsh & Grant Company, Chicago, Illinois, in which 
much good advice and many suggestions are made to those who have 
charge of getting up the annual volumes issued by college classes. The 
pamphlet is illustrated with half-tones of groups and single portraits, 
also with line engravings and reproductions from photographs and 
wash drawings. Colors are used with good effect on some of the 
pages. The cover is an artistic floral design, printed in green, purple, 
black, silver and gold on dark-gray stock. Composition, presswork and 
binding are all of excellent quality. This pamphlet will attract more 
than passing attention, and contains information of value to the class 
of patrons for whom it has been prepared. 


NEw cover-papers are constantly being brought out for the delecta- 
tion of printers. Customers are getting somewhat fastidious, and, 
although the market seems to be well supplied, are always glad to see 
novelties. The Keith Paper Company, Turners Falls, Massachusetts, 
has just put on the market three papers, “ Sea Wave,” ‘“ Centurion ” 
and “ Repoussé,” which should meet with favor on account of their 
pleasing colors, good quality and unique effects. They come in 21 by 33 
size, 60 and 80 pound, soo sheets to the ream. The colors are sea 
green, rose, white, opal, purple, French gray, marguerite, heliotrope, 
ash gray, azure, cerise, blue, mustard, sage green, old rose, quaker 
gray, blue gray, blue onyx and others—a variety capable of suiting 
almost any taste. A handsome book showing these papers has reached 
us. The half-tone writing-paper, onion-skin bond and repoussé bond 
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are also popular brands of. the Keith company, all of interest to printers 
looking for goods of this character. 

For several years the Weekly Press, of Auckland, New Zealand, has 
issued a Christmas number that has been worthy of admiration, but 
the one just issued for Christmas, 1902, far surpasses all previous 
issues in attractiveness and interest. It is a paper of fifty-six pages 
and cover, 12 by 18 inches in size, and its title is ‘‘ New Zealand 
Illustrated.” The paper is well made up, its literary contents of a 
high grade, the numerous illustrations are half-tones of excellent 
quality, the ads. are well displayed, and the presswork—on_ fine 
calendered stock —is beyond criticism. The front cover is a beautiful 
design lithographed in colors and gold. Mr. A. H. Bristol, the editor, 
is to be congratulated on the admirable result of his efforts to give 
the people of New Zealand a handsome annual, and Mr. J. V. Price 
is deserving of praise for the artistic manner in which the presswork 
is executed. 

THE passenger department of the Santa Fe has just issued a most 
attractive book illustrative and descriptive, as its title denotes, of the 
“Grand Canyon of Arizona.” An illustration of the famous canyon 
is lithographed in colors forming the center-piece of an attractive 
cover. A large number of excellent half-tones from photographs of 
that wonderful region embellish the book. Among the contributors 
to the literary portion of the work are C. A. Higgins, J.. W. Powell, 
Cc. F. Lummis, J. L. Stoddard, R. B. Stanton, Harriet Monroe, Joaquin 
Miller, Hamlin Garland, Edwin Burritt Smith, C. S. Gleed, R. D. 
Salisbury, Nat M. Brigham, Thomas Moran, David Starr Jordan, 
Charles Dudley Warner, “‘ Fitz Mac.” C. E. Beecher and H. P. Ewing. 
Maps, comments and information for tourists round out the work. 
Typographically an error has been made in the size of type adopted — 
it is too large. The pages are crowded and look heavy and unattractive. 
A style of typography designed for wide margins and hand-made papers 
is not suitable for use with narrow margins and coated stock. The 
work is excellently printed by Poole Brothers, Chicago. Copies can be 
obtained from the passenger department of the Santa Fe. The price 
is 50 cents. 
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VERTICAL ROOSTER. 


Owned by O. T. Landis, Harrisburg, Pa. 





THE LAW OF WAGES. 


The law of wages, says the Philistine, is as sure and exact 
in its workings as the laws of life. Every employe pays for 
superintendence and inspection; some pay more, and some pay 
less. That is to say, a dollar-a-day man would receive two 
dollars a day were it not for the fact that some one has to 
think for him, look after him, and supply the will that holds 
him to his task. Incompetence and disinclination require 
supervision, and they pay for it, and no one else. The less 
you require looking after, the more able you are to stand alone 
and complete your tasks, the greater your reward. Then if 
you can not only do your work, but direct intelligently and 
effectively the efforts of others, your reward is in exact ratio, 
and the more people you can direct and the higher the intelli- 
gence you can rightly lend, the more valuable is your life. 
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FROM THE EMPLOYE TO THE EMPLOYER. 
One of my men takes THE INLAND PRINTER and I want to 
express my appreciation of it as the highest triumph of typo- 
graphical art—Charles A. Whitmore, Oxnard Courier, 
Oxnard, California. 
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An exhibit of the work of the newspaper artists will be held 
at the Art Institute, Chicago, in March. 


P. C. Darrow, printer, has removed from 342 Dearborn 
street to 102 and 104 Van Buren street, Chicago. 

Tue firm of Robb & Rogers, printing-ink makers, Phila- 
delphia, has been succeeded by Robb, Rogers & McCutcheon. 


THE artists of Los Angeles, California, gave an interesting 
exhibit of their work on December 4 under the auspices of the 
Newspaper Artists’ League. 

H. C. Henser, formerly Chicago manager Golding & Co., 
has accepted a position as traveling salesman for the western 
office of the Unitype Company. 

Ir is expected that the new factory of the Pictorial Print- 
ing. Company, now being erected in Aurora, Illinois, will be 
ready for occupancy about the middle of March. 

CHARLES CoLLier, formerly of Shreve, Ohio, has removed 
his printing plant to Wooster, Ohio, where a stock company 
has been formed, known as the Collier Printing Company, with 
a capital of $10,000. 

TuHeE Family Publishing Company has been incorporated at 
Racine, Wisconsin, to issue a monthly paper on the lines of the 
Ladies Home Journal. M. Timmons, formerly of Chicago, will 
edit the publication. 

AmMonc the new companies incorporated in Texas are the 
Dorsey Printing Company, Dallas, capital $200,000; Texas 
Printers’ Supply Company, Dallas, capital $25,000, and the 
Rupert Publishing Company, Fort Worth, capital $10,000. 

A NEW designing, engraving and printing plant has been 
established at 8 Jones street, New York, under the firm name of 
Von der Liihe, Bartholomew & Freystadt. The members of 
the firm have had an experience of over a quarter of a century 
in this line. 

Tue Atoz Printing Company, of South Whitley, Indiana, 
has recently been incorporated, with a capital of $50,000, by 
Frank E. Miner, John William Hibbard and Edward R. Hib- 
bard. The company will manufacture cardboard and do a 
general printing business. 


Tue Boston Printing Press Manufacturing Company has 
established a branch office and salesroom at 334 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, which has been placed in charge of N. 
Savaria. The Prouty job presses, the Brightwood paper-box 
machine and other specialties of the company can be seen in 
operation. 

Tue News Printing Company, Paterson, New Jersey, pub- 
lishers of the Evening News, has just completed a six-story 
building, replacing the one burned in the big fire of last 
February. A Hoe three-deck press and a battery of Linotypes 
have been put in, and the office thoroughly equipped in all 
departments. Besides publishing a newspaper, the firm does 
a general printing, bookbinding, lithographing and engraving 
business. The News has reason to feel proud of its new 
quarters. 

On December first the Garrett Printing Company, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, was merged into the H. & W. B. Drew Company ; 
its printing plant, stock of stationery, and all of its business 
being transferred. W. F. Coachman, formerly of the Garrett 
Printing Company, is identified with the new organization. 


Business will be conducted at the present quarters of the 
Drew Company, the store being at 47-49 West Bay street and 
the printing department at 116-124 West Forsyth street. The 
combining of the two plants makes one of the strongest in 
the South, with every facility for the proper and expeditious 
handling of business. 

THE Brown Folding Machine Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
has increased the wages of its employes for the second time in 
two years. W. Downing, the manager of the company, is a 
firm believer in giving his men a share of the profits. It is 
nearly eight years ago that Mr. Downing put his men on 
nine hours’ time with ten hours’ pay. The following notice was 
placed in each pay envelope: “ Your wages are again increased 
in accordance with your share of the profits. You have been 
faithful and served our interests to the best of your ability. We 
don’t want it all. W. Downing, Manager.” We understand 
the concern is full of orders and constantly increasing its 
output. Some of its recent designs present new features and 
suggest careful consideration. 


THE following firms are included in the new Poster Printers 
Association, recently formed in Buffalo: The Courier Com- 
pany, of Buffalo; the Metropolitan Printing Company, of New 
York; the Seers Lithographing Company, of New York; the 
Miner Lithographing Company, of New York; the Donaldson 
Lithographing Company, of Cincinnati; the Erie Lithograph- 
ing & Printing Co., of Erie; the H. A. Thomas & Wylie Co., of 
New York; the Enquirer Job Print Company, of Cincinnati; 
the W. J. Morgan Company, of Cleveland; the J. Ottman 
Lithographing Company, of New York; the Federal Litho- 
graphing Company, of New York; the American Show Print- 
ing Company, of Milwaukee; the Riverside Printing Company, 
of Milwaukee, and the Calvert Lithographing Company, of 
Detroit. The officers are: President, H. C. Miner, of New 
York; vice-president, W. M. Donaldson, of Cincinnati; sec- 
retary and treasurer, George J. Cooke, of New York; executive 
committee, George Bleistein, of Buffalo; F. J. Walker, of Erie, 
and R. Pfeil, Jr., of Milwaukee. The headquarters are to be 
in New York. 

Oscar W. Brapy, the well-known business manager of the 
S. S. McClure Company, of New York, never does anything 
by halves. Several years ago he installed for the company 
one of the finest pressrooms in the country, where everything 
is up to date in the way of modern machinery and appliances, 
each machine being driven by separate motors, with automatic 
feeding-machines and iron grooved blocks on all of their 
presses. He has lately added one of the best — if not the best — 
motor-driven electrotype foundries and complete composing- 
rooms in the world. No expense or pains have been spared to 
have everything the very best in every particular. All the 
latest labor-saving devices and appliances have been intro- 
duced, while the esthetic side has not been neglected. The 
December McClure’s Magazine was the first issue from the new 
departments, and with an entirely new force the plates were 
delivered to the pressroom earlier and in better shape than on 
any previous issue. Mr. Brady was so well pleased with this 
demonstration of the efficiency of the new departments that 
he entertained all the employes at a banquet in Liberty Hall on 
Tuesday evening, November 18, including in his invitation 
George Scheffler, representing the Inland Type Foundry, fur- 
nishers of the type, and Ferdinand Wesel and several heads of 
departments of the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, fur- 
nishers of the composing-room equipment and _ electrotype 
foundry. Among those present were Robert McClure, vice- 
president of the S. S. McClure Company; O. W. Brady, the 
general *manager, and his able assistant, Edward Brady; 
Edward Collins, superintendent of the new composing-room, 
who by the way is not only an up-to-date printer but a trained 
newspaper man, having for years been connected with the 
Davenport (Iowa) papers; J. J. Hope, one of the master 
electrotypers of the country, who is now superintendent of the 
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new foundry; and last but not least, Peter Murray, who pre- 
sides over the McClure pressroom. Oscar Brady was heartily 
congratulated on all sides, no little praise coming from the 
men in the various departments, indicating the harmony which 
exists between employer and employed. Mr. Brady acted as 
toast-master on the occasion, and in referring to the new 
departments said that he was more than pleased with the way 
his men had handled the work. It was an occasion that will 
long be remembered by the McClure employes as well as the 
invited guests. 

On December 1 the Chicago branch of Golding & Co. was 
placed under the management of George E. Packard. Mr. 
Packard is a native of Maine. He was born in Ellsworth in 
1875, where he obtained a practical knowledge of printing. In 


GEORGE E. PACKARD, 


Manager Chicago Branch of Golding & Co. 


1897 he was employed in Golding Co’s parent house in Boston 
and, with the exception of a few months on the road with a 
similar supply house, he has been continuously identified with 
Golding & Co. For the past year he has been covering Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island with headquarters in Boston, where 
he had built up a healthy and growing trade, and this, in con- 
nection with his knowledge gained while on the inside, places 
him in a position to successfully handle the affairs of the 
western branch of the house. Mr. Packard’s personality is 
such that he will quickly gain the confidence of the western 
trade and his clean business methods will insure him a hearty 
greeting from his contemporaries in his new field. We wish 
him unlimited success in his new position. 





COPYRIGHT DECISIONS. 


WHEN ABSENCE OF NOTICE OF COPYRIGHT WILL NOT FORFEIT 
PROTECTION. 


REPORTED BY JAMES HIBBEN, 


The case of the American Press Association against the 
Daily News Story Publishing Company, decided by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Judge Jenkins writing the 
controlling opinion, demands more than passing comment. 
The facts are as follows: The American Press Association is 
engaged in securing original and selected matter, sometimes 
copyrighted, at others not, for publication. The Daily News 
Story Publishing Company supplies newspapers, etc., with 
short, copyrighted stories, under contract, permitting them to 
publish within limited territory, but conditioned that full stat- 
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utory notice shall appear with each publication. The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, under such contract, published a certain story, 
inadvertently omitting the notice. This story was subsequently 
appropriated by the Press Association, and distributed to its 
patrons. It did not know the story had been copyrighted. 
All parties to the litigation acted in good faith. When the 
Story Company ascertained what had been done, it promptly 
claimed damages from the customers of the Press Association. 
The latter then commenced suit, seeking to restrain the former 
from collecting damages, asserting the Story Company had lost 
its right of copyright by reason of the omission of the notice 
in the Globe-Democrat.~ The legal principles involved must 
necessarily interest the press of the country and tend to shape 
the policy of publishing literary matter in the future. When 
Judge Kohlsaat announced his decision, from which the appeal 
was taken, the writer called attention to it in these columns, in 
the September issue, 1901, at page 872, as follows: 


Presumably the court had in mind Section 4965, which forbids the 
reproduction and publishing of protected matter without the consent of 
the owner in writing being first obtained. In this case no’ such consent 
had been secured. Ignorance of the law is no justification. The 
statute provides where copyrights are issued. The Librarian’s office is 
accessible to the public, and necessary information is furnished. The 
Press Association presumptively knew an undisclosed proprietor had 
written the story, and deemed it good material to furnish to its patrons, 
without exerting itself very strenuously to ascertain if it had acquired 
good title. It also knew literary property was subject to exclusive 
protection. It could have ascertained at the Librarian’s office if a 
copyright had been granted. The plaintiff in this suit had complied 
with the law; and as a further precaution required its lessee to agree 
in writing to print the statutory notice with each story. More could not 
be asked. The neglect of such lessee to perform its contract should not 
prevent the lessor asserting and enforcing its rights, against third par- 
ties. I am aware it will be argued against this position that no one 
could safely use the property of another, APPARENTLY dedicated to the 
public, without first making inquiry of the Librarian, if the same was 
covered by copyright; and this would work hardship and inconvenience. 
That it is the duty of the owner and his lessees and assigns to see to 
it that notice of copyright in the form prescribed by the statute appears 
upon each issue of the article protected; and failing this, exclusive 
property is lost. Hardship and inconvenience bear no relation to the 
issue. It is a matter of strict legal right, founded upon the broad 
equitable ground, that no one shall use the property of another without 
his consent. Again it may be urged that the lessee was the agent of 
the Story Publishing Company, and its act of neglect was the neglect 
of the plaintiff, and the suit should fail. I do not think the doctrine of 
agency will reach that far; especially in view of the fact the plaintiff 
had in all things met the requirements of the law. Again, the Story 
Publishing Company did not employ or authorize the Globe-Democrat 
to publish the matter for it or in its behalf, but sold the right to 
reproduce, for the benefit of the Globe-Democrat, with the restriction 
that the notice of copyright and by whom claimed would appear with 
each story. The plaintiff had parted with the right to publish the story 
in the territory granted the Globe-Democrat; therefore, for the purpose 
of publication and circulation in such restricted territory, the Globe- 
Democrat was the principal and not the agent. Relying upon the 
protection which the statute guaranteed, the owner of a copyright 
should not be deprived of his rights without his consent. 


Listening as he did to the exhaustive and able arguments 
of contesting counsel, and carefully reading the briefs filed, 
has not changed the opinion of the writer from that expressed 
above. 

ABSENCE OF CONSENT. 

Absence of consent was the basis of Judge Jenkins’ deci- 
sion. He says: “Title to copyright is no more lost by theft 
of the manuscript, or piratical publication of -it, than is one’s 
title to a horse lost by the stealing of it, or by the unlawful 
sale of it to a stranger. Indeed, the statute, with scrupulous 
care, has sought to protect the owner from unauthorized use 
of the subject of copyright. It has hedged about the publica- 
tion of a copyrighted article by a stranger with restrictions 
seldom applied to other kinds of property.” 

But the Press Association insisted, against this position, 
that the Story Company made the Globe-Democrat its agent, 
and therefore was bound by what it did, or omitted to do: fail 
to publish the copyright notice. The court met this conten- 
tion thus: “So the question arises whether the publication 
by the appellant was in any sense with the consent of the 
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appellee; and that, in turn, depends upon the question whether 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat wrongfully publishing the story 
without notice of copyright attached, was, in so doing, the 
agent of the appellant or its licensee.” 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN AGENT AND LICENSEE. 

The distinction between agent and licensee is that under 
an assignment the title vests in the assignee; under a license 
the privilege to use is only granted. 

Continuing, the Judge said: “Here the appellee did not 
purport by its contract to make the Globe-Democrat its agent 
in any respect. It merely sold that_paper the exclusive right 
of publication within a limited territory and upon the express 
condition that it should be printed with the usual copyright 
notice. . . . We can not comprehend why breach of con- 
tract should be visited upon the appellee.” 

Again, the association invoked the well-known equitable 
doctrine “that where one of two innocent parties must suffer, 
he who most immediately conduced to the injury should bear 
the loss.” 

Judge Jenkins answered: “The appellee in no way con- 
tributed to the act of the Globe-Democrat, or to the appellant’s 
act of appropriation of the story, except in this: that it sold 
the right to the Globe-Democrat to publish the story in con- 
nection with and conditioned upon the publication of the 
proper copyright notice. It certainly contemplated no aban- 
donment of its copyright. It sought, by solemn provisions of 
contract, to defend and preserve that right.” 

Judge Baker coincided with Judge Jenkins; Judge Gross- 
cup dissented, saying: “I doubt the correctness of the propo- 
sition of law upon which this case is decided. I do not doubt, 
of course, that title to copyright is not lost by theft or piracy 
of the manuscript. Had the Globe-Democrat no authority, or 
color of authority, other than that of the theft of another per- 
son’s intellectual production, the patrons of the American Press 
Association, though innocent, could not defend themselves 
against the Daily Story Publishing Company’s claims of roy- 
alty. They would in such case be in a situation somewhat 
analogous to that of an innocent purchaser of a chattel from 
one who had stolen the chattel. . I think the consid- 
erations that ought to govern this case are more nearly akin to 
those equitable considerations governing the delivery of blank 
bills of exchange, or promissory notes. Thus, if A executes 
and delivers to B his bill of exchange or promissory note, 
leaving the amount blank, but stipulating that it shall not 
exceed, say $100; and B, contrary to such stipulation, fills up 
the amount with a larger sum and transfers it to C, who pays 
for it in good faith the larger sum, C may recover of A the 
full amount thus paid, notwithstanding B may have exceeded 
his authority.” 

The majority of the court met this position of Judge Gross- 
cup by saying: “ We think this doctrine has no application to 
the matter in hand, since here was no agency and no negli- 
gence. In the case supposed, liability may properly be sus- 
tained upon the ground that the maker has placed in the hands 
of another the means by which to defraud a third person. The 
maker trusted the payee with means to impose upon another, 
when, by proper care, he could have prevented such imposition, 
and so liability in that case may well be predicated upon the 
theory that ‘he who trusts most shall lose.’ But in the case 
before us there was no imposition practiced upon the appellant. 
There was no inducement held out by any one. There was no 
solicitation of its action. ‘The appellant has, of its own motion, 
appropriated to itself the literary production of another, sup- 
posing, indeed, that it had the legal right to do it.” 

It was apparent to the writer during the argument that 
Judge Grosscup was inclined to sustain the Press Association, 
judging from the questions he asked and comments made, as 
the same progressed. It was admitted to the writer by con- 
tending counsel that Judge Jenkins was the copyright lawyer 
of the court, hence their efforts were directed with a view of 
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winning his support. It is not surprising, therefore, that Judge 
Grosscup should have dissented and Judge Jenkins pro- 
nounced the judgment of the court. It is evident from a close 
analysis of the opinions that before their preparation the court 
carefully canvassed each proposition of importance, and the 
determination arrived at was the result of mature deliberation. 
As authority, the opinion would have had greater weight if it 
had been unanimous; but as it stands, the writer is convinced, 
in view of the present knowledge of the subject, that the 
majority decision is founded upon logic, reason and common 
sense. The broad application of equitable principles to the 
questions involved impresses one as the primary basis of 
Judge Jenkins’ position. The Daily Story Publishing Com- 
pany did everything in its power to protect itself against 
infringement, requiring, as a condition, that its licensee should 
insert the notice of copyright. Because the latter failed to 
comply with its contract should not deprive the former of its 
property. The owner of the copyright followed the law; more 
it could not be expected to do. Omission by the licensee should 
not be charged against the licensor. The licensee was not an 
agent, and its neglect can not be imputed to the licensor. 
As Judge Jenkins truly said, to sustain the Press Association 
would be to punish an innocent party in protection of one who, 
without solicitation or inducement and without compensation, 
has appropriated the property of another. 


REPRODUCTIONS FROM COPYRIGHTED PHOTOGRAPHS OF PAINTINGS 
AND REPRODUCTIONS FROM COPYRIGHTED PAINTINGS. 


REPORTED BY JOHN P. BRASELMANN. 


Two copyright infringement cases, both extremely impor- 
tant and far-reaching in their effects, were tried before Judge 
McPherson in the United States District Court at Philadelphia, 
the first week in November. 

The first case was that of a suit brought by the firm of 
Curtis & Cameron, of Boston, publishers of the famous “ Cop- 
ley Prints,” against Edward Newton Haag, editor and pro- 
prietor of Shoe and Leather Facts, a trade journal published 
in Philadelphia. 

The facts of the case were: In December, 1900, the pro- 
prietor of the journal mentioned bought, for the sum of $25, 
from the Mail and Express, of New York, the privilege of 
using five half-tone plates, which had been used in as many 
issues of that paper, of a series of pictures representing “ The 
Five Senses,” the original paintings of which had been made 
by J. Wells Champney, a New York artist, whose connection 
with the cases will be seen further on. The half-tones were 
printed in the 1900 holiday edition of Shoe and Leather Facts, 
and also used as an embellishment to a calendar issued by the 
proprietor of that journal, who also carries on an extensive 
printing business in Philadelphia. 

Curtis & Cameron published photographs of the paintings, 
upon which they owned the copyright, and, as the reproduc- 
tions were published without their permission, suit was brought 
by them against the publisher of Shoe and Leather Facts for 
the minimum amount of damages possible under the statutes 
of the United States. 

Evidence was submitted by the plaintiffs to show that, 
apart from the excellence of the original paintings, the photo- 
graphs were creations of decided artistic merit, in themselves 
were distinct works of art, and, under the provisions of the 
copyright laws, were proper subjects for copyrighting. 

Incidentally it might be mentioned that the Curtis & Cam- 
eron copyright notice did not appear upon the face of the 
photographs, or on the half-tone reproductions; but in both the 
Mail and Express and in Shoe and Leather Facts the line, 
“Copyrighted by Curtis & Cameron,” appeared below the 
half-tones in type. 

The most important testimony offered in defense was that 
the plates (or the privilege of using them) were purchased 
in good faith by the defendant from the Mail and Express, 
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and the question of an infringement of copyright had never 
occurred to him. Evidence was also offered to the effect that 
the photographs were only such as might be made by any 
expert photographer with a proper appreciation of his subject. 

In his charge to the jury, Judge McPherson said, in effect, 
that the only question the jury had to decide was as to the 
copyrightable merit of the photographs from which the half- 
tone plates were evidently made. If they found, by the evi- 
dence submitted by the plaintiffs, that the photographer had 
injected into the copies an artistic element not possessed by the 
original paintings, or if his “translation” of the color values 
of the paintings into black and white was in itself an “artistic 
creation,” then the verdict was to be for the plaintiffs; but if, 
on the other hand, the photographs were, as had been testified, 
only a high-grade mechanical reproduction of the paintings in 
question, the verdict was to be for the defendant. 

The latter view was the one taken by the jury, as they 
returned a verdict in accordance with it, and declared the 
defendant not guilty of infringing the copyright on the photo- 
graphs, as they, being only copies of paintings, were not copy- 
rightable. 

The second case was somewhat of the same nature, but 
with the difference that it was a suit brought by J. Wells 
Champney, the painter of the pictures referred to in the first 
case, against the publisher of Shoe and Leather Facts for an 
infringement of the copyright he owned on the paintings. Tn 
neither case was there any denial of the publication of the 
half-tone reproductions, and this case, like the former, hinged 
more upon a question of fact than upon one of law. A side 
issue of the case was upon the manner in which the copyright 
notice was placed upon the paintings. In the one exhibited 
during the progress of the case the notice was extremely small 
and almost illegible, and could only be discerned by careful 
scrutiny. 

In this case the defendant failed to take advantage of what 
was really the most important point in it, and which only 
came out in the judge’s charge to the jury, as will be seen 
later. This suit, like the first, was brought on purely statutory 
grounds, and the amount of damages asked for was the mini- 
mum, $250, the plaintiffs in both cases bringing the suits for 
the purpose of obtaining decisions upon the points brought out. 

In his charge to the jury —a different one than that which 
decided the first case —the judge said: “The principal point 
to be determined in this case is one upon which no direct 
evidence was submitted and which you will have to determine 
by an examination of the exhibits in the case. If you find 
that the plates which were used in printing the pictures in 
Shoe and Leather Facts were made direct from the paintings 
by Mr. Champney, the copyright of which has not been ques- 
tioned, you will bring in your verdict for the plaintiff; but if 
you find that the plates were made by a photographic process 
from the photographs of the paintings, published by the firm of 
Curtis & Cameron, the verdict must be for the defendant.” 

Unfortunately for the defendant, no expert testimony on 
this point was produced. In fact it had not been broached 
during the trial of either case, except incidentally in the first, 
when it was given as the reason why the original paintings 
were not produced in court was that they had been for years 
used as a portion of the ceiling decoration of a New York 
mansion, and the Curtis & Cameron photographer testified 
that he had made the negatives some years ago in the artist’s 
studio in New York. 

It was evidently a knotty point for the jury to decide, for, 
after being out more than four hours they returned to the 
courtroom for instructions, and, after retiring for another hour 
they returned a verdict in favor of the plaintiff. 

It was unfortunate, not only for the defendant, but for the 
printing and engraving trades in general, that such a purely 
technical question should be given for decision to a set of 
men, who, no matter how conscientiously they endeavored to 
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do their full duty, were entirely without any practical know]l- 
edge upon the point at issue, and it is more than likely that 
a new trial may be had upon the case, in which this expert tes- 
timony upon this point may be presented. If there had been 


one practical engraver upon the jury, he could have very 
quickly demonstrated the utter impracticability of the half- 
tone plates having been made direct from the original paint- 
ings, and could have pointed out the exact similarity existing 
between the prints from the half-tone plates and the copies of 
the photographs which were submitted in evidence. Had this 


From collecfton of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, II. 
FLORA, 


point been brought out in the trial there is no doubt that the 
verdict in the second case also would have been in favor of 
the defendant. 

The decision in the first case, if it stands, will undoubtedly 
affect the copyright standing of the vast number of photo- 
graphic copies of paintings, both ancient and modern, which 
are on the market to-day, as the judge strongly impressed upon 
the jury the difference between an original artistic photograph 
of a scene in nature, or of a picture made by photographing 
the human figure with proper accessories, the artistic arrange- 
ment of draperies or backgrounds, the correct manipulation of 
lights and shades, and the carrying out of the same artistic 
feeling in the developing and printing, and a photographic 
copy of a painting which, be it ever so good, is nothing more 
than a reproduction of the result of another’s artistic thought 
and conception. 

Whether the decisions in both cases stand or not, they will 
undoubtedly have their effect upon the new copyright laws 
which are to be submitted to the next meeting of Congress, and 
will do much toward clearing up’ many inconsistencies and 
doubtful points existing in the present copyright laws. 

The trials were attended by a number of people interested 
in matters in which the copyright laws play an important part, 
and the consensus of opinion seemed to be that if the verdict 
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in each case had been the reverse it would have been more 
consistent with the generally accepted ideas of such matters; 
for, as the law now stands, any one may reproduce a photo- 
graph of any painting, even if the photograph has been copy- 
righted, and, by making the reproduction from the photograph, 
the painter of the picture has no redress, even if the decision in 
the second case indicates otherwise, for, should a similar case 
arise there is no doubt this would be made a leading feature 

















This department ts designed exclusively for business announce- 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journal. 


NO 12345 If you pay $5 a year for numbering you 
e can not afford to be without a Bates 

FACSIMILE IMPRESSION. Model No. 27, illustrated on another 
Save express charges, waste and delays. 








page. 





THE MULTIPLEX PRESS PUNCH 


Has been greatly reduced in price, as will be seen by referring 


to the advertisement of the Edmonds-Metzel Manufacturing 
Company, on another page of this issue. No cheapening in 
quality accompanies this cut in prices; on the contrary the 
company promises to supply a better article than ever. 





SOMETHING NEW FOR PRINTERS. 


The attention of printers is called to a device to prevent 
quoins from working loose and slipping while the press is run- 
ning. Printers generally are familiar with this old-time trouble 
which often results in spoiled jobs and broken presses, and, 
while there are many patented quoins designed to overcome 
it, they have not been successful, for these reasons: Ist — 
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Their adoption would necessitate the discarding of all the old 
quoins; 2d—their high price; 3d—their weak parts, such 
as springs and racks, which soon wear out with ordinary use. 
The Peck Quoin Locks entirely overcome all objections because 
they fit and may be used on any make of quoin, are simple 
and very cheap, and being stamped from sheet steel, are 
practically indestructible. The locks are placed in the quoins 
after the form has been made ready, and are easily removed 
at the end of the run with a pair of tweezers or any pointed 
tool. Printers are invited to examine those little locks by 
taking advantage of the offer made on another page. 





THE ST. PAUL CALENDAR FOR 1903, 


This tasty calendar contains six sheets, each 10 by 15 
inches, of beautiful reproductions in colors of pastel drawings 
by Bryson. It is now ready for distribution and will be 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents, in coin or stamps. Address 
F. A. Miller, general passenger agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, Chicago. 





NEW SAMPLE BOOKS, 


New sample books of bristols and cardboards have just been 
issued by the Union Card & Paper Co., 27 Beekman street, 
New York. These books, containing as they do samples of 
all kinds of boards, from the cheapest mill to the finest 
engraver’s wedding bristol, and from the plainest blank to the 
best pasted litho. coated or translucents, will be found a great 
help by all consumers of bristols or cardboards. With the 
sample books of writing and printing papers, ruled headings 
and erivelopes, recently issued, the Union Card & Paper Co. 
offer one of the most complete assortments of supplies used 
by the printing, lithographing, publishing and kindred trades. 





USED WITH PROFIT THE WORLD OVER. 


Speaking of the Correspondence Course in Technic in 
Printing and Colorwork, Fred C. Clyde, Victoria, British 
Columbia, writes: “I am very much pleased with ‘The 
Practical Colorist’ and the Course. I consider it the best and 
most profitable investment I ever made. It is worth ten times 
its cost to any printer who wishes to excel. It is most valu- 
able, and I shall always recommend it to my fellow craftsmen. 
Thanks for kindly interest you have taken in my behalf.” It 
has helped others, why not you? Write The Owl Press, 
Burlington, Vermont, fpr full particulars. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the “ Situations Wanted” department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the 
other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure Insertion In current number. The Insertion of ads. 
received later than the 20th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. ; 








BOOKS. 


A CARD INDEX SYSTEM as applied to printing-office management; 
simple, accurate and decidedly labor-saving; determining cost otf 
production a simple problem; our new book, “ Starting a Printing 
ffice,”? gives full explanation; 92 pages, postpaid, $1.50. JACKSON 
PRINT SHOP, Waterbury, Conn. 


AMERICAN PRINTER, monthly, 20 cents a copy, $2 a year. Publicity 
for Printers, $1. Book of 133 specimens of Job Composition, 50 
cents. Send to J. CLYDE OSWALD, 25 City Hall place, New York. 


BOOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. We _ have 

secured the entire edition of this book, which was so popular a 
short time ago, and will fill orders at the old price of 50 cents, postpaid, 
as long as the books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE INLAND PRINTER — We have secured 

through returns from agents a few copies of back issues of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, covering a period of about 2 years. These will be sold 
at 25 cents each. If you desire any numbers to complete your file, send 
in order at once to. Chicago office. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, 

containing 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by 
Tue INLAND PRINTER, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. 
Centains the designs and the decisions of the judges, and is a valuable 
collection for comparison and study. 40 cents). THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. ; 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, 

containing 128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by 
Tue INLAND PRINTER, the result of which was announced in October, 
1899. Contains the designs, the decisions of the judges and names of 
contestants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 
cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


COST OF PRINTING. By F. W. Baltes. Presents a system of 

accounting which has been in successful operation for many years, 
is suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
errors, omissions or losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. 74 pages, 634 by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of design- 

ing and ae aig in connection with typography. Containing 
complete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, 
for the beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest 
Knaufft, editor of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua 
Society of Fine Arts. 240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and_ complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, 
editor ‘“ Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department” of THe INLAND 
PRINTER. 150 pages; cloth, $1.50, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers. By T. B. 

Williams. This book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition 
of book forms, and shows in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds 
of the sheet for each form, with concise instructions. Several chapters 
are devoted to ‘‘ making” the margins. 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full 
leather, flexible, gold side stamp, $1. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


LINOTYPE MANUAL. A work giving detailed instruction concern- 

ing the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype. An 88-page 
book, bound in cloth, fully illustrated with half-tone cuts showing all 
the principal parts of the machine, together with diagrams of the 
keyboard and other information necessary for erecting, operating and 
taking care of the machines. No operator or machinist should be 
without this valuable book. 50 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 
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PHOTOENGRAVING. By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instruc- 
_ tions for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone; 
with chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone_colorwork. No 
pains have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing 
has been avoided. No theories are advanced. Profuse examples show 
the varied forms of engraving, the three-color process being very 
beautifully illustrated, with progressive proofs. Light-brown buckram, 
Se Revised edition, $2. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
ANY. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS. By Lee A. Riley. Just what 

its name indicates. Compiled by a practical man, and said to be the 
most practical little book ever offered to the trade. 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING — Written by P. J. Lawlor 

and published under the name ‘‘ Embossing Made Easy.”’ We have 
had this book thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and added a 
chapter on cylinder-press embossing. Contains instructions for emboss- 
ing by the various methods applicable to ordinary job presses, for mak- 
ing dies from various materials readily obtained by every printer, also 
for etching dies on zinc. There are cuts of the necessary tools, and a 
diagram showing the operation of the dies when put on the press. 75 
cents.) THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRESSWORK —A manual of practice for printing pressmen and press- 

room apprentices. By William J. Kelly. The only complete and 
authentic work on the subject ever published. _New and enlarged 
edition, containing much valuable information not in previous editions. 
Full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


PROOFREADING, a series of essays for readers and their employers, 

and for authors and editors. Horace Teall, critical proof- 
reader and editor on the Century and Standard Dictionaries, and editor 
“Proofroom Notes and Queries Department” of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
100 pages: cloth, $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE KEYBOARD. By C. H. 

Cochrane. The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the 
number of times a given letter or character appears in actual use, 
together with the position of the most frequently used keys on the 
Linotype in their relation to the fingers. 10 cents) THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


STUBBS’ MANUAL on Linotype operating; author holds speed medal; 
price, $1. W. H. STUBBS, 2553 Francis street, Baltimore, Md. 


THE COLOR PRINTER-—- The standard work on color-printing in 

America. By J. F. Earhart. A veritable work of art, 8% by 10% 
inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors 
each, handsomely bound in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. Con- 
tains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two 
colors each, with proportions printed below each. To use colors intelli- 
gently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Only a few copies left. Price, $10 (reduced from $15). 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


THE -INSPECTOR AND TROUBLE MAN—A little volume of 

dialogue between the telephone “trouble man” and his assistant, 
relative to the difficulties arising in a telephone exchange and how they 
were overcome. A valuable and instructive book for those interested 
in telephone matters. 106 pages, $1. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA-MEM’N — Published by Henry Olendorf 

Shepard, Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
The delicate imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern 
Rubaiyat, and there are new gems that give it high place in the estima- 
tion of competent critics. As a gift-bcok nothing is more appropriate. 
The binding is superb. The text is artistically set on white plate paper. 
The illustrations are half-tones from original paintings, hand-tooled. 
Size of book, 73% by 93%. Art vellum cloth, combination white and 
purple or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, red or brown india ooze 
leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 534, 76 pages, bound in blue cloth, 
lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every way except the 
illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive index, 50 cents. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


THEORY OF OVERLAYS. By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treatise 

on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. Reprinted from THe INLAND PRINTER 
in pamphlet form. 10 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING—A full and concise 
explanation of the technical points in the printing trade, for the 
use of the printer and his patrons. Contains rules for punctuation and 
capitalization; style, marking proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, 
sizes of the untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams 
of imposition, and much other valuable information not always at hand 
when wanted. 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 









































MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. Cochrane. A 

pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make-ready as applied to platen 
presses; full instructions are given in regard to impression, tympan, 
overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, etc. ent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


MODERN TYPE DISPLAY — The latest and best book on artistic job 

composition published. Its eighty pages contain about 140 up-to-date 
examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards and 
other samples of commercial work, with reading matter fully describing 
the different classes of work and making many helpful suggestions for 
the proper composition of commercial work. Compiled and edited b 
Ed BF Ralph. Size, 7% by 9% inches. 50 cents) THE INLAN 
PRINTER COMPANY. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





FOR SALE — An excellently equipped and established engraving plant 
in one of the leading cities in the Union; a perfectly organized 

force, capable of doing the best class of work. For particulars, 

address J 24. 

FOR SALE — Good weekly paper and > mee in county seat town 


in Iowa; write if you mean business. J 60. 








Steel Die and Copperplate Wor 


Our new Trade 
Catalogue, just 
issued, contains 


impressions from 188 dies in color and bronze, 15 styles in copperplate printing, 207 samples of paper with prices, prices on dies, plates, 
embossing and printing in any quantity. The most complete catalogue in this line ever issued, costing several thousand dollars; we 


charge $2.50 for it and allow this charge on future orders. Portfolio 
of samples on copperplate work only, $1.00. The largest plant in 
the world in this line—capacity 200,000 impressions in ‘en hours. 


4-9 


THE AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO. 
7 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


FOR SALE QUICK — Fine job plant; 2 jobbers, cylinder, electric 
motor, paper-cutter, stitcher, lots of type, etc.; established business; 
good prices; Iowa city of 40,000; bargain. J 94. 


FOR SALE—At a bargain, at Seattle, a first-class printing plant and 

bindery, clearing from $350 to $450 per month; poor health of owner 
reason for selling. Those that mean business address P. B., Box 1141, 
Seattle, Wash. 


FOR SALE—Electrotype foundry, long established, I 
low price; owners about to engage other business; investigate. 











good trade, at 
J 97. 


FOR SALE —Good-paying weekly and job plant in Sheridan, Oregon, 
$800. RAY BARNHART, 526 Harrison st., San Francisco. 


FOR SALE — Splendidly equipped job plant in thriving manufacturing 
city; terms cash; partnership considered. HARRY HIGHLAND, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—To a competent all-round photoengraver who can take 
charge of inside work, an opportunity is offered to purchase one- 
half interest in one of the oldest engraving businesses on the Pacific 


Coast. 


FOR SALE — $6,000 stock in $27,000 corporation doing a general 
printing and binding business, to party qualified to take position of 

manager; have done $50,000 business this year; good prices for product; 

southern town of 20,000; good location, growing business; splendid 

chance for right man. J 41. 

creer FIRST RATE PRINTING MACHINERY MANUFAC- 
TO 


Y of World’s reputation, introduced excellently; if. required, 
Apply 

















the well-experienced managers also in the future will direct it. 
to D. L. 5443, RUDOLF MOSSE, Berlin, S. W. 1o9. 


JOB OFFICE in lively Illinois city; 2 presses, plenty good material; 
expenses low; $700 cash required. J 104. 


I WANT TO HEAR from good all-round photoengravers who will con- 
sider a permanent proposition with immense prospects; give full 

details as to ability in line work, references, etc. Address P. O. Box 

1204, New Orleans, La. 

PARTNER WANTED — Practical printer or outside man in first-class, 
old-established, down-town, Chicago job office; $1,000 necessary; too 

much business for one man; snap. J 81. 
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FOR SALE AT A GREAT BARGAIN — Harris rotary automatic sheet 
feed press, latest make, with new delivery attachment; takes sheets 

up to 15 by 18 inches in size; prints at a speed of from 5,000 to 7,000 an 

hour; good reasons for selling. For full particulars, address J 27. 


FOR SALE — Following printing-presses: 
44 by 60, 2-revolution, 4-roller Potter; 
2-revolution, 4-roller Campbell; 
2-revolution, 4-roller Cottrell; 
2-revolution, 4-roller Campbell; 
2-revolution, 4-roller Potter; 
2-revolution, 2-roller Campbell; 
38 by 54, stop-cylinder, 6-roller Cottrell; 
34 by 48, stop-cylinder, 6-roller Hoe; 
31 by 43, Oscillator, 4-roller Campbell; 
32%4 by 46, drum, 2-roller Potter; 
31 by 46, drum, 2-roller Cottrell & Babcock; 
26 by 34, drum, 2-roller Hoe; 
21 by 24, drum, 2-roller Hoe; f 
Fine machines at bargain prices. BRONSON, 48 N. Clinton st., Chicago. 


FULL SET INLAND PRINTER to date, except Volume I, 3 volumes 
bound; no reasonable offer refused. FRANK J. BRUNNER, New 

London, Conn. 

HOE STOP-CYLINDER PRESS, bed 36% by 52, 
splendid distribution; other styles cylinder presses. 

45 Pearl, Boston. 

POTTER TWO-REVOLUTION, bed 42 by 60, 4-roller, splendid condi- 

. tion guaranteed; will trade part payment. PRESTON, 45 Pearl, 

oston. 











6-form rollers, 
PRESTON, 











HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


AD.-WRITER, SOLICITOR, SUBSCRIPTION HUSTLER — To thor- 
oughly experienced, resourceful, prcfitable, reliable man, California 
daily offers good opening; references required. cg. 


ALL-ROUND JOB-PRINTER in an up-to-date, exclusive job office in 

Wisconsin country town of 500; must be hustler, steady, reliable and 
strictly sober, progressive, thoroughly up to date and povinice of turnin 
out the finest class of work; trade is mostly with outside parties, an 
usual “country work” does not go; must expect to be contented with 
country life, and expect to stay; good, steady position to right party; 
can take general charge of office; German-American community; send 
specimens and references; state experience had. W. A. CHRISTIANS, 
Johnson Creek, Wis. 














rinter; doing 


WANTED — Seventh-day Adventist partner; must be job 
SE, Phoenix, 


good business; need assistant. ART PRINTING HO 
Arizona. 
WANTED TO EXCHANGE for country newspaper property, an office 
business in Chicago allied to the newspaper business, which has 
netted about $100 per month for the past 6 months, over and above 
all expenses. J 33. 
WANTED TO LEASE — Job office; privilege buying; northern Indiana 
or Ohio preferred; weekly publication considered. J 32. 


WE WANT DEALERS in every large city to sell our type and spaces 
and quads; big inducements to responsible concerns. SPENCER & 

HALL, Type Founders, Baltimore, Md. 

WILL SELL newspaper and job plant, Illinois town 2,500; A-1 plant 
for $2,650 cash; responsible parties only need reply. J 1. 

WILL SELL one or two thirds interest to practical man in $8,000 job- 
printing house in Western city. J 92. 


$1,500 — $300 cash, balance monthly payments, buys 
business, manufacturing and commercial center. J 




















good office and 
63. 


ENGRAVER — Competent type engraver wanted by an Eastern type 
foundry; pleasant and permanent situation. J roo. 


FOREMAN — To take charge of composing-room; 
steady work and good wages; apply at once. 
PILOT, Manitowoc, Wis. 


GENERAL FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT — Capable of han- 
dling men and work in established job-printing plant in large city, 

about 25 employes; must have experience, know what good work is and 

produce it; always work for employer’s interest; good position for satis- 

factory man; references required. J 19. 

JOB PRINTER, thoroughly experienced in make-ready on job 
address, with samples of work, BRETHREN PUBLISHING 

Elgin, IIl. 

LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR WANTED — Must be good 
mian; day work in book and job office; married man preferred; good, 

steady job year around to competent man; union office. J 108. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR WANTED — Must be first-class machinist, 
swift, accurate operator, sober, industrious, neat; day work; state 
wages; references. H 103. 





experienced man; 
MANITOWOC 








resses; 
OUSE, 











$20,000; well established San Francisco printing house, 12 presses; 
choicest customers; steadily busy; superb opportunity. J 46. 








FOR SALE. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


BEFORE PURCHASING cylinder, job presses, 
paper-cutters, type, material, send for list. 

Boston. 

BOOKBINDING MACHINERY bought, sold and exchanged; corre- 
spondence solicited. HENRY C. ISAACS, 10 & 12 Bleecker street, 

New York. 

FOR SALE —At a low price, a fully equipped photoengraving plant. 
JAMES MACGREGOR, 1244 Second street, Rensselaer, N. y 


FOR SALE — are, outfit, complete; presses, foot or other 
power, $200. WM. TRILK CO., 1555 Clay, Dubuque, Iowa. 


FOR SALE — No. 2 Campbell Litho press; will print 28 by 42, in first- 
class condition; also hand press, size of bed, a by 32; write for 
particulars. MILLER-FLAVEN PRINTING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








folding machines, 














PRESTON, 45 Pearl, 





ONE OF THE LARGEST DAILY NEWSPAPERS in the East has 

an opening for a competent printer to take charge of composing- 
room; man of temperate habits and executive ability can obtain an 
important position for life; applicant should give age, experience and 
references. J 26. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN —A good man with knowledge of stock, 
machinery and every duty of pressroom; platen and cylinder; steady 

work. J 96. 

WANTED —A half-tone finisher; also good router and blocker: state 
experience and salary expected. KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


WANTED —A Linotype operator-machinist. 
COMPANY, Asheville, N. C. 


WANTED —A man thoroughly posted on cost systems and _ estimating 
high grade catalogue work, in a large plant. Address THE REPUB- 
LICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 


WANTED — A salesman of high rade printing, who thoroughly under- 
stands the comets building of high grade catalogues. THE REPUB- 
LICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 


WANTED — An all-round electrotyper to install and run plant; state: 
experience and salary expected. AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAV- 
ING CO., Spokane,. Washington. 











HACKNEY & MOALE 














| . 
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HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


WANTED — An ink salesman by a first-class, up-to-date ink house 

which desires a man to represent it in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Virginia; a good position to the right party; experience is not essen- 
tial, but an acquaintance with the _— of this section is desired. 
Address, in strictest confidence, J 98 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST wants situation; newspaper preferred; 10 
years’ experience; best of references. J 54. 

LINOTYPE MACHINIST, years’ ae, will be open for 
engagement in 1903. C. G., Station E., San Francisco, Cal. 

LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires change February 1, 
2 years in present situation; 7 years’ experience. J 101. 

LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR, 5 years’ ex ‘perience, married, 

- gi? rapid, accurate, wants situation. FRANK M. HERTZER, 
1mn, 10. 














WANTED — An up-to-date job compositor in a large Minneapolis office; 
must be an A-1 man; good wages paid. Address with samples of 

work, J 44. 

WANTED — First-class job compositor; one who is tasty and original; 
proper pay and steady position to right party. J 88. 

WANTED — First-class paper-ruler; also a good forwarder and finisher; 
union office, but expect faithful service; no incompetent or bum need 

apply. J 4o. 

WANTED — Linotype machinist-operator. PEARRE E. CROWL CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 

WANTED — Newspaper display advertisement compositor; rapid and 
tasty, sober and industrious; day work; state wages and give refer- 

ences. J 103. 

WANTED — Several high-class job printers in a large Western city; 
steady work and liberal wages. J 84. 























SITUATIONS WANTED. 





A yim yg familiar with the management of a job plant, figur- 

ng, stock, books, etc., is open for engagement y Bs position in a 
tend ass California or Western plant, where he could, if satisfied, 
purchase an interest. J 29. 


A GOOD, er, STEREOTYPER wants steady position on 
morning paper. J 58. 

A PRACTICAL COLOR PRESSMAN, of exceptional ability, wishes to 
change; will make agreement taking entire charge of large pressroom, 

where fine color and embossed work is wanted, and make inks that will 

work; will furnish samples of my work. J 75. 

A PRACTICAL THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHER wishes a change; 
can install process; also do half-tone. J 7. 


ALL ROUND, sober, reliable, married man desires change April 1st » 
earlier; 22 years’ experience in all branches, including Linot 
would like foremanship small city evening daily; Pennsylvania or ne 

York preferred; now on city daily; references. J 61. 


sw «ened and designer for photoengraving establishment. 




















A-r OFFICE MAN, ESTIMATOR AND BUYER, now employed by 
first-class establishment, desires change; has thorough knowledge of 

all details required for producing the better class of work, with expe- 

rience above the general average; splendid executive ability. J 45. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR — A-1 machinist, fair operator; 
East preferred. H 83. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires situation; thoroughly competent; 
Pacific Coast or Northwest preferred. J 3. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires a ad position; 5,000 per hour, 
expert machinist, sober, reliable. J 8 


——s, OPERATOR, thoroughly competent, practical printer, 
sober, desires position; can take charge several machines; has neces- 
sary tools; best references. J 35. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR wants change; no superior as operator, com- 

positor or machinist; fast, clean, set anything, keep machines perfect, 
large experience; 3 machines now — have had 4; guarantee results; very 
highest references; union; day work preferred. HUDSON, care Press, 
Meridian, Miss. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR, with thorough knowledge of Linotype 
mechanism, desires chance to increase speed; can average 3,000; 

union. J go. 

NEWSPAPER CARTOONIST is open for engagement; a man of excel- 
lent ideas, understands work in line and the 3-color process; samples 

submitted. J 72. 


NEWSPAPER MAN — All-round young fellow with spicy pen, splendid 
fixture for some hustling daily; metropolitan training. J 51. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST, union, speed 4,500 to 5,000, sober, steady, 
reliable, desires situation as operator or operator-machinist; state 

wages. J 105. 

OPERATOR-MACHINIST, 7 years’ experience, 5,000 nonpareil, union, 
married, don’t drink, cod lt situation in California coast town; refer- 

ences. J 93. 

PHOTOENGRAVER — A practical working finisher and reétcher wants 
position as foreman; will accept steady position at bench; Phila- 

delphia preferred; can refer to best houses in East; now employed. _j 80. 


PRACTICAL MAN, fully competent to take charge of printed matter 

for large concern, desires change; can estimate on, arrange, write 
and design booklets, catalogues or other advertising matter; under- 
stands engraving and knows how to secure best results; has thorough 
knowledge of colorwork. J 82. 


PRESSMAN — Cylinder and platen pressman desires steady — 
strictly temperate; has had charge good-sized pressroom. 


PRESSMAN, first-class on half-tone and color work, desires a mis 
as foreman; first-class references if desired. J 68. 












































A-t STOCKMAN AND PAPER-CUTTER, familiar with all grades of 
flat and book papers, competent to lay off stock for work of every 

description in connection with the above, competent to supervise shipping 

department or any duties that may require executive ability. J 45. 


BINDERY FOREMAN, up to date in all branches, blank ped 5 cane 
first-class in all details, now at liberty, go anywhere. J 2 


CYLINDER AND PLATEN PRESSMAN wants steady position; coun- 
try office preferred, but will go anywhere; sober. J 67. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN, first-class half-tone and color work, desires 
to make change; good references; West preferred; steady, sober, 
reliable, union. J 62. 


ENGRAVING HOUSE SOLICITOR — Party, who has had 3 years’ 
experience soliciting engravings, wants position. J 77. 
EXPERIENCED BINDERY FOREMAN, employed at present, wishes 
to change situation, with view to purchasing interest in bindery and 
printing-office; Northwest preferred. J 50. 
EXPERIENCED JOB COMPOSITOR wishes change to Linotype; will- 
i ing to accept reduced pay while learning. Detroit or West preferred. 
76. 
EXPERIENCED JOB PRINTER who is also a “real” platen and 
cylinder pressman, competent to take charge, wants permanent posi- 
tion with good — who will appreciate man who will take care of 
equipment and stock, and is not afraid to work; 28, married, reliable, 
g character; vat to start, intend to be worth more; furnish any 
reference desired. FRANK GROSS, Urbana, Ohio. 


JOB COMPOSITOR, 11 years’ vo ge er on general work, desires 
situation on tabular and like wor y sa 


JOB AND AD. MAN, union, age 30, 14 years’ experience in country 
and city offices, all- round man, good character and habits. J 55. 
LINOTYPE MACHINIST, first-class, at present employed, desires a 

change; union and sober. J 79. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST — First-class on book or news, best refer- 
ences. Address DOWNS, 1215 Belmont avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 






































SITUATION AS SUPERINTENDENT in an engraving house; long 
experience; can give good references; would like to buy a working 

interest. J 34. 

SITUATION WANTED — By first-class pomen, competent to take 
charge; Chicago, St. Paul or Minneapolis preferred. J 70. 

SITUATION WANTED — Pressman wishes to make a change; expe- 
rienced on half-tones, color and catalogue work; has charge of 

present situation; Pacific coast preferred. J 2. 


STEREOTYPER desires change; young married man, strictly sober and 
reliable, union; can also run web press. J 57. 

TWO EXPERIENCED BOOK AND JOB ELECTRO FINISHERS, 
desiring a change, wish to correspond with a concern in need of two 

such competent workmen. J 89. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN with experience wants position either as 
bindery foreman or cutter. J 37. 


WANTED — Up-to-date job compositor wishes to change; a hustler; 
will invest $500 as working partner if necessary. J 73. 


























WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


INTEREST IN PAYING JOB OFFICE by experienced printer and 
pressman, where a good man is needed to take charge of mechanical 
department; 28, married, can furnish any reference desired. H 87. 


WANTED —.A cylinder press about 25 by 35 inches, and one about 24 
by 30 inches; state size, style and make; give lowest cash price on 
board the cars and where the machine can be seen. J 16. 


WANTED — Several Adams pe give detail of condition and prices 
to BATTLE CREEK PAPER CO., LTD., Battle Creek, Mich. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


A BEST PREPARED STEREOTYPE FAzER. ready for use, pro- 
duces deep matrices, Se each matrix ts a great number of sharp 
plates. Manufacturer, F, . SCHREINER, “Plainfield, N; F. 











S d M and I will send you one dozen 
en © Peck Quoin Locks, 
just to let you know what they are. 

I en Cents Quoins can’t work loose when they 
are used. 100,000 sold the first year. 


Locks, for on quoins, = 50 Se Per 100 G EORGE F. New Brunswick, N. J. 


300) 
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¥ MISCELLANEOUS. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $13.50 and up, pro- 

duces the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger 
of being ruined by heat. Simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the 
type and costs no more than papier-maché. Also two engraving methods 
costing only $2.50, with materials, by which engraved plates are cast 
in stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. New stereo half- 
tone engraving method, no photo work, for $1. Come and see me if 
you can; if not, send postage for literature and samples. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etch- 

ing process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc. Price of 
process, $1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. 
Circulars for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Hagerstown, Ind. 








BODY TYPE AT CUT RATES —Did you know that a New York 
concern had started a big cut in the prices of new body type; or that 

you could buy “once used ” type from 17 cents to 24 cents a pound? 

Write for circulars. CENTRAL TYPE CASTING CO., 148 Chambers 

street, New York. 

FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy manila, 
being an exact reproduction as to size and location of keys of the 

latest two-letter machine. 25 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER 

COMPANY. 

FACSIMILE SIMPLEX KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy ledger paper, 
showing position of all keys, with instructions for manipulation; 

15 cents, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


OVERLAY KNIFE — This knife has been subjected to a careful test 
for quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen edge and to 
be of much flexibility, enabling the operator to divide a thin sheet of 
paper very delicately. In all respects it is of the most superior manu- 
facture, and is the only overlay knife made that is fully suited to 
present-day needs. The blade runs the entire length of the handle and 
is of uniform temper throughout. As the blade wears, cut away the 
covers as required. 25 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY. 
RUBBER HAND STAMPS, 5 cents line postpaid; orders filled within 
24 hours; send 5 cents for sample stamp, any wording, and copy o 
cut price catalogue. MESERVE & CO., Station A., Lynn, Mass. 
RUBBER STAMPS, 6 cents a line postpaid; send stamp for handsome 
catalogue with agents’ discounts. SOUTHWESTERN STAMP 
WORKS, St. Louis, Mo. 
STOCK CUTS for advertising any business. If you are interested, 
send for catalogues. BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY, Fifth avenue 
and Washington street, Chicago. 




















E MANUFACTURE a complete line, embracing every machine and 
requisite used in equipping a aa box factory. 
Specialties, Folding Box Gluing Machines and Paraffine Coating Machines. 


17 5, Gee $=" Witgon PAPER Box MACHINERY Co. 
Peerless Padding Glue The Best and 


Cheapest 
Is pure white, forms a tough, elastic skin, dries quickly, and is not affected by 
the weather. Packages 5, 10 and 25 lb. cans. Price, 12 cts. per lb. Samples 


onapplication. (LELAND CHEMICAL CO., 115-117 Nassau Street, New York. 


settles the ge problem for news- 

I paper and job offices. No smell, flies, 

waste, air-tight receptacles or swear- 

words, ‘Best thing on the market for a professional man.” ‘‘Iam stuck on it.” 


Quart size package, 25 cents in silver; liberal discount on quantities. 
ED. MADIGAN, CLARKSVILLE, IOWA, 


ILLUSTRATIONS Our cut catalogue (fifth edition) rep- 
resents the best collection of halt-tone 
and line cuts for advertising and illustrating purposes in the 
world. Hundreds of beautiful illustrations. Complete cata- 
logue, 50 cents (refunded). 

SPATULA PUB. CO., 77 SUDBURY ST., BOSTON. 


Printers and Stationers 4 PROFITABLE SIDE LINE. 
M 

















Profits large and demand increasing. 
Investigate. Complete outfits from 


—— ake ———- 
RUBBER STAMPS $25.00 up. 


PEARRE E. CROWL COMPANY, BALTImMoReE, Mo. 


B Bide kine for PrinterB 


Sell ALUMINUM NOVELTIES, Card Cases, Card Trays and Other Noveities» 
for holding and carrying pr.nted things, to your customers. Nets you handsome prof- 
its, and at the same time is the most permanent advertising you can do. Lasts a life- 
time, Brings demand for cards, etc., and makes permanent customers. Guarantee 
50 to 100 per cent profit. Aluminum Novelties are the rage everywhere. We will 
send you an attractive display case of our full line. Send for further particulars to 


ALUMINUM NOVELTY MFG. CO., 266 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for catalogue. 
















High-Grade Imported 


Japan Vellum, French Artificial Parchment 


and English Covers. and Vellum, Chinese 
French Japan, Wood rs Papers, different 


Papers, various colors. styles and colors. 


LIONEL MOSES, IMPORTER 
66-68 Duane St., New York. Branch, 149-151 Fifth Ave. 

















HIGGINS’ 
VEGETABLE GLUE 


DENSE, strong, glue-like 
paste for sticking paper or 

cloth to wood, leather or glass; 
hence valuable in photo-engraving, 
electrotyping, printing, bookbind- 
ing and kindred trades. Should 
be used instead of animal glue, as 
it is clean and sweet-smelling, and 
is always ready for use without 





fussy preparation or waste. In 1, 
2, 5 and 10 Jb. cans, and in bulk. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. | BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. { U. SA. 





Have you tried it 
? ? 


Our Padding Glue makes a stronger and more flexible 
@ pad than any other, and your pads cost you no more 
than when made with an inferior glue. 
Write for sample and price. 


Robert R. Burrage, 35-37 Frankfort St., N.Y. 


“ROUGHING”. {%.t%:, 77222 


as : Machine, and should be please 
to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half-tone 
pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any character, 
is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work given prompt 
attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 
212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Look at the Crank Shafts 


Large in diameter and so strong. All solid 
steel forged. No chance for shaft to break page 
or balance wheel to quiver in an Hg 


Ol a Gas or Gasoline 
S ENGINE 

Safe, sure and economical. Stationa 

engines, 1to50H.P. Portable engines, 4%, 
8and12H.P. Write for catalogue. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 230 River St., Lansing, Mich. 


Fornsh PP Ippl 
runs Press Clippings 
i i A ill bri - 
upon any subject desired. | t3p.il pring. book 
To the wide-awake publisher who puts us on his exchange list we 
will credit all items clipped, and furnish special 
clippings as he may request. 
Consolidated Press Clippings Co. 
100 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 
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LINOTYPE GALLEYS °°*2iim22*,22:° °* 





Made by H. C. Hinchcliff, 170 Centre St., New York 





An Opportunity..." 


would like a business of his own. 


Owner of a job-printing plant established seven years ago, consisting of up- 
to-date material, and costing about $4,000.00, having taken up the study of 
medicine, must sell half or whole at once. Controls cream of the trade, has 
practically no competition, located in the only city in northern New Hamp- 
shire, with unusually low expenses. Population 10,000 and rapidly growing. 
Profits for last four years $1,800 per year and can be greatly increased. Prefer 
to sell half interest with privilege of buying balance, and will make an excep- 


tional offer to practical man. E. J. BARNEY, BERLIN. N.H. 





JAPAN PAPER. CO. 


36 EAST 2ist STREET. NEW YORK 


High Grade 
Imported Papers 


fa complete line of Japenese ) 
and French hand-made papers 
as well as many specialties, 
including Genuine Parchment, 
for high-class printing, pub= 
lishing and advertising. ' 
les sent on request. 
q Samples q J 

















Rapid Work Our Motto 


DINSE, PAGE & CO. 
Electrotypers 


Stereotypers 








196 South Clark St., Chicago 


TELEPHONE, CENTRAL No. 1216 


THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 

in less than an_ hour. 

Latest record, 200 papers 

in less than a minute. No 

office complete without it. 





For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER ST. 
PRICE, $20.25, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
WITHOUT ROYALTY. 
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GRAPHITE  wacnines 
It beats anything you ever saw 
SAMPLE FREE 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


WINTER ROLLERS 


ThaVAN BIB BE ReRO UME REED: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient. 


address in writing or shipping. 





WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 


the Durant Counters 


mare a trifle higher 
in price than some 








OZORO) 


W.N_D RANT (a 
.N.DURA < 
eT MLWAUKEE Wie 


reason for it—the quality 
will be remembered long after the price is forgotten 


For Sale by All Typefounders and Dealers 


=| Writing Papers 


A very select line for Printers, Publishers and 
Bookbinders, including the following well-known brands: 
LEDGER PAPERS — Scotch, Defendum, Chicago, Commerce. 
BOND PAPERS—Parson’s, Old Hampden, London, Hickory, 
English, Chicago. LINEN PAPERS—Hornet, Kenmore, Lotus. 
Extra Superfines, Fines, Etc. Parson’s White and Colored, Elmo 
Colored, Acorn, Somerset, Lulu, Noble, Pasco. Send for Samples. 


Chicago Paper Comp’y 


2732275:277 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 








Are You About to Start a Newspaper or 
Buy One Already Started? 


IF SO, YOU SHOULD HAVE 


Establishing a Newspaper 


By O. F. Byxbee. The latest work on this subject published. It 
is a handbook not only for the prospective publisher, but includes 
suggestions for the financial advancement of existing daily and 
weekly journals. It is 534 x 8 inches in size, contains 114 pages, is 
bound in cloth, and neatly printed. Sent postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price, $1.00. Send at once before edition is exhausted. 
Circular telling all about it sent free, 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


NEw York, 116 Nassau St. 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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1903 


165° COTTRELL 


48 years 























That is the term of our experience as manufac- 
turers of Printing Presses. We are still 


STUDYING, 
INVESTIGATING, 
DEVELOPING, 
IMPROVING, 
PERFECTING. 


We build the highest- 
grade machinery of the 
hour. Our patterns are of 
a later type than those of 
any other builder. No 
device or improvement in 
printing-ofice machinery 
exists to-day which is not 
ee ee’, = represented on the Cot- 
eer es trell Press. The leading 
‘‘patented”’ features of the 
last quarter century originated on this machine. The Cottrell has been the leader 
for years; it leads all presses to-day. If you want the utmost limit of capacity, 
both for quality and quantity, write us. 


C. B. COTTRELL G&G SONS CO. 


279 Dearborn St., Chicago 41 Park Row, New York 
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Learn The New York Linotype School 


for union printers, endorsed by Typographical Union No. 6, offers un- 
equaled advantages to those who have never had an opportunity to become 

operators. As a result of its lengthened course, free mechanical instruc- 

e tion and a staff of competent instructors, we are constantly in receipt of 


testimonials from graduates holding | situations. Compositors wishing to 
be up-to-date should ask themselves, ‘If I fail to embrace this opportunity, 


@ 
i ] nr O = when shall another as good present itself ?”’ ij 
TERMS: Day Course, seven weeks. Night Course, eight weeks. 


Tuition fee, $60. Excellent facilities at a reasonable price for those who 


t e need extra speed practice only. 
\' p Room 111 World Building, New York City 

















All Autogauge 


with MEGILL’S 
PLATEN GUIDES 
Value beyond GAUGE PINS 


h prices. 


pais" GAUGES 


All Automatic 


with MEGILL’S 
. AUTOMATIC 
United sates” REGISTER 


and 


Europe. G AU GE 











STYLES AND PRECES IN VARIETY ill * WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 








The FIRST in the World, BEST and LATEST. 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 























LIN drew electrictt9 from 
g means of a Kite; butt 
WE draw Attention from the® 


DESIGNS 


ENGRAVINGS | 4 Leer, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OUR ENGRAVINGS ARE MADE TO PRINT ON ~~ 
A TYPE PRESS, IN ONE OR MORE COLORS. 











The lettering on this design can readily be altered for economically producing engravings of it in any proportionate sizes. 




















Above illustration shows our 


Perfection Perforator Feed Gauge 


attached to Round Hole Perforator. 





Manufactured by 


Gether-Drebert-Perkins Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Characteristic 
Bargains 


1 In the business center of one of the Pacific State 
e capitals I have a job printing plant and bindery, 
assembled new since August, 1901, and well established 
with rapidly increasing business—now averaging over 
$1,200 per month—with net profits of about $400 per 
month. And it seems safe to predict that the net earn- 
ings from now on will exceed $5,000 annually. ‘ 

The plant inventories over $8,000 and can be bought | 
for two-thirds of inventory price, or for about the equiva- 
lent of its annual net earnings. 


2 $15,000 will buy an old-established POULTRY 
e JOURNAL with net earnings of $6,000. This is 
one of the most popular journals of its class in the 
world, and it can be bought for a little more than double 
its annual net earnings, and for about one-third of its 
actual value. Here is the opportunity of a lifetime for a 
party with means who can appreciate the proposition. 














If you have a plant for sale, or if you want to buy any 
kind of an outfit in my line; if you want a partner or if 
you wish to purchase an interest in an established business 
in my line, or if you want to incorporate, write for further 
particulars of what would meet your requirements. 


PAUL NATHAN 


PRINTERS’ BROKER 


Metropolitan Life Building, cor. Madison 
Ave. and 23d St., New York City 








LIGHT, INFLEXIBLE 


ENVELOPES 


MAILING 
CALENDARS 
ENGRAVINGS 
CATALOGUES 








Improved Spiral Mailing Tubes and 






Light Express Boxes. 
















FLAT 
















THE THOMPSON 
& NORRIS CO. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
BROOKVILLE, IND. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Prosperous New Year 


Can be secured easily and without trouble by using our 






WRITING 


AND 


PRINTING 
PAPERS 








Linens, Bonds, Ledger, Ruled Headings, M. F., S.&S.C. 
and Coated Book, Plain and Fancy Covers, 
Cardboard, Cut Cards, 


Or anything i in the line of Paper and Cardboard used by the Printing, 
Lithographing, Publishing or kindred trades. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples and prices upon request. 


Union Card 6 Paper Co. 


BEST VALVE PAPERS 
27 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 











SE eaceteeane 





Shears’ Perfection 
Metallic Compound 


Makes Perfect 
Rule Joints 





Fills defects in wood and metal letters, ornaments, electros, etc. 
manauaiee no Ranting. aly for instant use. Takes ink canieind 


From a Well- Aaowe Authority 
CuIcaGco, Oct. 5, 1902. 
Gro. H. SHEARS, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Dear Sir,—We have tested your Rule Jointer and find it O. K. 
Hope you will succeed in placing it in the hands of many printers. 
Yours truly, 
CHICAGO PRINTING & EMBOSSING CO. 
A. B. Rick, Supt. 


P.S.—Mr. Rice was formerly editor of ‘Pressroom Queries and Answers”’ in 
The Inland Printer, and is recognized everywhere as an eminent authority on 
printing subjects. 











Helps the poe of the job; helps business 
50 cents a box prepaid 
Gero. H. SHEARS, - BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 
Lock Box 1006 
For sale by printers’ supply houses 






































SOLID 
COVER 
INKS 


We are making 
what we believe to 
be the most bdril- 
liant, solid and best 
working line of inks 
for printing on dark 
colored and antique 
papers. We have 
issued a sample 
sheet, which we 
will mail you upon 
application. 














THALMANN 


Printing Ink Company 
ST. LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO 





WE MANUFACTURE 
Printing, Lithographic, Copper and Steel Plate Inks 
and Varnishes of all colors and grades. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 





PERMANENT 
POSTER. 
COLORS 


We are now 
making a full line 
of the most perma- 
nent, the brightest 
and the best work- 
ing Poster Inks that 
have ever been 
offered tothe trade. 
A full line of sam- 
ples will be sent 
for the asking. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


‘“‘4 marvel of mechanical simplicity.’’ ated ne Se 


«‘No other class of mechanism is available to the 
printer which returns the investment so quickly, for the 
saving on two or three fair-sized jobs represents their 
entire cost.”,-THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Bates Model No. 27 


Absolutely Accurate. Fully Guaranteed. 


: — For Numberin Immediate deliveries. No delays. 
Model No. 2 Cash Sale sade : P 
fe) ALWAYS IN STOCK 
NO 3 & net American Type Founders Co. - All Branches 
Piatt oA 2 r _— Barnhart Bros. & Spindler- + - All Branches 
Facsimile Impression . e Inland Type Foundry All Branches 
One to fifty, repeating automatically. Golding & Company- - + - - All Branches 
A Toronto Type Foundry- - - - All Branches 
— For Numberin 
Model No. = Fran Tickets, Ba s The J. L. Morrison Co. and All Dealers. 
gage and Bicycle 
Checks. Success- T 
fully operated on T HE BA ES 
any platen or cylin- 


Facsimile Impression ope. M A Cc H I N E Cc Oo e 


y siz i 2s, % to1 inch. 
—_ oe ws ae a General Offices, 


346 Broadway, New York, eS 
UV. 6A. 


Branches: Manchester, England, 2 Cooper St. New Model No. 27 


Brussels, 14 Rue des Hirondelles. View showing parts detached for cleansing—time, 1 min. 


Agencies: London, Paris, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Vienna, Milan. Ten thousand now in use 


Works: 706-708-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, P . 12 63 t 
a iota ales Anes oak rice, $12. ne 














The CARVER G SWIFT 
STAMPING PRESS 


Is thee ORIGINAL MACHINE 





To SUCCESSFULLY INK and WIPE a DIE AUTO- 
MATICALLY, 


To insure PERFECT REGISTER by LOCKING the 
DIE-CHUCK-BED when the impression is taken, 


To embody all the essential features for DURABILITY and 
the SUCCESSFUL OPERATION of a press for 
HIGH-GRADE Stamped and Embossed work. 


Those who have used the CARVER & SWIFT 
PRESS for several years have ordered duplicate 
presses — because our press has stood the TEST, 
and they KNOW ITS VALUE, 








PROFIT by the Experience of others, and acquaint 
yourself with this MONEY-MAKER 


THE CARVER G&G SWIFT 
STAMPING PRESS 6& MFG. CO. 


N. E. Cor. 15th Street and Lehigh Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 2. 8 ft PENNSYLVANIA 














| Mention this Advertisement 


MILLER 6 RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan St., Toronto, Can. 
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“MICRO-GROUND” 
PAPER KNIVES 





PPD 
IS 


PPPPA Pe 





PPPPPP PPP PLP LPP PLP PPD LLLP 


Established 
1830 














Temper, Size, Finish, Material and Warrant 
Always Identical 


WRITE 


L. COES & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


STATION B, WORCESTER, MASS. 


OVERLAY AND PRESSMEN’S KNIVES 
A SPECIALTY 


SEE OUR OCTOBER AD. 
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' MULTIPLEX 
Prices Reduced! PRESS PUNCH 


OUR PUNCH PAYS FOR ITSELF ON THE FIRST FEW PUNCHING JOBS 


$4.00 .00 $4.50 


8x50 Ems Gnab ten 


= SESS . 
TENTED MAGAZINE WITH TWO PUNCHES IN PLACE 


Within the reach of every printer. You CAN NOT afford to be itil this Labor Saver. 


AGENTS WANTED 


ty eit Suspiy Houses EG EDMONDS-METZEL MFG. CO., 778-784 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
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‘Lwo-Color Press 


This machine prints two colors at one feeding, is as simpie to use as any 
two-revolution press, and gives as much product in two colors as any other 


two-revolution press does in one color. 

This press is suitable for the finest grade of catalogues, labels, posters and 
all classes of work requiring two colors, and can also be used as efficiently on 
work requiring only one color. 

This press is used by the finest label printers and also in box-making. We 
make three sizes: 391% x 52, 48x60 and 48 x69. 

Send for catalogue showing Sheet Perfectors, Two-Revolution and Alumi- 
num Presses. We also have a large list of secondhand presses of other 
makes overhauled and rebuilt. We solicit an inquiry. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


IQ to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., New York. 


AGENTS, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY, 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 


AcenTs, SypNEy, N.S. W., PARSONS BROS., Stock Exchange H.W.THORNTON, Manager, 


Building, Pitt Street. : 
Acent, ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO. 
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Have you seen our New Process? 








WAVE LINE BACKGROUND BY OUR NEW PROCESS. 


Looks rather nice, doesn’t it? 


Tt CUT was made for The Scientific American, 

and the HAND-TOOLED EFFECT is produced 

by a MECHANICAL PROCESS that practically 

eliminates hand work and requires about ten minutes’ time. 

All the lines, dots and stipples of hand work are 
quickly and cheaply produced by 


OUR NEW PROCESS 


WE CONTROL the entire rights in this patent and will 


vigorously prosecute all zufringements. 


THIS PROCESS is being adopted by the leading dailies and commercial shops in large 
cities and it might be to your advantage to bring your business up to date by its use. 








FOR TERMS OF LEASE, SAMPLES AND FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


NORTH AMERICAN ENGRAVING CO. 


225 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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CROSS PAPER FEEDERS 





CROSS 
CONTINUOUS 
FEEDER 





Doing away entirely with compressed air, suction, rubber and electricity, and using only 
mechanical devices that are positive in their action, a reliability of operation is secured that 
has never before been approached. Cut of Pile Type Feeder will appear next month 


AMERICAN PAPER FEEDER COMPANY, BOSTON 























The “Self-Clamping 


ACME’ 


Attains the “Acme” of 
Self-Clamping Cutters 














32 inches to 80 inches in Width 








Let us refer you to some of 
our customers. 













THE CHILD ACME 
CUTTER @& PRESS Co. 
33-35-37 KEMBLE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 12 Reade Street 
0. C. A. CHILD, MANAGER. 



















CHICAGO OFFICE, 315 Dearborn Street 
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The WHITLOCK 




















THE OPINION PRESS. 
Parker, Treasurer and Manager. 

BrapForD, VERMONT, August 5, 1902. 
Tue WHITLOCK PRINTING Press Mre. Co., 

Boston, Mass.: 

Gen7LEMEN,—The No. O-E, size of bed 39 by 52, Whitlock 
press, purchased of you about eighteen months ago, gives the best 
of satisfaction and I consider it the best of its class on the mar- 
ke 


H.. E. 


H. £. 


Sincerely, Parker, Treas. and Mgr. 


THE BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 
The Largest Weekly Trade Journal in the World, 
Boot and Shoe Recorder Building, 11 and 13 Columbia street. 
Boston, MassacHuseETtTs, August 5, 1902. 
Tue WuitLock Printinc Press Merc. Co., 
Boston, Massachusetts: 

GENTLEMEN,— The Whitlock, No. O-E, size 39 by 52, machine 
that you put in our pressroom some six or seven months ago is 
giving entire satisfaction. 

We can not speak too highly of your crank movement; 
so smooth and without the usual jar so common with 
machines. Yours truly, THe Boot anp SHOE RECORDER, 


it runs 
other 


Lewis J. Hewitt, Supt. 


THE MORNING NEWS 
Printing, Lithographing, Engraving and Blank- 
book Manufacturing. 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA, 
THe WuitLock PrintinGc Press Mrc. Co., 
New York city: 

GENTLEMEN,— Replying to your favor of the 21st, the Whit- 
lock press, 39 by 52, which we purchased from you ‘about four- 
teen months ago, is doing good work and we find it easy to make 
ready and rapid in execution. 

We can conscientiously recommend it to any one requiring 
a good press. Yours very truly, 

Tue Morninc News, J. H. Estivt, President, 
By W. S. PoTTINGER. 


Book and Job 


July 24, 1902. 


WILLIAMS & SON. 
InpIANA, May 19, 1902. 


OFFICE OF REUBEN 
Warsaw, 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co., 
Western Agents for the Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Illinois: 

GENTLEMEN,—We have been running a Whitlock two-revolu- 
tion pony press for about a year, and we can not say too much 
in its praise. The Whitlock excels every other press on the mar- 
ket in bed motion, tipping fountain, tapeless delivery, printed 
side up in full view of the feeder, and in many other minor 
pee, 
Before we purchased, we personally inspected and investigated 
the merits of all the two-revolution presses on the market and 
decided that the Whitlock was the best. After running the same 


a year we are firm in the belief that our opinion was correct at 
We are very glad to be the owners of a Whitlock. 
eneaaes 


that time. 


EuB. WILLIAMS & Son. 





OFFICE OF CALVERT PRINTING CO. 
Rockrorp, ILLinois, October 29, 1902. 
AMERICAN Type Founpers Co 
Western Agents for the "Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Illinois: 
THe Wuittock Printinc Press Mrc. Co., July 23, 1902. 
GENTLEMEN,— We have rather a good record for the Whitlock 
press the past two days. Yesterday we printed 12,800 in eight 
hours and made fourteen changes in the form, showing proof and 
waiting for O. K. each time. To-day we ran 13,800 in the same 
time, but only making twelve changes. We are pretty well sat- 
isfied, thank you. Yours respectfully, 
CatvertT PrintinG Co. 


W. F. VANDEN HOUTEN, PRINTING, 
Scott & Bowne Building, 409-415 Pearl street, New York city. 
Times Building, New York: 

GENTLEMEN,— In reply to yours of the 21st., I have in oper- 
ation six of your presses, among which are three 39 by 52, and 
it gives me much pleasure to state that they give good satisfac- 
tion, running on both medium and fine grades of work. I have 
had very little expense for repairs, although the machines are in 


constant use, frequently running overtime. Yours truly, 
V. F. Vanpen Houten. 


ArTHUR RowLanp. Telephone 1825-18th st. Louis WaLLAcH. 
THE TUDOR PRESS, PRINTERS, 
120-122 East Fourteenth street, New York city. 


Tue Wuittock Printinc Press Mre. Co.: July 25, 1902. 
GENTLEMEN,—The 39 by 52 four-roller press which you 
installed in our place in November, 1900, has given us entire 
satisfaction, the quality of work being first-class and the number 
of impressions which we averaged being about eleven thousand to 
twelve thousand in nine hours’ work. It certainly has proven 
itself a moneymaker, and we are well satisfied and hope to be 
able to add the mate to it shortly. We remain, 
Respectfully yours, Tue Tupor Press. 


ALTOONA MIRROR, 
H. & W. H. Strep, Proprietors. 


——— July 25, 1902. 
Tue WuitLock PRINTING PRE FG. Co., 


121 Times Building, New York: 
GENTLEMEN,— In answer to your letter of inquiry of July 
21st, it gives us pleasure to speak a good word for the Whitlock 
press. 
: Our 27 by 40 two-roller press we have had in use for almost 
five years, and it has given us perfect satisfaction in the quality 
of work at the highest speed. We have printed a full sixteen- 
page form on 25 by 38 coated stock, with numerous half-tones, 
with the best results and perfect? register. 

Our 39 by 52 four-roller press of your manufacture we have 
had in almost constant use for two years, and are just aswell 
satisfied with it as we are with the smaller one. We do not’ con- 
sider that there is any press that would fill our requirements any 
better, particularly in the line of fine half-tone bookwork. 

In regard to speed, it maintains the same quality of work at 
a speed as fast as can be fed by an expert feeder. 

Wishing you continued success, we remain. 

Yours truly, H. & W. H. Step. 




























THE WHITLOCK 
Printing Press Mfg.Co. 


OF DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


121 Times Building, .. . NEW YORK CITY 
309 Weld Building,. .. . BOSTON, MASS. 








Western Agents: 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Chicago, St, Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Jenver, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Southern Agents: J.H. SCHROETER & BRO. 
y 44 W. Mitchell Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


European Agents: T.W.& C. B. SHERIDAN 
46 Farringdon Street, London, Eng. 
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KF. KE. OKIE 


621 


COMPANY 


High-Grade Printing Inks 


KENTON PLACE, above Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 


F. E. OKIE, PresipEnT. 
F. B. OKIE, SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 





This is not an insert 
consequently not a 
proof of our Ink. 
If you wish a proof 
of our 40-Cent 
Cut, look back at 
some of our inserts. 
We have had to ex- 
plain this to several 
of our friends. It is 
a wonder after mak- 
ing the comparison 
that all do not spec- 
ify and insist upon 
having Okie 40-Cent 
Cut Ink when they 
order. 


Below is what they 
think of it over 
the sea 











DAVIDSON é M’CORMACK, 54 King Street, Belfast. 
October 31, 1902. 

We wish to inform you that the 6d. Black Ink we have been using of yours 
for the last two years has given entire satisfaction both as to its suit- 
ability for all-round jobbing, commercial and news work, and also as to its 
lasting properties. Your ‘*Okie’’ Black at 2/6 is unsurpassed in printing 
half-tone blocks, always producing a clean, sharp impression, and possess- 
ing a brilliancy entirely its own; and we consider it superior to any ink 
we have used. 


A. G. GREEN, St. George’s Press, Southport. 
October 30, 1902. 

In reply to yours of the 27th inst., I have much pleasure in stating that 
your ‘‘Okie"’ inks continue to give very great satisfaction in my pressroom. 
he 2/6 Cut Ink in my opinion can not be beaten as it looks so exceptionally 
clean and economical and is so uniform in quality. The cheaper qualities you 
supply are really marvelous and we frequently use your 6d. black instead of 
the rod. and 1/-inks we used previous to becoming acquainted with your lines. 


E. T. W. DENNIS, The Westborough Press, Scarborough. 
October 28, 1902. 
I have used your 2/6 ‘*Okie’’ Black Ink and find it one of the best in 
the market. 


4-10 


BRANCH OFFICES i 


167-169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
170 Edmond Street, Birmingham, Eng. 





Our 40-Cent Cut is 
the finest and black- 
est half-tone on the 
market at 40 cents 
net. 

We keep three 
grades of softness 
always in stock. 
Some of our friends 
use all three,—the 
dense as a job ink, 
the medium as a 
book ink, and the 
softest as a_half- 
tone. 

It is dense, soft 
and black, quick- 
drying and non-off- 
setting. It has more 
value to the square 
inch than many an 
ink at much higher 
price. 


Below is what our 
English cousins say 
of the Ink. Sorry 
we have not room 
for all the letters 
we get. 











RANDALL BROS., Aston Cross, Birmingham. 
April 4, 1902. 
Iam exceedingly sorry I have not written you before, but our conversa- 
tion of a few days ago had quite slipped my memory. I may say we have used 
your ‘‘Okie”’ Inks for the past two years with every satisfaction. Your 2/6 
Cut Black is far better than others we have tried at a greater price. 


JOHN CLELAND, Clarence Printing Works, Belfast. 
October 29, 1902. 

I have been using the ‘“‘Okie”’ Inks for some years past, and can testify to 
their excellence, more especially for their use on coated papers, I find them 
very uniform. Your 2/6 Cut Black Ink I consider has no equal. They 
are certainly very superior in quality, and I am highly satisfied with the 
results obtained from their use. 


BRADSTOCK & CASLAKE, 80 Lower Thames Street, London, E. C. 
March 13, 1902. 
We have tried your 2/6 Cut Black, and consider it to be an excellent ink; 
it works clean, dries quickly, and isa dense black; it is very economical 
in working, as we find it does not dry on the rollers or tables. We 
shall certainly use it for our best work. 
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“Perfection” Wire Stitching 


Machines 






















































Our 
‘*Perfection’’ 
quality 
Bookbinding 


Wire 


is the 
Standard of 
the World 
in all sizes 

























NEW STYLES 
Nos. 2, 4, 6 and 12 























The New Perfection Automatic Spring Feed Wire Stitcher No. 12 


Capacity from inch to 1% inches thickness guaranteed 



























MANUFACTURED BY THE 


. 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK 
J ° a Mor rison Co. LONDON LEIPZIG TORONTO 
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Our Large 
Electrotyping 
Department 


PRNGAL A commercia 


ENGRAVERS 


Photographing 
Department 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK 


Don’t think that when you 
want some electros made you 
must go to some exclusive 
| electrotyper. 
We are an engraving house, 
but we have one of the largest 
electrotype foundries in exist- 
ence. The men in charge of 
our foundry know just how 
the halftone and line work is 
made, and know just what to 
do to make 
MANZ ELECTROTYPES 
stand for all that is good in 
electrotyping. 

Why not let us do your 
electrotyping as well as your 


engraving? 


Many people are dissatisfied 
with the results they get from 
halftones, never thinking that 
about half the time it is the 
result of furnishing poor pho- 
tographs for copy. 

For the convenience of our 
customers we have a commer- 
cial photo department, fully 
equipped for all kinds of pho- 
tographic work. 

When we make your photos 
we guarantee that you will 
not be dissatisfied with your 
halftones. 

Send us your next order for 
photographs and see what the 


result will be. 


J. MANZ ENGRAVING CO 


CHICAGO: 195-207 Canal Street 


NEW YORK: 23-27 City Hall Place 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 
* 
In C IS FURNISHED IN 
ALL SHADES 
Primrose Pearl 
nameled | = 
Green Violet 


Golden Rod Azure 
Rose Buff 
Flesh Opaline 






































HAMILTON, OHIO 


MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Coated Papers, Litho. Blanks and Cardboard 


CHICAGO OFFICE— 80g Merchants Loan and Trust Bldg. 
NEW YORK OFFICE—gog Mutual Reserve. Building. 
LONDON OFFICE— Spicer Bros., 19 New Bridge Street. 











OUR PAPER is carried in stock by Paper Dealers everywhere 








WE FILL ORDERS ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS 
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If you do, you should use Little’s Printing Ink and 
Typewriter Ribbons to match. The Blue Record 
Ink is recommended for general circular work, perfect 
match being obtained with Blue Record Ribbons. Send 


Do You Imitate 
Typewriting ? 





for sample of regular work, ————————— 


A. P. LITTLE 


MANUFACTURER 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Ink, Trial Pound .. .. $3.00 
Ribbons. .. .. Each, 1.00 
™ Per dozen, 9.00 


New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
London, Toronto 











Henry Lindenmeyr 
k Sons 


LEDGERS BONDS FLATS 
LINENS FRENCH FOLIOS 
FINE THIN PAPERS 


Brehmer Wire 
Stitchers 


Are made in more than thirty- 
six different sizes and styles. 


Over 25,000 in use 


PRICES 























No. 59 Heaviest work - $400 
No. 58 Bookbinders’ work 275 
No. 33 Printers’ work - 150 


Large variety of styles. 








Their durable 
construction 
is the exeuse 

for their great 

popularity 


[here are more 


MANILA WRITINGS 
SUPERCALENDERED AND 
MACHINE FINISHED 


Also 


COATED BOOK AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC COATED 
PAPERS 


Brehmer 
Stitchers sold 
than all other 

makes 
combined 


All in Stock for Prompt Shipments. 


Paper Warehouses 


20 BEEKMAN ST. 


R K 











Brehmer Stitchers for Calendars, Pamphlets, Booklets, Baby 
Stitch for Booklets. etc., Advertising Novelties, Heavy Books, 
Telephone Books, Box Corners, Fan Handles, Shoe Gussets, etc. 


Chas. Beck Paper Co., Ltd. 32, 34 AND 36 BLEECKER ST. 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Machine Shop, 604 to 610 Ranstead Street. N E W Y O 


APEX Typographic Numbering Machine 


Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 























Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris PATENT 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. PROTECTED, 


BY THE 
We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, 
and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have‘ 
produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of 
goods, and the APEX in the hands of many users has proved to be the best, 
without exception. References and prices on application. 


“as we x % inch Type tie’ New York Stencil Works, ett 


ully automatic. 


LE 
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of the ROYLE 


TORONTO 





WHEN A MAN who has been accustomed 
to the use of a saw himself, remedies its 
defects from his own experience, he is more 
likely to produce a better machine than one 
made on theory alone. 







Such is the history 
COLUMN SAW. 


If you want the best of its kind, send to 
JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J. 


CANADIAN AGENTS, TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 
MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG HALIFAX 























Crane’s 
Ladies’ 
Stationery 








Sold by all Stationers 
and Booksellers 








Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Sta- 
tionery, Visiting Cards and other specialties by 
GEO. B. HURD é CO., New York, whose boxes bear 
the word “‘ Crane’s,”’ containing our goods. 


select trade. 


T 


All this Stationery 
can be relied on as 
represented 9 #@ J 


over, and they yield a profit to the dealer. 
tried, the purchaser becomes a regular customer. 






HESE goods are suited to the tastes of the most 
Their merits are known the world 


Once 
Presented 


in the following styles and qualities: 


SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Light Blue Boxes, contain- 
ing % ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % 
thousand Envelopes corresponding. 

EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Lavender Col- 


ored Boxes, containing 4% ream of Extra Fine Paper each; 
in like boxes are Envelopes to match. 






MANUFACTURED BY 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 
DALTON, MASS. 
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| enitiiet 


TALK 


CTURES 





MORE THAN WOMEN. 


DO YOU EVER MAKE THEM TALK FOR YOU ? 


Every progressive newspaper and job printer should use the Hoke Crown 
Engraving Plate Process of making cuts. It is simple, quick and inexpensive; 
used by the largest dailies, also by the smaller weeklies. 

Tell us about yourself and we will explain the adaptability of our method to 


your needs. 


You make the cuts in your own office. 


We furnish you with the 


tools, materials and instruction, and we guarantee your success. No expensive 
plant is required. Cost of maintenance is nominal. 

We place publishers in correspondence with competent artists when desired. 
We instruct local artists when requested. All letters answered promptly. Write 


us. 





St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


and 





Our many years of experience will help you. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 






111 Fleet St., E. C., London, Eng. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE, R U XTO N’S BALTIMORE OFFICE, 


357 DEARBORN | 501 HERALD 
STREET, Ms _ BUILDING 


’ MAIN OFFICE 
PHILIP RUXTON, INC. 
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~|/° THE WHITE” 









































The Best Paper Cutter Ever Produced 


(AUTOMATIC CLAMP, FOOT CLAMP AND HAND CLAMP) 


Rapid, powerful and accurate. Material and construction superior to any other machine on the 
market. Automatic clamp is strictly automatic, no friction or weights. 











FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


CHICAGO —, C, FULLER & CO, NEWYORK 
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ECONOMIC 


Automatic Paper-Feeding Machines 











The above cut shows the ‘‘Economic’’ Feeder as attached to nineteen stop-cylinder front-delivery 
printing presses at Ladies’ Home Journal office, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VER two thousand “Economic” Feeders in daily use attached to printing presses, folding 
machines and ruling machines. Can be attached to any make or style of cylinder printing 
press and will give an increase in production over hand-feeding of from ten to twenty-five 

per cent, according to speed of the press, without increasing the speed. Absolute register, saving in 
wastage of paper and the convenience of having a feeder always ready, are advantages a printer will 
appreciate. All press-feeding machines are equipped with simple automatic devices for stopping 
or tripping the press, detecting two sheets, preventing imperfect register or damage to plates. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 


CHICAGO F, C, FULLER & CO, NEWYORK 
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“Highest Awarps, 
RECEIVED AT THE WORLDS COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 





For more than Thirty Years, 
we have made Prinhing and 
Embossing Plates and offer our 
record as a sufficient guarantee 
of the faithful executian of all 
orders entrusted tous. 


_Paoto-ENGRAVING 


HALF-TONE. ZINC- ETCHING, MAP, WOOD ano METAL ENGRAVING. 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING oF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Photo(ravure Plates ror LETTER PRESS PRINTING. 


for Iyrace!® 21-23 BARCLAY ST to 26-28 PA 


PRINTING. 
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ULLMAN'S 
; DOUBLETONE 


STERED TRADE-MARK) 


Li INKS a 


Are the best inks that money can buy for the finest 
printing of all kinds—more especially for half-tone work 
in Black, Colored Blacks and Colors. 
































This fact has been recognized not only in the United States, but in Europe as well, where 
the sales agencies for Ullman’s Inks have been secured by the following weil-known firms: 














THE MACHINERY TRUST, Ltd, . . . LONDON, ENG. 
189 Fleet Street, E. C. 
Great Britain (General Sales Agents for Great Britain and Ireland. ) These firms carry 
and J A. W. PENROSE&CO., ...... LONDON, ENG. a full line of 
“le 109 Farringdon Road, E. C. ‘ 
Irelan L. S. DIXON & CO., Ltd., . LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
can Cable Street. Ullman S 
L over Inks only. 
Doubletone 
RUDOEPH BEGKER.. . 2.2 se ee ee 8 LEIPZIG. 
German Stephans Strasse I nN k S 
e aa GUSTAV-JAHNG 2 22:2 6 @ ee we BERLIN. and 
Lindenstrasse, 101 S ° | . 
France cademaiaitie MO Ea a Con ee a PARIS. p ecla: ties 
os es 00, 202, 204 Quai Jemmapes. and will 
- = -—~—~—S«{ MAISON VAN LOEY-NOURI, ... . . ’ supply specimens 
Bel ium... ! MAISON VAN LOEY-NOURI, BRUXELLES : 
£ Rue de la Limite, 94-100. and particulars on 
LETTERGIETERIJ “AMSTERDAM,” iss 
Netherlands VOORHEEN N. TETTERODE, .. AMSTERDAM. application. 
and its Colonies ( Bilderdijkstraat, 163-165. 





In additions OUR INKS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK BY 
REPRESENTATIVE FIRMS IN ALL PARTS of the WORLD 


SIGMUND ULLMAN CoO. 


146th Street and Park Avenue, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
23 Frankfort Street, . . . . NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
45 Plymouth Court, . . . CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 











WARNING. _ Like all articles of merit, the Doubletone Inks are not without their imitations, whose sole resemblance 
to the genuine goods is their misleading name. ‘They would be unworthy of our notice but for the harm that is done to the 
unsuspecting buyer, who will best protect his own interests by making sure that the label bears the word Doubletone and 
our firm name — Sigmund Ullman Co. 
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DURING 1902 


IT loon Inland Type Foundry produced 
more new and popular type faces 
than all the other foundries combined. 
Look thru the specimen pages of this 
magazine for full confirmation of this 
statement. If you want to keep up-to- 
date, and if you want your work to 
have that indefinable something called 
style, you must buy the faces made by 
THE ———_| 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


SAINT LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
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Iuland Printer Cecehnical School 


MACHINE COMPOSITION BRANCH 


The Machine Composition Branch of The Inland Printer Technical School is now in successful 
operation, with a full complement of pupils. 

Each student is given personal instruction and training, enabling him to take charge of a plant 
of machines upon graduating. 

No student will be graduated without passing a rigid examination as to his fitness to install 
and care for the machine he undertakes to learn. 

The average time of instruction is six weeks. 

The fees for instruction are $60 for the six weeks’ course. 

Applicants should wait until advised that a vacancy exists before coming to Chicago. 

While essentially a school for printers wishing to become OPERATOR-MACHINISTS, 
those wishing to learn operating or mechanism alone can have a term of uninterrupted practice of 
eight hours a day on the keyboard, or attend only the classes in mechanism. 

The classes are under the direction of Mr. John §. Thompson, whose writings on the subject 
of machine composition are familiar to readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

None but union printers, or apprentices in the last six weeks of their sisi with a cer- 
tificate from their local union, will be accepted as pupils. 

Day and night classes are instructed. ‘The day classes are held from 7:30 A.M. to 4 P.M. The 
night class in operating is held from 4 P.M. to 12 P.M. 


For further particulars, address A. H. McQUILKIN, General Manager, 
212-214 MOonroE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Four Colors= Two Weighta- Two Stes 2s 





[caRRizp IN: STOCK BY. THE FOLLOWING 


4 CINCINNATI CORDAGE & PAPER CO. 623 Main St., Cincinnati 
|} A. ZELLERBACH & SONS. eave iets and Sam Francisco:f 
] CENTRAL OHIO PAPER, CO. ap “Columbus: 


"HL CARTER, RICE &'CO. « 946 Devonshire St, Boston 


r J& F. B-GARRETT re hi to mage > Syracuse, Ne. 
| LOUISVILLE PAPER CO. ey Louisville, Ky. 


4] McCLELLAN PAPER bo. Na ee aes. Nomi nau 
| KINGSLEY PAPER CO. °° S ere . a Cleveland | 


JAMES WHITE & CO, °°). . “ato Monroe St, Chicago” 
“THE PAPER MILLS CO. Sie aageaar ‘Wabash ‘Ave. Chicago. 
PITTSBURG PAPER & CORDAGE CO., 220-2 Third Ave., Pittsburg 


ROY UP APE GO. ce fuk oe nae «Troy, No ¥-" 
“C. P,; LESH PAPER: CO. She oes aa Indianapolis, Tad.* 


PAVRIGHT, BARRETT. & sri weLt. CO, : St.Paul, Mian, 
| NEW HAVEN PAPER CO. : |. New Haven, ‘Conn. 
‘BAY STATE CARD & PAPER co. Bis | 26 Oliver St, Boston’ 
PLLING @ CORV Ge ae a " Rochester and Buffalo 


J: E,LINDE PAPER 0.) 3. a William ‘St, New York 


ASG. ELLIOTT. & CO) _Phiinetpia Richmond’ and Dallas 
“HUDSON VALLEY PAPER €o. “OS. UAtbanyy Nu Ye. 
*DOBLER'& MUDCE” Wall eee wes Baltimore: 
-H.N- RICHMOND. PAPER c0.. a RE a “Seattle and Tacoma. 
SOPRA PAPER CO) ogo 9 ao f ess ‘Kan. 


St TOUTS PAPER CO Ua ns icin ped 


ROP, ANDREWS & CO} Mee Washington’ 
MISSOURI PAPER’ HOUSE, a “Kansas City, Mo. 
ey BROS., Lita i ARAN Ss 3 hee ee a oe ates, ‘ i re cima 
(GEO. F, ee BERS a crt peo 
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Turnin 

this Hand Wheel 
automatically 
adjusts all parts 
of the 
machine for 
any thickness of 
work, 


d revelation 

in ease 

of operation and 
quality of 
work. 


with 
direct current 
motor. 


BOSTON WIRE STITCHER CoO. 


No. 170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


633 





When You Are Ready 
to Purchase 


Electrotype, Stereotype, 
Engraving Machinery 


of the quickest and most durable 
type, and which meets the require- 
ments of the trade in every respect, 


Write to Us. We Have It 


—K-on=— 


Quick Delivery at Reasonable Prices. 


Our Curved, Flat and Combination 
Routing Machines 


are absolutely the FASTEST in the 
world. Ease of operation, high 
speed without vibration, are features 
of excellence of these machines. 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


194-204 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 























Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


KAST & EHINGER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING AND IN KS 


LITHOGRAPHIC 


SPECIALTIES: 


BRILLIANT || 3-COLOR 


INKS/INKS 


PRINTING || THE BEST 
AARARARA|| MADE RAB 




















IMPORTERS OF BRONZE POWDERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


Chas. Hellmuth, 


OFFICE & FacTorY, 46-48 E. Houston St., NEw York 


MANUFACTURING AGENT 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 


CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
WELLS BUILDING, 357 AND 359 SOUTH CLARK ST. 














\80¥S SCHQUL~SLATES RN 
, PROBLEM? nekatine, value 
ompatie Othength + Powel 


WICKERSHAM 


| te se: 


MORTON 











BAY 
senetl 


thaned “abe that une 3 sink oy Cau 
Tl pial a tum-that U adie 


HE Three-Disk-Cam WICKERSHAM SS in 8 Sizes. 
« MORTON LOCK-UP, 40 Sizes, 3 to 26 inch lengths. 
« STEPHENS EXTENSION LOCK, expands 4 to 26 ins. 
Hold like a solid connection; Expand without sliding; Ensure 
_— register ; Conform to uney em surfaces ; Calm the ne Tvous; 
iscourage profanity ; and save their cost in a few months. 
All Reliable American Dealers; The Caslon Letter Foundry, 
London; Alex. Cowan & Sons, Australia; Other Agencies. 


WICKERSHAM QUOIN COMPANY, BOSTON, U.S.A. >< 
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Ever get a particular job from a particular 
customer, a fine book or catalogue, that must be 
set “in the same type we had last year”? 


Ever decide that, even if that font is pretty 


rocky, “ we'll have to chance it, because he won’t 
stand for any change” ? 


Ever get in a supply of blue-blooded, high-stepping stock for that job and 
have that type produce a shrinkage in stock value that Wall Street couldn’t rival? 


Ever buy fancy priced ink and then have the job look as though “ the devil” 
had worked overtime mixing mud and lampblack before it went to press? 


Ever hear of printers who did a day’s work trying to persuade the customer 
not to “turn down” that job? 


Remember that they don’t all do as you do and 
take it back on the first kick. 


Ever buy new type and find that, in spite of your ukase to handle it tenderly, 
it was broken down and gray at the end of less than no time? 


Ever realize that the minute type is inked it is old type if you want to sell it? 
Ever figure what a pull it would give you with the other fellows’ dissatisfied 


customers if you could furnish a new face for every job? 


You know more than we do about the trouble with the old faces. 


You know as well as we do the advantages of a new face. 


We know that the new face on every job is but one of the many advantages 
the Monotype gives. 


If you care to hear of some of the others, let us send you our book. 


The Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 


309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Agents for Pacific Coast, HADWEN-SWAIN MFG. CO., 215-217 Spear St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Fuchs & Lang Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 



































For PRINTERS — ForLITHOGRAPHERS 







Process Lakes 
Half-tone Poster 
Job Reducers 






Book, etc. Varnishes, etc. 









LICHTDRUCK INKS, GELATINES, ETC. 


Sole Selling Agents Sole Manufacturers of 
for the EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR 
ALUMINUM PROCESSES MACHINERY 
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JUST ISSUED 















REVISED EDITION OF 


A MANUAL OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


By H. JENKINS 


Containing practical instructions for producing photo-engraved plates in relief-line and half- 
tone, with supplementary chapters on the theory and practice of half-tone colorwork by 


FREDERIC E. IVES and STEPHEN H. HORGAN 








HIS edition is amended and brought down to date. In it Mr. Jenkins gives the latest 
practical developments in the art of making photo-engravings. No pains have been 
spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has been avoided. No theories 

are advanced. ‘The instructions have all been demonstrated by practical work in regular 
engraving establishments, and it is no exaggeration to say that this manual is the first pub- 
lication giving practical information on American process engraving. ‘The chapters by Mr. 
Ives and Mr. Horgan make it doubly valuable and instructive. Profuse examples show 
the varied forms of engravings, the three-color process being very beautifully illustrated with 
progressive proofs. The illustrations are from photographs and drawings in line and wash 
by the well-known American artists, Frank Holme, A. Cambensy, Jules M. Gaspard, J.C. 
Leyendecker, Farny, Fred Richardson, George Wharton Edwards, R. C. Bowman and 











others. Mechanically the book is very attractive, being printed from new plates on heavy 
paper, with binding in green silk cloth, gold embossed. 200 pages, $2.00 postpaid. 












PUBLISHED BY 








THE INLAND PRINTER CO.  {ié Nassau stREET . . NEW YORK 

















“ Whatever is worth doing at all ts worth doing well.” 


The work of ©The Inland Press’’ is noted for its character and 


beauty. If a job bears this imprint you can rest 


assured it will be © right.’’ 


WE. PRINT 
CATALOGUES, 
1101 @) -@ Om Gee 
1 XO) BO) Ds eer 
CIRCULARS 
and 
OTHER WORK 
in 
ARTISTIC 
STYLE 
and 
IN ANY 
LANGUAGE. 


GOOD PRINTING 


WE bo 
WRITING, 
ILLUSTRATING, 
DAU ETON een 
BINDING, 
ROUGHING. 


WE MAKE 
BLANK-BOOKS. 


If you need us in a 
hurry, use— 
Long-distance 


Phone Main 555. 


Is a delight to the eye and a sure means of increasing 


business. You need that kind. We can doit for you. Write us. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, James- 
town, 


AIR BRUSH. 


Tuayer & CHANDLER, fountain air brush. 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


Butter, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, An- 
nouncements, Invitations, Tickets, Society 
Folders. 

CrESCENT Emsossinc Co., or. N.. J: 
See ‘‘ Embossed Folders 


BIG-TYPE PRINTERS TO THE TRADE. 


C. H. & Co., 300 Washington st., 


Buck, 
Price list on application. 


Boston. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hicxox, W. O. ManuracturtneG Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ 
machinery, numbering machines, ruling 
pens, etc. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 
York. 

Sansorn, Geo. E. & Co., 7h Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 


10-12 Bleecker st., New 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND CLOTH. 


Tuomas GarnarR & Co., manufacturers. 181 
William st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Stave, Hipp & Me oy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., 
Chicago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Granp Raprps Boxwoop Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “‘ Type Founders.” 


Missourt Brass-TyPE Founpry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 
Crescent Empossinc Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 


sey. Manufacturers of the famous Crescent 
Calendars. Large line. Write for prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 


Casot, Goprrey L. Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


CHAMPION ag Parer Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Coturns, A, MANUFACTURING Co., 527 
Arch st., Phiigdelphin Pa. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Sueparp, Tue H. O., Co., 212-214 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hoxe Enoravine Piate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


4-11 





CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Prepared Charcoal. 
Broadway, Brooklyn, 


ATLANTIC Carson Works. 
z aa st. and E. 


COATED PAPER. 


CuampPion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND Copper Prate Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York. Celebrated satin- 
finish plates. 


DIE SINKERS. 


WwW aa a Cuartes, 140 West Broadway, 
New York city. High-grade work. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Rincter, F. A. Co., 26 Park Place, New, York 
city. Electrotyping and photoengraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Bromcren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood en- 
gravers. 

Bricut’s “Orv Rerraste” Sr. Louis EL ec- 
TROTYPE Founpry, 211 North Third street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Work in all branches. 

Dracu, Cuas. A., Erectrotype Co., cor. Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereo- 
typers. 

FLower, Epwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York city. “Good work quickly done.” 
Hurst EvectrotypPe Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 
Juercens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 

Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 

McCarrerty, H., 34-36 Cooper sq., New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a spe- 
cialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

Roweit, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good 
work and prompt service. 

Wuitcos, H. C. & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Lovejoy Company, THE, 444 and 446 Pearl st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Cars Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 

F. Weset Mre. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 15 Tudor st., 
London, E. C. Complete line of most ad. 
vanced machines, all our own make. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Great WESTERN SMELTING & ReFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 





ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING. 


Kettoce, A. N., Newsparer Co., 73 West 
Adams §st., Chicago. Electrotyping and 
stereotyping. Also large variety miscella- 
neous cuts. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent Emsosstnc Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. Folders for Announcements. To- 
grams, Lodges, Societies and all Special 
Occasions. Large line. Write for samples. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent Emsossine Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. Catalogue Covers, Show-cards, Labels 
and Specialties in Fine Embossed Work. 

Freunp, Wa., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the —s lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders‘ and printers. 16 
Spruce street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J. & Son., Boston, Mass. Emboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS — COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel- 
die sinkers and embossers. Write for sam- 
ples and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


Unitep States Envetore Company, Springfield, 
fass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for 
high-grade papeteries. Seventy-five different 
lines of toilet papers. ouns oe 
best values. Order of U. S. Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., or any of its ‘ioe DIVI- 
SIONS: 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 

Worcester, Mass. 

United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., caer. 


nn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, ans. 
National Envelope Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
U. S. E. Co., Fine Stationery Div., 
Worcester, Mass. 


ETCHING ZINC— GROUND AND 
POLISHED. 


AMERICAN STEEL & Copper Prate Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS 
FURNITURE. 


GLose-WERNICKE Company, Tue, Cincinnati. 
Broadway and White st., New York; 224- 
228 Wabash avenue, Chicago; ° 91-93 Fed- 
gale Boston; 7 Bunhill Row, London, 


FOIL. 


CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Fotper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. 
. New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 
315 Dearborn st.; Boston, 12 Pearl st. 
Preston, Ricwarp, 45 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Folding and wire-stitching machines. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 












GLAZED PAPER. 





Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 






GUMMED PAPERS. 


Pirie, Atex., & Sons, Ltp., 33 Rose st., New 
York. “Celebrated” brand lies perfectly 





flat. 


SmituH & McLaurin, Ltp., ie Nassau _st., 
New York. Non-curling ‘‘ Renowned.” 








INK MANUFACTURERS. 


ae Fy Wisorc Co., THe, Cincinnati, Chicago 
d St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

ae Rocers & McCurcneon (Gray’s Ferry 
Printing Ink Works), manufacturers of 
printing-inks. 196-198 South Clark st., 
Chicago. 

Star Printinc InK Works. F. A. Barnard & 
Son, 116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

THALMANN PrintinG InxK Co., St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. job, book 
and colored inks. 

Uttmann & Puitpott Mrc, Co., Tue, office 
— works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, 

io. 















JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston Print1nG Press Mrc. Co., 176 Federal 
st., Boston, Mass. 








JOB PRINTING SPECIALTIES. 


Apams, W. R., & Co., 35 W. Congress st., 
Detroit. The Ledgerette. Send for propo- 
sition. 












LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 
LancuaGes PrintinG Company, 114 Fifth ave., 
New York. Books, magazines. Slugs, plates. 


Rooney & Orren P’1’c Co., 114-120 W. 3oth st., 
New York. Publishers’ work a specialty. 










LINOTYPE COMPOSITION FOR THE 
TRADE. 


Ketrocc, A. N., NewspaPer Co., 
Adams street, Chicago. 
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LINOTYPE METAL. 


BiatcHrorp, E. W. & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 
Great WeEsTERN SMeEttTinc & RerininG Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 
Kansas City Leap & Metat Works, Four- 
—_ and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, 
0. 










LITHOGRAPHERS’ EMBOSSING PRESS. 


Sanzorn, Geo. E. & Co., 
cago. Formerly Geo. 








77 Jackson boul., Chi- 
A: J Sanborn & Sons. 






LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE TRADE. 


Gors LitrHoGRAPHING Co., 158-174 Adams st., 
hicago. Established 1879. Color and 
commercial work. Stock certificate and 
bond blanks, calendar pads, diploma and 
check blanks. Samples and prices on appli- 
cation. 













LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Hamilton, Ohio. 





Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., 








MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mi: at PLate Co., 73 West Adams st., Chicago. 
‘Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 









MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERY. 


Eaton-Hurtsut Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; 
New York office, 399 Broadway. 













MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


Tue Typo MERcanTILE AGENCY, general omega, 
87 Nassau street, New York city. 
Special Agency of the Trade made ~*~ of 
the Paper, Books, Stationery, Printing, 
lishing and kindred lines. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Biatcurorp, E. W. & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton st., 
Chicago. 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 


AMERICAN TyPE FounpDERS Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 
Sansorn, Geo. E. & Co., a7, Feenon ton boul., 
cago. Formerly Geo. Sanborn & 


Chi- 
Sons. 


PAPER CUTTING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “‘ Type Founders.” 

Earptey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, 
Vew York. 

Morcans & Witcox Mrec. Co., 
New York. 

Sanzorn, Geo. E. & Co., 7% om boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. Sanborn & Sons. 


Middletown, 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


BrapNeR SMITH & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Cuicaco Parer Co. 27 73-277 Monroe street, 
ee. Headquarters for printers’ sup- 
plies. 


PAPER DEALERS — GENERAL. 


Dosrer & Munce, Baltimore, Md. 


Ettrott, A. G. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spe- 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of ledg- 
er and linen papers. 

East Hartrorp Mrc. Co., Burnside, Conn. 
High-Grade writings, bonds, ledgers, wed- 
dings. Write us in regard to specialties. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 


Unitep Srates Envetore Co., Springfield, 
Mass. A full line of papeteries made at 
Morgan Envelope Co., —— Mass. 

U. S. ©. Go. Fine tationery Div., 
Worcester, Mass. 


PERFORATING, PUNCHING AND _EYE- 
LETTING MACHINES. 


Sansorn, Geo. E. & Co., A im boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


Bromcren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Burt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 

Dosinson, W. J., Encravinc Co., 277 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and 
line etching. 

FrankKitin Encravinc & Exectrotypinc Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Ketiey, S. J., Encravinc Co., Binghamton, 
N.Y. Half-tone, line, wood engravers, elec- 
trotypers, 

Peninsutar EncGravine Co., 
building, Detroit, Mich. 
Peters, C. J. & Son, Boston, Mass. 
tone, line and wax engravers. 


Evening News 


Halt- 











PHOTOENGRAVERS. 
Sanvers Encravinc Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 
WILLIAMSON-HAFFNER ENGRAVING Co., 1633 


Arapahoe street, Denver, Colo. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES. 


F. Weset Mrc. Co., 82 Fulton street, 
York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
plete outfits a specialty. 


New 
Com- 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wotre, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3- 
color process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOENGRAVING. 


Ketiocc, A. N., Newspaprr Co., 73 West 
Adams street, ’ Chicago. Half-tone and line 
engravers. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


sole publishers of 


PuotocHrom Co., THE, f : 
Detroit, Mich. 


Photochrom and Phostint, 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING:PRESSES. 


Ketton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 
124 Baxter street, New York city. 






POSTER PRINTERS TO THE TRADE. 


Buck, C. H. & Co., 300 Washington st., 
Boston. Price list on application. 


PRESSES. 


DupLex Printinc Press Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss PrintinG Press Co., 16th street and Ash- 
land avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers 
newspaper perfecting presses and special 
rotary printing machinery. 

Hoge, R., & Co., New York and London. 
Manufacturers of printing- presses and mate- 
rials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ ma- 
chinery. Chicago office, 258 Dearborn st. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 


PRESSES — HAND AND FOOT POWER. 


Ketsey Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Rosert W. Tunis Merc. Co., Inc. Manufac- 
turers of the celebrated Model Printing 
Press and dealers in new and secondhand 
— of all makes. 708 Chestnut street, 

hiladelphia, Pa. 


PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 


Cars Bros., Kansas ‘City, Mo., U. S. A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


Earptey & Wintsnsorrom, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


BroweEr-WANNER Co., type, cases, chases, mo- 
tors. 298 Dearborn street, Chicago. 






PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 

F. Weset Mre. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York; 
10 Dearborn st., Chicago. Specialties: 
rass_and steel rules, galleys, electric- 
welded chases, mahogany and iron stereo- 
type blocks, composing-sticks, wire-stitchers, 
rule and lead cutters, self-inking proof 
presses, saw tables. 

Hartnett, R. W., 52-54 North Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. Patent steel furniture and 
other specialties. 
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PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY— Continued. 








PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennepy, T. E. & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati. Printers’ outfitters. Large 
stock secondhand machinery. Sell Barn- 
hart’s type, Huber cylinders, Gordon and 
Universal jobbers, Brown & Carver cutters, 
and other goods. Quote best prices. 

Powe tt, F. M. Co., 406 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
All kinds of printing-presses, paper-cutters, 
type and material. Printers’ brass type and 
brass rule. We match any face made in 
= New or secondhand supplies of all 

inds. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 


New York. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


BENDERNAGEL & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadel- 
phia. Vitalized gelatin for rollers. 

BINGHAM BrotHers Company, 406 Pearl street, 
New York. Also padding glue. 

Cuicaco Rotter Co.; also tablet composition, 
84 Market street, Chicago. 

Dietz, BERNHARD, Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Goprrey & Co., 
composition. 
1865. 

GRAYBURN, JOHN, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 

Hart & ZucetpeR, Rochester, N. Y. Also 
bookbinders’ flexible glue. 

MatcneE, O. J.. 324-328 Pearl street, New York 
city. Also pressroom paste. 

Witp & Srevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


rollers and roller 


printers’ 
Established 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTING PRESSES— SECONDHAND. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 

PRESTON, RicuHarp, 45 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Printing, folding and wire-stitchers. 


RUBBER STAMP MACHINERY. 


Dorman, J. F. W., Co., Baltimore, Md. All 
rubber stamp supplies, type, small presses, 
etc. 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


CamMpBELL, NeIL, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
York city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


Sanzorn, Geo. E. & Co., 77 Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


F. Weset Mre. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago. Also brass 
scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Biatcurorp, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Great WESTERN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap anp Merat Works, Four- 
ae and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, 
fo. 


TIN-FOIL. 
CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN-FOIL PAPER. 


Smith & McLaurin, Lrtp., 
New York. 


150 Nassau st., 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States Envetore Co., Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
apers made at Morgan Envelope Co., 
iv., Springfield, Mass. 


TRANSLATION. 


LancuaGes Printinc Company, 114 Fifth ave., 
N. Y. Price-lists; commercial catalogs. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BrancHes — Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Port- 
land, Spokane, Wash.; os Angeles, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Vancouver, B. c SPECIAL 
DeaLers —Atlanta: Dodson Printers’ Sup- 
ply Co.; Dallas: Scarff & O’Connor Co.; 
Toronto: Toronto Type Foundry; London, 
England: M. P. cCoy, Phenix Place, 
Mount Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne: Alex. 
Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Crescent Type Founpry, 
street, Chicago. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ 
supplies. 190-192 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. 

IntAND Type Founpry, S. E. cor. 12th and 
Locust sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe 
st., Chicago. Inventors of Standard Line 
Unit Set Type. 

Newton Copper-FactnG Type Co., 49-51 Frank- 
fort st., New York. Established 1851. 


346-348 Dearborn 


WIRE-STITCHING MACHINES. 


Sansorn, Geo. E. & Co., 77 Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 
Burtt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 


WOOD TYPE. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “‘ Type Founders.” 

EmpirE Woop Type Co., 79 Centre st., New 

ork. Manufacturers enameled and plain- 

faced wood type and general wood goods 
for printers’ use. Write for catalogue. 

Hamitton Mrc. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and 
warehouse, Middletown, N. Y. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, cases, cabinets, galleys, 
etc. 





SOME WISE “WHYS” ABOUT THE “WETTER” 


Why is the Wetter Numbering Machine preferred by every 


practical printer? 


BECAUSE of its uniform accuracy, great durability, non-liability to 
get out of order, and the clear, sharp, smooth impressions it gives. 


Wh is every Post Office Money Order issued by the U, S. Government 
Y aumbered with the Wetter Numbering Machine? 
BECAUSE it has been tried and not found wanting, and is the only 


Numbering Machine that has stood the cru- 


bering Machines ? 


Wh does a printer prefer to use the Wetter Numbering Machine 
y on a rush job? 

CAUSE he knows it is always dependable; ever ready to do work, 
and lots of it, all of which will be turned out with uniform precision. 


Wh are all the bonds. coupons and stock certificates dealt in on the 
bf New York Stock Exchange numbered with the Wetter Num- 


BECAUSE their numbering requires the greatest accuracy and cor- 


rectness, as involving important and exten- 





cial test of years without making a single 
false number, 








YOU CAN BUY 


sive financial transactions, in which one error 
would cause incalculable trouble. 








~WETTER 








Wh is every Treasury Receipt and 
y Pension Voucher issued by the 


FROM ANY DEALER 





have Canadian and Foreign 


WW hy Governments equipped their 








U. S. Government numbered with the 
Wetter Numbering Machine? 


various public offices with the Wetter 
umbering Machines ? 


BECAUSE it has proven INFALLIBLE —it never makes a mistake 
and its work is as smooth as copperplate printing. 


Wh is the Wetter Numbering Machine the favorite with all 
y practical printers? 

BECAUSE its construction is such as to lessen the spoilage of paper, 
by always being in order and working accurately. Hence it saves time and 
trouble as well as material. 


Why is the Wetter Numbering Machine recognized among print- 


ers generally as the leader among all its competitors? 


ECAUSE it is the only type- 


_. BECAUSE they are satisfied that, for money orders, banknotes, cer- 
tificates, stocks, bonds and other financial documents, it is the most reliable 
and positively accurate Numbering Machine on the market. 

Wh was the Wetter Numbering Machine awarded first prize 
y at the Paris Exposition of 1900? 

BECAUSE the Judges knew it to-be the best machine of its kind, 
superior in design and make to all others, and accurate to the fractional part 
of a fraction. 

Wh are all express money orders, Stedman time limit transfer tickets, 
y coupon books, election ballots, and all important commercial 
records and papers, numbered with the Wetter Numbering Machine ? 


BECAUSE it is accuracy itself, 





B 
high Numbering Machine that will work 
with absolute accuracy, number anything 
that a printer wants to number, and give 
continued impressions with as clear results 
as the first one. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
331-341 Classon Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y., U.S. A. 


and can not make a mistake. It is recog- 
nized as the standard of precision in auto- 
matic numbering, and it is built for business 
—to outlast the work it may be called 
upon to do, 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


“FOOL PROOF.” 


STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


15 South Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 
ann COMPOSITION 


OuR ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
1S THE BEST ON THE MARKET 



























21-23 South Third Street 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 











(Oe) =) -) =a aN 1D 41 Lone od 8 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


NN P=a-1107-¥) toy 8 8 8 O80) -) -) 1-2 od 2 OL OF 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW 


YORK, N. Y. 











TELEPHONES, MAIN 2520 AND 2541. 


Slade, Bipp & Meloy 


(INCORPORATED) 


139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 


American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board, 
W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board, 
“Diamond S” Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe, 





















H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


Established 1832 
Bookbinders’ and Pocketbook 
and Furniture Makers’ 


LEATHERS 
Sole Manufacturers of the Superior 
DOMESTIC LEVANTS 
Finest line of Imported Marble Paper. 
Sterling Round-corner ium af +4 
With Punching Attachment, . . 25 


Gothic Index Tabs. 
75-77 DUANE ST., NEW YorRK CITY 





WHITMORE Mee. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Paper's 


Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 





Bond Papers 


OUR BRANDS 
COMMONWEALTH BOND 
FALCON BOND 
COUNTY BOND 
SPANISH BOND 


Plymouth Paper Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 






Write for 
S sod 
oo 



















Power 
Perforator 





= BUILDERS OF IMPROVED - 


7 -” Pulp Mill esinner 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


Saturating and Drying Machinery, Plating 
Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 





The Black & Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 





f . 
Write us for prices and further particulars. 











& Co. e e Machinists. 








L. Martinson 












Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 


486 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 


CHICAGO. 


















BEST 
and 


Printers’ = 
Rollers. = 


aso Lablet Gum 
GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





If in a hurry, send your forms to the 


ATLAS 


We do electro- 


Electrotype | typing only, and 
C ook 
ompany We can please you. 
Out-of-town work solicited. 
76 to 82 Sherman St. 
Chicago 








CARBON 
BLACK 











MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 





SUNSET. 
BANNER. 


ECLIPSE. 
ELF. 



































PIRIE’S ELEBRATED 
GUMMED 
PAPERS 


Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Specially manu- 
factured for printing and lithographing in colors. 
Samples and prices on application. 


MILLS—ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch— ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 














Invaluable to all 
high-class 
printers. 
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DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 

Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the following 
trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 

ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 


126 William St., New York. 
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E.S. Rooks & Co. 


Dealers in 


Paper 


Cardboard, Envelopes, Etc. 


Long-Distance Telephone, Main 3550 
127-129 Market Street, 
Chicago 





10,000 stoxer 


PRINTER 48°ADVERTISER 


LATEST BOOK MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 
TO PAY POSTACE. 


An immense line of special advertis- 
ing cuts; headings, special head lines, 
logotypes, ornaments, mortised cuts, 
comic illustrations and cuts suitable 
for every line of trade. 

Over 2,000 printers have found it 
profitable to have our books on file. 


THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
147-153 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


Our No. 8 catalogue of 2,000 new illus- 
trations out April next. Be sure you 
are on our mailing list. 





FABRIK. (OVER PAPERS 
UTHTORE OVER PAPERS 


LEATHER FINISH. 














Send for Samples and Prices. 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. 
312 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS 





Are you out of 
position = 








Do you 
* 

want a | 

better one? | 














Every one desiring a position . 
in the National, State, County or City Govern- 
ment, should possess one of these little books. 


New Vest-pocket 
Civil Service 


Manual 


Gives in detail the History, Aims, Opportunities, 
Rules, Regulations and Requirements of Civil 
Service Law, and tells just how to prepare for 
examinations, and How to Obtain Positions. 


By Pror. C. M. STEVENS, Pu. D. 
Price, full leather, gilt, 50 cents postpaid 
The Inland Printer Co. 


214 Monroe Street, Chicago 











PRESSMEN’S 


OVERLAY 
KNIFE 


This knife has been 
subjected to a careful 
reduced test i conn. of oe yo 

er. It will be found to 
to 25 cts. old a keen edge and to 
be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper 
very delicately. In all respects it is of 
superior manufacture. The bladeruns 
the entire length of the handle and is 
of uniform temper throughout. As the 
knife wears, cut away the covering as 
* required. 


Price, Postpaid, 25 Cents 


Price 








The Inland Printer Co. 


214 Monroe St., Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, New York City 























POLISHED ZING AND COPPER PLATES 
% GLOSSOID BRANDS + 


OUR ZINC GIVING RESULTS NEARER TO SOFT ZINC. 


Superior Quality 


Finer Lines 


—Attractive Prices. 


DRAGONS BLOOD——-CHARCOAL——PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 
= yh Ud > a —_ 
Star Engravers Supply wo. 
81 and 83 FULTON STREET 


TELEPHONE, 139 JOHN 


NEW YORK CITY 





Smith Perforator Co. 


1336 Cherry Street 
‘ Philadelphia 


Nickel Plated 





FOR A 
Perforating 
Machine 


WHEN YOU 
CAN BUY AN 








IMPROVED 
PERFECTED 
MACHINE 


| 
| FOR $10 











THAT WILL LAST ALIFETIME. 








Actual Size, 644 5 146 4 2. 





Pasented March !5, 1894 


CASH ON DELIVERY 
TERMS RMS BY EXPRESS 


PERFORATOR CAN BE USED ON ANY CYLINDER 
PRESS WHICH HAS A_ BAND ROD = = = >= > 




















Wanted: 


A good second - hand 
Kidder or Eckerson 
Press. 

State condition, age, style of 
press, and lowest cash price. 
Address —“ Roll Press,” 


Care INLAND PRINTER, 
CHICAGO 








LINEN PAPERS 
WITH THESE WATERMARKS 


CRANES 


8 18-V98 
LINEN RECORD “Aranese uv ALL LINEN 
ARE ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK. 
CRANE BROS.. PAPER MAKERS, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
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DEXTER 


WIRE-STITCHING 
FOLDERS 


Automatically Feed, Fold, Cover, Gather, Collate and Wire Stitch 





THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC WIRE-STITCHING FOLDER 


In use by Frank Tousey Publishing House, New York, and 
WD. Boyce Co., Chicago 


This style of machine is used for the folding of 16, 20, 32 and 36 page periodicals. 
It will receive a main sheet of either 16 or 32 pages and add thereto a 4-page cover. 


Capacity, 2,250 complete copies per hour. 








We build folders of every description and for every class of work. 











Write for Full Information. 
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DEXTER AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACHINES 
For Folding Machines and Printing Presses. 


DEXTER 
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THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS FEEDING MACHINE, 


The following letter is but one of many illustrations of results obtained by the use of 


DEXTER FEEDING MACHINES. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y., December 5, 1902. 
THE DEXTER FOLDER Co., Pearl River, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,— It may interest you to know the progress we are making with your Feeders. 
We have been recently running them on M. F. paper entirely and are running steadily from 
7:30 Monday morning to 5:30 Saturday night. Our pressman reports that from two presses 
which run throughout a period of twenty-four hours during the past week, he received from 
one 39,275 impressions and from the other 37,265 impressions. ‘This result was obtained in a 
straight twenty-four-hour run, no deduction being made for the washing and oiling presses, 
loading feeders, etc. Sincerely yours, 


Dictated by F. A. Owen, President. INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO. 


Write for Catalogues and Full Information. 





ta kaeadioe DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, London, Eng. , 
Canada, J. L. ica co. Yom Main OFFICE AND Factory, PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons 


Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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The Sheridan New Model cutter has, in every 
tstance, proven all claimed for it, and has been very 
satisfactory Ever since we have had this machine 


we have worked it steady from eight to ten hours 


e New Mod 
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and it has responded readily every time, and 
we can heartily recommend it.— Richmond & Backus 
Company, Detroit, Mich 
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We are pleased to say that the New Model cutting 
machine recently purchased of you is giving excellent 
satisfaction and we would recommend the New Model 
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-rinting Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Over FOUR HUNDRED in Daily Operation 


ASK FOR TERMS AND PRICES 
MAKERS OF 


i W. & Baas B. SHERIDAN BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 
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Danish Bond 


Most Popular Bond 


ON THE MARKET 

















| Because it 


1S very strong 


will lithograph perfectly 








will print perfectly 





IS moderate | in price” 




















1S always i in “stock 








B.D. Rising Paper Co. 


fHlanufacturers of Bond Paper 


Housatonic, Berkshire County, Massachusetts 
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Suit has been brought against us by the Ameri- 
can Colortype Co. for alleged infringement of the 
Kurtz Patent. 

We have placed our case in the hands of most 
able counsel, and shall protect our rights to the 
utmost. We have entered bond with a strong 
Guarantee Company in the sum of 


$25,000.00 


for the defense of any suits which may be brought 
against our customers for the use of three-color 
printing or calendars manufactured by us claimed 
to be infringements of the Kurtz Patent. 

We will guarantee to defend all such suits. 


Edward Stern & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


112-114 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 



























Our new line of calendars, including nearly 200 new 
subjects, will be ready for the trade early in January 
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BETTER QUALITY FOR 1903 


If you have not had half-tone work equal in every respect to the best plates vou see 
in the leading magazines and weeklies, there is no reason why you should not have that 
quality this year. The best work costs only a trifle more than the poorest. 

A word about zinc etching: There are no better line plates made than ours. Our 


zinc etching department is a wonder in its modern methods. There is no limit to the 


amount of work that we can handle in this department. 


THE GILL ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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BUY THE CHEAPES 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


If it isthe BEST. WESEL QUALITY 
Machinery and Appliances are the Cheapest when 
superior efficiency and length of service are considered 











Electric Proof Press. 


“You touch the treadle and the press 
does the rest.”’ 


West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn.: 
“The two Electric Proof Presses give satisfac- 
tion in every sense of the word, Aside from 
their economy, there is a decided improve- 
ment in quality of proofs, thus saving time in 
proofreading.” Cleveland Press, Cleveland, 
Ohio: ‘You could not buy ‘the Electric 
Proof Press back from us for ten times what 
we paid for it, if we could not get another.” 
Chicago Chronicle, Chicago: ‘‘ Saves a great 
amount of time ‘and labor.” Dallas News, 
Dallas, Texas: ‘‘It is one of those things we 
could not dispense with.” World, Kansas 
City, Mo.: ‘Our foreman says it is the best 
thing he ever saw in a composing-room.’ 
Modern Woodmen of America, Rock Island, 
Ill.: ‘We use the Electric Proof Press on 
mailing list exclusively, and it doubles the 
output. We can print our list in four days 
and it formerly required more than a week.” 
Times, Vittsburg, Pa.: ‘The proofs are clean 
and plain, and we find a great saving, both in 
time and ease of operation.” 


Web Self-feeding and Self-inking 
Proof Press. 


Will save the wages of from one to four lads 
or men; saves in proofreading; saves in paper; 
saves its cost in one year. 


Union, Snringfield, Mass.: ‘ We save six 
doll: ars a week since putting in your w eb proof 
press.” Evening Post, New York: ‘“ Does the 
work of four galley proof presses. In use 
five years.””’ Express, Buffalo: ‘ With it one 
boy does more work than four or five ordinary 
— presses.” 7. L. DeVinne & Co., New 

“It is a great labor-saver, and there is 
a considerable saving in paper used.” J. S. 
Cushing, Norwood, Mass.: ‘ After using it 
over four years, we could not, without great 
inconvenience, do without it. ”  Trow’s, New 
York: ‘‘ During five years’ use it has’ given 
us complete satisfaction.” 











Wesel Patent Automatic Self-clamping 
Casting Box. 


The above box abolishes Begg ose by hand; 
perfectly balanced, it can be handled without 
any exertion. We make every style and size 
of casting-box. 


Printer’s Saw Table. 
21x24 inches, with countershaft on 
machine 
Same, with connected electric motor.. 
With Shoot Board and Plane, 
countershaft on machine 
Same, with connected electric motor.. 

In use in more than 200 offices. It cuts 
brass, metal slugs, electros, stereos, wood, and 
is_ required .in almost every large printing- 
office, and specially in newspaner offices. 


F.WESELMFG.CO 


—— 


Slug Cutting Attachment, No. 2. 


Used _as an attachment on any saw-table for 
cutting Linotype slugs. 





Linotype Metal Furnaces. 
For coal or gas. From 250, 500 to 1,000 
Ibs. capacity, from $22 up, Economy in gas 
consumption is a point of importance. 


Success Wire Stitchers. 
No. 1—Lever, capacity 3th inch, 
No. 2— Treadle, capacity 3th inch, 
Over three hundred in successful use. 
above cut is No. 2; No. 1 is lighter, 
hand use only. Send for circular. 


for 


Muller Half-tone Softening Hammers 
and Punches. 

Actual size No. 1 Hammer. Worth their 
weight in gold. Will save its cost in one 
half-tone make-ready in the pressroom. Over 
$5,000 worth sold in first year. 








F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CoO. 


82-84 Fulton Street. ..... NEW YORK 
310 Dearborn Street, 


«+.+.- CHICAGO 
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KIDDER PRESS CO. 


New York Office —150 Nassau Street. of: Factory— Dover, N. H. 
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Combination Rotary Wrapping Paper Press. 
Sizes, 30 x 40 and 36 x 48. Roll and Sheet Product. One, Two and Three Colors. 





For particulars in 
regard to these 
machines, or any 
other kind of Rotary 
Press, write us. 


WE BUILD 
ANYTHING 
YOU WANT 


Gibbs- 
Brower 


Co. 


150 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 















a ad 
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Roll Product Rotary Wrapping Paper Press. Two Colors. 
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Westinghouse 
Motors 


For Driving Presses, Folders, or any kind 
of Printing Machinery. Are reliable and 
require no skilled attendance. 





For Particulars Address 


Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Westinghouse Multipolar Motor Driving Flat Bed Press Sales Offices in All Large Cities. 
































“Monitor Machinery RR 
Still Leads! ae IE 











HE EARNING CAPACITY of a 
Monitor Machine is so great that its 
cost “cuts no figure,” because they earn 
their cost the first year; they last for years; 
they are made of the highest grade of material 
and workmanship ; all parts interchangeable. 
Every machine sent direct from our factory 
with the strongest guarantee. 


WE BUILD EVERY MACHINE IN OUR OWN FACTORY 





Monitor Stitchers Monitor Multiplex Punch 
Monitor Perforators Monitor Duplex Punch 
Monitor Paging ‘ Monitor Round Corner 
Monitor Numbering Monitor Index 

Monitor Presses Monitor Card Shears 
Monitor Shears Monitor Stabbers 

Monitor Backers Monitor Power Cutters 
Monitor Embossers Monitor Lever Cutters, etc. 


Our STEEL WIRE is the best at lowest market prices. Every spool guaranteed. 
Some Special Bargains in USED MACHINERY. 


MON TOR 








SEND FOR OUR 19011 GENERAL CATALOGUE. ADDRESS 
Tuan MCMES? 


a = LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 
NEW YORK STORE, 8 Reade Street. % 195-201 S. Canal St., CHICAGO 
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HE remodeling of our mills, 
made necessary by the ever- 
increasing demand for our 
Cover Papers, is now completed. It 
has taken five months, and during this 
period the production has necessarily 
been curtailed and stock depleted. 
We take this opportunity of saying 
that henceforth all orders will be filled 
with promptness, and the perfection of 
new machinery enables us to guaran- 
tee a most superior sheet. Several new 
and attractive things will be offered 
during 1903—for instance, there are 
to be three new colors in the Sultan 
line, all of pleasing shades. 


Plagara Paper Mulls 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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Our New 
No. 10 

Embossing 
Press 


Ww 


The STRONGEST Embosser ever made. Guaranteed to do the heaviest work. 













SPECIAL FEATURES 





Strong where other embossers are weak. 

Frame Anchors can not buckle. 

Rising Bed will not give even at edge. 

Greatest rise of bed. 

All Set-screws easily accessible in front of machine. 

Wedge reversed to prevent injury to operator in case of accident. 
Improved Adjustable Gauges. 

Round Nuts, tightened with Spanner. 

Trips from front and side. 

Under control of either operator. 

Extra long dwell with very easy motion. 

Requires less power than any other embosser of equal weight. 
Best in construction. 


oF 


Has 


All gears are perfectly cut—noiseless in opera- 


tion. 


| fastened to rising bed. -Improved friction 
clutch, 


action. 


impression. 





ECIFICATIONS 





Bed, 26 x 36 or 28 x 36 inches. 
Rise, 2;'; inches. 

Adjustment, 2 inches. 

Weight, 8 tons, full. 

Head, gas or steam. 









tandem toggles and double steel rollers. 






Hardwood rear extension feed-table 






very sensitive and always positive in 
Special cams to give extra heavy 












( SuccEssors TO GEO. H. SANBORN & SON ) 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, PRICE AND TERMS. 
THE STANDARD MACHINERY CO., Mystic, Conn. 
C. E. WHEELER, General Manager. 

Embossing Presses, Die-cutting Presses, Paper Cutters, Bookbinders’ Machinery, etc. 
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AMERICAN 
Lead and Rule 


CUTTERS 
Lead the World 


A. F. WANNER, President A. T. H. BROWER, Treasurer 


Brower-Wanner Co. 


298 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Wilson Adjustable 
Patent Blocks 


Wood or Iron. Twenty-seven different sizes made up 
from one set. 


TYP 


From Leading Foundries at their prices and discounts 














Printing Presses, Paper Cutters, Cases, Stands, 
Chases, Electric Motors, Etc., Etc. 
Entire plants quickly supplied. 





SeLtinG AcENTs for Challenge, Chandler & 
Price, Universal, Prouty and Peerless 


JOB PRESSES 


We have a large and complete machine shop, and make 
a Specialty of Rebuilding Presses and Paper Cutters. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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CHICAGO 

















Because 
The Gauges can be set instantly 


Because 
The Gauges lock automatically 


Because 
The Gauges can not possibly slip 


Because 


The Gauges are permanently accurate 


Because 


The Gauges set to nonpareils 


Because 
The No. 3 Cutter also sets to points 


Because 


No other cutter has any of the above 
valuable features 


ASK FOR BOOKLET 


ALL DEALERS SELL THEM 





MADE ON,LY BY 


H. B. ROUSE & CO., CHICAGO 








HIGHEST AWARD.... Paris— Buffalo 
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Knowledge with 
Self-Reliance 


Make a combination of qualities absolutely essential 
to success. High places can not be reached with- 
out these most valuable attainments. They ate to 
be had only by constant and unremitting applica- 
tion to the study of facts— not after a while — but 
now. ‘There is no surer key to the success of a 
printer than *‘ Hints on Imposition,” a 
handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. 


You Will Not Know Everything 


About the printing business when you have read 
‘* Hints on Imposition,’’ but you will have in the 
book a most convenient pocket companion, which 
will disclose to you at a glance the everyday methods 
adopted for the imposition of book forms. The 
folded sheet and the imposed form are shown side 
by side, and the workman is guided step by step 
into a complete understanding of the imposition of 
book forms. Several chapters (illustrated) are 
allotted to the ‘‘making’’ of margins in the form, 
imposition and locking-up of pages of unequal size 
in a form, instructions for imposition of large en- 
velope forms, register, gripper margin, etc., etc., 
together with numerous valuable hints and sugges- 
tions, which make the book useful to workmen in 
any branch of the printing business. The book con- 
tains over 100 illustrations. Price, leather, $1.00. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
116 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 













= SRI 
A ier a opal 


THIS CUT 


and hundreds of others — initials, ornaments and 
original cuts, suitable for advertising almost any 
business — are to be found in THE INLAND 
PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT BOOK. 
Size, 9 x 12 inches; 200 pages; 1,650 cuts. 
In this work there is certainly some illustration you 
need. Order one of the books and have it ready. 
The time will come when you will want it. Price, 
twenty-five cents, postpaid. The twenty-five cents 
refunded on the first order amounting to $1 or over. 
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212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
116 Nassau STREET, NEW YorRK CITY 





























The Mechanism of the 
Linotype By Joun S. THOMPSON 


The 

Latest 

and 

Best Work 
on 

This 
Subject 


COMPLETE and practical treatise on the installation, 

operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice 

as well as the experienced operator, with full information 

concerning the new two-letter machines, not to be found in 
any work heretofore published. 


Fully illustrated. 128 pages. Cloth, $1.50 prepaid. 
Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe St. 116 Nassau Street 
Chicago New York 












Only 90 copies of 
The 
Color Printer 


now for sale 















The original edition of this wonderful work by 
John F. Earhart is nearly exhausted. As no re- 
print of the work will ever be attempted, printers 
wishing to possess a copy should order at once. 


This standard authority on color printing is a book 8% x10% 
inches in size, containing 137 pages of type matter and go color 
plates in two to twenty colors each. It is handsomely bound in 
cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited 
edition of this work required 625 different forms and 1,625,v00 im- 
pressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints an shades, 
cog by mixtures of two colors each, with proportions printed 

elow each. To use colors intelligently and effectively, every 
printer and pressman should have one of these books. 























Price, $10.00 net, express prepaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, - New York 
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IFT BOOK +: YEAR 

















ArT VELLUM 
CLoTH—Choice of 
Combination of 
White and Purple, 
or Full Purple, 
13 illustrations, 
$1.50. 

$12.00 per doz. 
EDITION DE LUXE 
—Choice of Red 
or Brown India 
Ooze Leather, 


man is racked to determine upon a suitable memorial of 

his friendship, his affection or his esteem, accordingly as 
he grades his friends, acquaintances and relatives. Probably no 
book of the season comes so close to filling all the requirements 
according to the interpretation of the feelings of the sender and the 
receiver as the ‘‘Rubaiyat of Mirza Mem’n.’’ To the book-lover 
it is an indication of his taste, to the philosophic it is a tribute to 
his judgment, to the lover and to the esthetic it is an inspiration. 
Issued in dainty editions, from the vest-pocket brochure to the 
edition de luxe, it is suited to all purses and all requirements. 


\ S the holiday season approaches, the mind of the average 


**Many and beautiful as are the versions of old Omar now in 
rint, a sympathetic reading will find the Rubaiyat of Mirza- 
em’n among the best.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“This is a beautiful book. It is printed in many soft tints and 
=e ee ——. = is == be one’s pate — 
Rr z as a gift-book, for its binding and illustration are in keeping wit 
BY JOAN the beauty of the verse.”—Omaha World-Herald. - 


“In a sumptuous, 
exquisite quarto 
comes this most de- 
lightful rendering of 
a philosophic view of 
life that comes home 
to every man’s con- 
sciousness. Your true 
Omarian never tires 
of these quatrains; 
they reveal the inmost 
feelings of the human 
heart. Thereare some 
very beautiful render- 
ings, and readers will 
find the book very 
enjoyable.”—Chicago 
Journal, 











13 illustrations, 
$4.00. 

$32.00 per doz. 
Size of book, 
734 x 934 inches. 
PockeT EDITION 
—Blue Cloth, FOR SALE BY 
Gold Lettering, 


50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
mean por tee. 212-214 MONROE STREET 


Size of book, 
3x 534 inches. CHICAGO 
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Chance of a Lifetime! 








BOUND VOLUMES 
-* THE INLAND PRINTER 


AT LESS THAN COST TO BIND 


If you wish to add to your library, this is your opportunity. No such bargains have 
been considered possible, and we only make this special offer to close out a few odd 
volumes. Each volume contains six issues of the magazine, complete with covers and 
index, except Vol. IV, which contains twelve issues. Bound in substantial style— 
leather back and corners and cloth sides, neatly lettered in gold. Here is the list: 


7 


Vol. 21—April, 1898, to September, 1898 
Vol. 22— October, 1898, to March, 1899 
Vol. 23—April, 1899, to September, 1899 
Vol. 25— April, 1900, to September, 1900 


Vol. 4—October, 1886, to September, 1887 
Vol. 15— April, 1895, to September, 1895 
Vol. 17— April, 1896, to September, 1896 
_ Vol. 19— April, 1897, to September, 1897 


PRICE, $1.00 EACH. tat sy tue Purciasze 
ORDER AT ONCE if you wish to secure any of these Books. 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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Advertising for a_ situation 
Advertising for printers and others 
American Colortype Co., The, sues Rdeard ” 
Stern & Co., of Philadelphia, for in- 
fringement of Kurtz patent 
Blanchard, Mr., at Buffalo 
Blow at the printing trade, A... . <2... 557 
Books and periodicals 
SORES PETUNII 5 cn co yi ps ob sw bio-d ws bhS Oe 6 
Composing machines — past and present. 
Conviction of an impostor, The 
Copyright decisions 
Correspondence 
Course in the principles of design, A.. 
Desecration of the American flag for ad- 
vertising purposes 
Device for watermarking paper 
Editing a trade paper 
EDITORIAL: 
Editorial 
Expense of slip-sheeting, 
Financial 
Meeting changing 
Printers’ credits 
Export field, The 
How to deserve success 
Information furnished by the Government 5 
Law of wages, The 


0 in See ee he hoe Ieee 


The 


CONTENTS: 


Lessons in illustrating 

Making of the proofreader, 

Man at the window, Th 

Newspaper gossip and comment 

Notes and queries on electrotyping and 
stereotyping 

Notes and queries on lithography 

Notes and queries on machine composi- 
tion 

Notes on job composition 

Notes on practical bookbinding 

Obituary 

On the dead stone 553 

On the use of home-made imposing-stones $80 

Penotype designing 

Press Club of Copenhagen, Denmark, The a. 

Pressroom queries and answers 

Printer’s mark, 

Process engraving notes and queries 

Proofroom notes and queries 


Race with a large circulation, Pes wieiscesecets 580 | 


Review of specimens received 
Review of type specimens 


| Right to employ, The 


Salutatory 

Sheet feeders for calendars.............. 
Some office observations and criticisms... 
Telephone newspaper, The 

GAC? MOUS si6.b05-5 Ao05 A eons DROW Loe TPA EADS 


| Trichromatic process theory.. 
Type specimen pages 


Unique advertising campaign of the | 


waukee Sentine 
Wagner, W. H., & Sons’ plant. 
Waterproofing ’plue- -prints 
ILLUSTRATIONS: 
Along the St. Vrain 
Between love and riches 


Cat and kittens playing........ 
Concentration and application.. 


Day’s routine, The 

Flora 

Happy days 

Humors of a print-shop, The 


BOA 9 IA o hio'erg o:5 vile wis'einiere. see 


Lesson in expansion, A 
Mounting a brook ee 
New Year’s line-up 


Photo-Chromotype Re: COs 


Poor-um, Ute brave 
Some pumpkins 

Song without words, A 
Study in silhouette, A 


Sunset after storm............ 
resolutions.... 


Test of the New Year’s 
Tough take, 

Vertical rooster 

, Young 


[ela oc 0) Reema ee aeee 


eeervee 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Acme Staple Co 

Aluminum Novelty Mfg. Co 

American Correspondence School of Typog- 
raphy 

American Embossing Co 

American Paper Feeder Co 

American Steel & Copper Plate Co 

Arabol Mfg. C 

Atlas Electrotype Co 

Ault & Wiborg Co 


Babcock Prig. Press Mig, Co.....00605% 495 
Barney, E. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 

Bates Machine Co 

Beck Engraving Co 

Beck, Chas., Paper Co 

Zenedict, Geo. H., & Co 

Binner-Wells C 

Binney & Smith Co... iscocce 

Black & Clawson Co 

Boston Printing Press Mfg. Co 

Boston Wire Stitcher Co 

Bradner Smith & Co.. 

Briggs 

Brower-Wanner 

Brown Folding Machine C 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works........... rae oo 
Burrage, Robert 

Business directory 

Butler, J. W., Paper Co 


Cabot, Godfrey I 

Campbell 

Caps 

Carver & Swift 

Challenge Machinery Co 

Chambers Bros. C 

Champion Coated Paper Co 

Chandler & Price 

Chicago Paper Co 

Child Acme Cutter & Press Co.......... 618 
SCRRRRTREN ROMMEL MONG 6 i. 0. 16.3's0in-0:n a sles einem 608 
Coes, Loring, & Co 

Consolidated Press Clippings Co 

Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co Siebine on ie Hb ever eee A 
Cramer, G., Dry Plate 

Crane 

Crane, Z. 

Crawley, 

Crowl, 

Craven, "C. 


Dexter Folder 

Dick, Rev. Robert, 

Dinse, Page & 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 

Duplex Printing Press 
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Edmonds-Metzel_ Mfg. 
Electric City Engraving Co 


| Gibbs-Brower C 


Keith 


| Niagara Paper Mills 


Freund, Wm., & Sons 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. 

Fullard Mfg. Co 51 
PROS Be. Sy) COs 36-9 Siors esos eee 628, 629 


Gane Bros. & Co 

Gatchel & Manning 
Gether-Drebert-Perkins Co - 
ee ae eS es eee ge 
Gill Engraving Co 

Godfrey & C 

Golding 

Goss Printing Press Co 


| Griffin, H., & Sons 


Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Hampshire Paper Co 
Harris Automatic Press Co 


| Hawtin Engraving Co 


Hellmuth, Charles 
Higgins, Chas. M., 
Hinchcliff, H. C 

Hoke Engraving Plate Co 


& Co... 


Inland Printer Techaieal School 


! Inland Type Foundry 


Jaenecke Printing Ink Co 

Japan Paper C 

Jones-Gordon Press Works.............. 
Juergens Bros. 

Kast & Ehinger 
Paper Co 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co 
Latham Machinery 

Sponge ea Henry, & Sons 
Little, A. P 

Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co 


Madigan, 
Manz, J., Engraving Co 
Martenson, L., & Co 
Mead, A 

Megill, Edward L 
Mergenthaler er Sal Co 
Morrison, J. 

Moses, 


Multiplex Pies Punch 


Nathan, Paul 

New York Linotype School 

New VoOrk Stencil WOLKS. o.09<.060065%0% ae 
I 


North American Engraving Co éay 


Okie, F. E., Co 621 
Glds IMokor Wotkes.cscccsccscssecsee cc 608 


Bc ite asa hee eae 608 | 


Oswego Machine Works 


Parsons Bros. 
Peck, Geo. F 

Peninsular Paper Co 
Photo-Chromotype Engraving Co 
Pirie’s Gummed Papers 


Slvinoutn Paper Co. .c.cccese cess 
WOIBON » sve.05nip10:9:4; 60816 


eloeee Ink 


PAGE 
calc eee 


503 
607 
512 
624 
641 
640 


Printers’ Roller Washing Machine Con 


Queen City Printing Ink Co 
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Rising, B. D., 

Rooks, E. S., & C 
Rouse, H. B., & Co.. 
Rowe, James 

Royle, John, 

Ruxton, Philip 


Scott, Walter, & Co 
Seybold Machine Co 
Shears, Geo. H 
Shepard, ear O 
Sheridan, T. & _ B 
Shoemaker, * sh ling 
Slade, Hipp & Titer. . 
Smith 
Spatula Publishing Co 
Sprague Electric Co 
Standard Machinery Co 


Standard Printing Ink Co........ 


Star Engravers’ Supply Co 
Stern, Edward, & Co 


Tarcolin 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co....... 


Thompson & Norris Co... 
Tympalyn Co 


Ullman, Sigmund, Co 
| Unitype Co... 


Van Allens & Boughton 
Van Bibber Roller Co 


| Want Advertisements 
Wesel, F., Mfg. 

| Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Wetter Numbering Machine Co 
White, James, & Co 

| Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Co 
Whitmore Mfg. 
Wickersham Quoin Co.. 


|W wane Haffner Engraving Co. 


Wilson Paper Box Machinery Co 


| Zacher, C. P., & Co 
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Union Card & Paper Co... <..3:260< 


see eeee 





